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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 





VOLUME XXXI. 


The Yudependent, 


RELEASED. 

BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
O# ! joy of the dying! 
At last thou art mine. 
And leaping to meet thee, 
Impatient to greet thee, 
A rapid and rapturous, sensitive, fine 
Gayety steals through my pulses to-day, 
Daring and doubting like pleasure 
Forbidden, or Winter looking at May. 


Oh! sorrow of living ! 

Make way for the thrill 

Of the soul that is starting— 

Onlooking—departing, 

Across the threshold of clay. 

Bend, bow to the will 

Of the soul that is up and away | 

EE 
NEW TYPES AND THE “NEW YORK 
OBSERVER.” 


BY PROFESSOR F. A. MARCH, LL, D. 








THE science of orthography teaches that 
for good spelling there must be a separate 
written character for each elementary sound, 
The English use a good many more sounds 
than the Romans did, and, if we undertake 
to have a letter for each English sound, the 
Roman letters will not go round. We must 
have new types. The Spelling Reform As- 
sociation thinks we must have three : 


a for the vowel sound in path, far ; 


e se “ “ “cc not, nér : 
wif ior ho 6 tent; DOr, 
It recommends, also, as transition letters : 
a for a in fate, to be finally é, 
) for e in mete, “ - x 
{ foriinfine,’ “ ai. 
ii or y foruin pure, “ . iu. 
8 for s in as, vg "6 ¥: 
g forgin gem, ‘ as + 
¢ for c in cent, “ es 8. 


And it is trying ligatures of the double con- 
sonants which represent elementary sounds: 
sh, th, th, ete. 

We will try to give thtse types a favorable 
introduction by tiaing them without further 
change ef the common ‘spelling in a short 
discourse en a text frem the New York Ob- 
server, The Observer cepiea from tht London 
Times a letter of Ieaak Pitman in phonetic 
spelling. It hae apparently never sken any- 
thing ef thb sert before, and it displeya it 
with the air of some venerable guardian of 
the public peace who haa caught a counter- 
feiter in thé act. This ia the beautiful sys- 
tem ef thé new tkachera of orthography. 
This ie what they recommend, but which they 
take good ¢are net to be sten iizing. 

Mr. Pitman prints a weekly journal, with 
a circiilation ef some 12,000, which ia in its 
36th year. 

The Observer ridiciilea the “incensistencies 
and absurditiea”’ of the letter ae it ie printed. 
Fer an absurdity it takes thb spelling “Ser.” 
‘‘ Wherein,” it saya, “‘ie that nearer the true 
sound than’ Sir’? It ia true that the sound 
ef ir in Sir seme to bb'natiirally represent- 
ed by ir. It ie spelt so in other wurde, a2 in 
fir, firkin, birth, mirth, bird, birch, virgin, 
etc, But it ia eften repreeented by e7, aa in 
her, herd, term, fern, service, servant, etc. ; 
and by wr, aa in fur, burden, burn, urge, 
purge, surge, etc.; and by or, aa in word, 
world, worm, worse, etc.; and by yr, aa in 
myrrh, myrtle, etc.; and by ea, aa in earth, 
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heard, pearl, etc.; and by owr, aa in journey, 
journal, etc.; and by uther combinationa. In 
unaccented syllables, indged, thb whole sb- 
rige ef vowela—a, ¢, t, 0, u, and y—are tized 
fer this same sound with delightful impar- 
tiality: frjar, speaker, nadir, actor, sulphur, 
zephyr run frem our pene with Bqual Base. 
It seema to unsophisticated foreigners aa if 
we fill in before r with any vowel er vowela 
which happen to eccur to us. That waa 
pretty nearly the fact with our angestore; but 
the printera have settled fer us which letter 
must bb iiged in bach wurd, and a blunder ia 
wurse than a crime. a 
There are ten fhousand wurde having this 
sound in them. How can we tell in tach 
one which letter to iize ? Net by thé sound, 
ner the meaning, ner etymelody. Three sume- 
timee enable us to guess; but a good etymel- 
ogist would eften bb led astray. One who 
knowa that frjar cumee frem French frére, 
old French freire, Latin frater, would net 
expect it to end in ar. The Observer's 
wurd Sir ia frem Senior, whoee e and o melt- 
ed to ¢ in the moutha ef Frenéhmen. An 
English scholar would bb likely to think that 
nuthing ie surer than that names ef personal 
agents frem English verba end in er, as de- 
fend-er, fred-er, luve-r; but hb who should 
trust this rule would go amiss in beggar, 
liar, sailor, etc. Th Grbeklinga think that 
they are en firm ground in writing y fer 
Grkek v—zephyr frem Zégupoc ; but how 
about butter and fotrupov; Latin butyr-um; 
purse, and fipoa, Latin byrs-a? The fact is 
that Pach ef the ten fhougand and more 
wurda in which this sound eccure hag to be 
separately fixt in memory. Every one who 
learna to wrjte English spenda hundrede of 
houra in trying to accomplish this fbat, 
Many persona whoee business makes acciira- 
cy necessary—tkachera, fer example, and 
proof-rpadere—spend munths in trying to fix 
three spellinga and in verifying them. There 
are, doubtless, such persona connected with 
th Observer; but it ia safe to say that no one 
ef them—editor, contribiitor, er proof-rrader 
—haez mastered all the wurde. Every man ef 
them would go down ignominiously at the 
spellimg-bee. Sooner er later, a wurd would 
cume which he could net tell whether to 
spell with i, er, ar, wr, or, yf, ear, Té, Or 
sumething else. Now, the time spent in this 
effort ia pretty nearly dead less. If the 
sound were always spelt with the same letter, 
it would be saved. But it ia mu¢h wurse 
than lest. The language ie full ef this kjnd 
of irregiiler and incensistent spelling. Uther 
sounda are just aa bad aa this er, tw, ur, or 
whatever you write it. Th sound ef a in 
fate ia reprezented in six different waya, that 
ef ¢ in meet in seven, o in no in eight, w in 
true innine, Countiirg all the combinations, 
there are more than 200 different waya of 
representing the elementary sounds. Into 
the midst ‘ef this chaos children are plunged 
when they first go to school, and they wel- 
ter there for ybare or lie astenisht en the ob- 
livious pool. A few, it ia true, have a sort 
ef photographic memory, and can recall viv- 
idly and fasily any visible ebject they have 
once set eyes on. They can spell, ef course. 
They keep at th head ef their classea, and 
bear eff the henore at spellimg matches, and 
are heroes ‘all thru thb primary schools, en 
thb strength ef their spelling: To such per- 
sone spelling haa pleazant associations; but 
most ef us learn the little spelling we know 
by most painful experiences, by painful 
efforts, painful inflictione, and mertifications 
year after year. We thumb thru half a duz- 
enspelling-books. at school, and sit with a 
dictionary at our elbow thb rest ef our lives. 
Milliona ef years are lest in this way by Bach 
generation, Then it makes large numbera 





ef children hate thb sjght ef a book and 
reluct frem all learning. There were 5,500,- 
000 cenfest illiterates in the United States at 
th’ last census, and half ef. thoze who report 
themselyea eble to rbad cannet read well 
enough to get much good frem it, But Chris- 
tianity cannet put forth half her strength 
where shé cannet iize her presses, Repub- 
lics fall to ruin when the people becume blind 
and bad. Into such large considerations of 
thé general good are we kd by thb attempt 
to decide whether Sir shall bb spelt aa it haa 
happened to bp spelt, er accerding to a rba- 
aonable, iiniferm system. 

The reform ef English spelling ia fully rec- 
egnised aa one ef the most impertant mattera 
ef the ediicational department ef secial 
scjence. Heaven hag bounteously length- 
ened out thé life ef the Observer to behold 
th success ef many referms; it will doubt- 
less live lemg enough to adept a reasonable 
spelling of thb English language. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 





DR. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON’S. LAST 
DAYS. 





BY EDWARD W. GILMAN, D.D. 


Lzavine it for others to pay their tribute 
of respect, affection, and esteem to the mem- 
ory of our honored countryman, who \has 
so long, as Prof. Dorner, fitly says, been 
‘a living link” between the United States 
and Germany, I think I am doing an ac- 
ceptable service, to the friends of Dr. 
Thompson at home in making record of a 
few incidents connected with his last days, 

It is just two months since Dr, Thompson 
went to Croma,in Norfolk, England, hop- 
ing that the sea-air might invigorate his 
enfeebled constitution, and intending, also, 
to be present, at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations, which was held in Lom 
don on the eleventh of August. But in 
both particulars he was disappointed, The 
change of climate proved to be of no serv- 
ice; and he made his way back, with diffi- 
culty, to London, where he lay for three 
weeks, so feeble that it was very doubtful 
whether he would ever be well enough to 
return toGermany. Even now I look upon 
the journey to Berlin, accomplished by 
slow stages between the 19th and 23d of 
August, as an exploit which was made pos- 
sible because of his tenacity of purpose 
and his earnest desire to get. back to the 
shelter of his own hired house... While in 
London, however, he lacked nothing, being 
attended by his wife and son and most 
hospitably and kindly entertained in. the 
family of, the late Joseph, Warne, whose 
name will be remembered by some readers 
of Tue INDEPENDENT as having been in 
former years its English correspondent. 

During the.four weeks that followed he 
had restless, weary nights and suffered 
much pain; until at last, after two-or three 
days.of almost.entire unconsciousness, the 
end came, on, Saturday morning, Septem, 
ber 20th. i J ? ; 

It has been..exceedingly, interesting in 
these last days to mark the same character- 
istics of temperament and thought for 
which; he, has .always “been esteemed, 
Never. was he more anxious to have his 
work fully and faithfully done; never more 
ready to promote; the happiness and com- 
fort of others; nevér more gratified in doing 
something .for the. persecuted and. op- 
pressed. It-was after his return, to. Berlin 
that he was careful to read the final proof 
of an essay entitled ‘“‘ What is Religion?” 
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which he had prepared, for the Bretwh 
Quarterly Review; and that; when too feeble 
to write with his own hand; he: dictated a 
long newspaper article’on & histerical topic, 
with which he was perfectly familiar, and 
then, with habitual caution and. conscien- 
tious regard for exactness of statement, 
read the article to one and another compe- 
tent critic, that every inaccuracy might be 
corrected. 

Among his last cares was the preparation 
of a memorial, at the request of the Amer- 
ican Board, to be laid before the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Basle. He had hoped 
to present this in person; and when that 
became obviously impossible, it was a mat- 
ter of daily concern, while on his sick-bed 
in England, to entrust it to some one who 
would take his place in urging upon the 
Alliance the adoption of measures for secur- 
ing absolute religious freedom throughout 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. His memo- 
rial. was put in type, and then he was 
prompt to have copies of it properly dis- 
tributed. It was remarked: ‘‘ The Alliance 
does not meet for three weeks yet.” ‘Ah! 
yes,” said he; ‘but I may not be here 
then.” And at another time, in reference 
to it, he said: ‘‘ The living are more import- 
ant than the dead. In that paper I shall be 
living. I want it to go out sure.” He 
lived to hear the result. Friends wrote 
him congratulations. The memorial had 
produced great excitement. The Alliance 
had been roused by a sense of the wrong 
done to Protestant Christians in Austria in 
the trespasses upon their religious liberties. 
A deputation of prominent and influential 
men, representing different nations and 
including such names as Karl Serasin, Bis- 
marck-Bohlen, Oberst van Biren, Sir Harry 
Verney; and Prof. Riggenbach, had been 
appointed to wait upon the Emperor of 
Austria at an early day and invoke redress; 
and Dr. Thompson’s name had been put 
upon the list. He was very much gratified, 
and, looking at his helpless arm, he said: 
‘‘This old hand has struck one more blow 
for liberty.” 

This service, rendered at the request of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
led him to remark that when. his health 
broke down, in 1871, he did not think it 
honorable to hold office as.a mere nominal 
thing, and consequently resigned all post- 
tions of trust in various societies and com- 
mittees.. But a letter from Mr. Charles 
Stoddard, of Boston, one of the prudential 
committee of the Board, had said, ‘‘ You 
can be useful to us yet,” and pure affection 
for this friend led him to retain his connec- 
tion with the Board. This letter in behalf 
of Austria—itself the fruitofmore careful 
study than would appear te #Gasual reader 
—is only one of the importantigervices 
which he has been able to render.tp this 
Board this very year. jas ani 

For some weeks he has been hoping to 
see in print his latest contribution to the 
discussion of the relations of labor and 
capital, a volyme@sentitled “The Work- 
man,” just published by the American 
Tract Society. His desire remained ungrat- 
ified ; but it was a striking illustration of the 
perpetual following on and endurance of 
the works of believers when they rest from 
their; labors: that yesterday’s post should 
have brought copies of the book, by which 
he being dead yet speaketh. 

Appropriate mention of Dr. Thompson’s 
death was made in the American Chapel, on 
Sunday, and to-day his body has been com: 
mitted to the grave. It was my privilege, 
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after an intimate acquaintance and friend- 
ship of more than thirty years, in which I 
have been a witness of » purity of life, 
his whole-soulea venevolence, and the con- 
secration of his remarkable talents to the 
welfare of mankind, to conduct the devo- 
tions of the assembly which met around his 
bier and give oral utterance to their thanks- 
giving for what God has wrought through 
him. 

Various departments of literature and 
science were represented by the presence of 
distinguished men; the legations, not of the 
United States only, but of China and 
Japan, came to mourn the loss of one whom 
they highly esteemed; and quite as touch- 
ing were some tributes from persons in 
humble life, who had experienced his kind- 
ness during his residence here. 

By his own direction, arrangements were 
made for his burial in Berlin, ‘‘In the 
place where the tree falleth, there it shall 
be,” was the expression of his desire for a 
resting-place, ’ A-plot-of ground was, there- 
fore, selected ih‘thé cemetery of the Jerusa- 
lem church)which fronts on Belle Alliance 
Strasse; and there, not farfrom the grave 
of the musical composer, Mendelssohn, and 
under the shade of lindens and of locusts, 
we have to-day deposited his remains, to 
await the resurrection of the just. 

One German custom, new to me, was in- 
teresting and impressive. After the body 
had been committed to the dust and the 
benediction had been pronounced, the offi- 
cial of the cemetery took his place at the 
head of the grave, and, uncovering his 
head, asked all present to spend a moment 
in silent prayer. 

Dr. Thompson’s residence in Berlin for 
nearly eight years has endeared him very 
much to some of its best citizens. It is a 
time of summer vacations, and many of his 
friends are absent from town; but some 

have come, even from as far as Dresden, to 
join in these last offices of respect for the 
departed, manifesting the esteem in which 
he was rightly held. 
MEKLIN, Sept. 23d, 1879. 





EDEN. 
BY it. H, 
ROUND THE ISLAND. 








To love an island and know only one 
side of it seems a manifest incongruity, 
imperfect loyalty; yet hundreds of people 
come and go, spending whole summers on 
Mt. Desert, and never once think of finding 
out what beauties it keeps on its sunset 
side. Sailing’ around it is occasionally 
done, but more as a feat tham as a study 
of the island. An island is best seen;picto- 
rially, from the water, perhaps; but netfer 
intimate knowledge, for close appreciation, 
Between looking at it at nearer or greater 
distance from a slow-moving deck and 
driving over it, learning its woods, pausing 
on its hill-tops, sleeping in its hamlets, 
there is as much difference as there is be- 
tween looking at the painted portrait of a 
person and living with him. It is a marvel 
how anyone can sit down contented at Bar 
Harbor week afier week, seeing sun after 
sun drop in the early afternoon behind the 
mountains, and. never wish to be on the 
other side, to see where he goes down and 
what he shines on there. The longing to 
do this grew upon me like a passion of 
. search for something hidden. The passion 
proved contagious, and spread, till six peo- 
ple were ready to set out on the expedition. 

“To that part of the island which lies 
west of the’moon and the mountains and 
east of thersétting sun we go,” we said, as 
we bade our’ good-byes, pitying all whom 
we left, behind. 

Thegreat circumferences of blue water 
shining under the morning sun stretched 
away idrom« the east into the south and 
curved:tight around the island, like a gigan- 
tic reapér’s-hook, perpetually trying to reap 
it from its rocky bed. Theshimmer of the 
sea was reproduced on the land. Everything 
glittered with drops of water; each leaf, each 
grass-blade held its cwn miniature sea and 
caught the sun in it, as swift and sure as if 
it had been an ocean. 

‘This is what I call a real pretty morn- 
in’,” said a man lounging at our horses’ 
heads, with some curiosity to see the 
strangers who were going ‘clear way 
round” the island. ‘As long as I’ve been 

drivin’ here, nobody’s ever asked me to take 





‘em round the island before,” said the 
driver. ‘‘ All the better for us,” ssid we; 
and we felt an additional exhilaration in the 
thought. Yet why? Had the road been 
worn into furrows by travelers before us, 
they could not have robbed it of one beauty. 
Not a vista, not @ nook the less; not one 
glimpse less of the sea. Why should’ it 
please us so to be among the very first, in- 
stead of the last, to do this thing? Probably 
some unclassified symptom of selfishness is 
the root of the feeling, though it comes very 
near being an instinct, and Christopher 
Columbus himself was, no doubt, indebted 
to it for some of his early sailing. 

Another mysterious instinct that lovers 
of Nature develop isin any walk or drive 
which is to include a circuit; to begin by 
going south and come back by way of the 
north. Perbapsthe North Star has something 
to do with this, there being a sort of paradox- 
ical reverence in turning your back on it for 
the purpose of walking all the time toward it. 
Perhaps there may have been at some time 
a superstition to this effect. Be that as it 
may, it has always seemed to me an odd 
thing that in nine cases out of ten a bit of 
country is better seen if one goes first 
toward the south; and, to confess to a still 
more superstitious preference, if one turns 
to the right, instead of the left, when bear- 
ing northward to come home. To those 
persons to whom a field is the same field 
seen from one side as from another, and a 
bit of woodland looks no different on its 
west front from its cast, all this will 
sound like the most arrant foolishness; but 
to him who knows that to move one’s stand- 
point of view, anywhere out-of-doors, a few 
feet one way or another, makes the differ- 
ence between a picture and no picture, or 
more probably between two very differing 
pictures, my supposition will not appear 
wholly idle. Itis, perhaps, to be accounted 
for by the conformation of special regions 
which I have chanced to know especially 
well. Others might make from their own 
experience as strong a special plea for set- 
ting out to the north; but I fortify my loy- 
alty to the southward outlook by the tradi- 
tions of the old Roman soothsayers, whose 
ehamber must always look south and west; 
and it would go hard with me now to be 
forced to thwart this instinct. So I cast 
my vote for going round Mt. Desert ‘‘south 
and southwest for the first day; and south- 
west, west, and north, the second”; and 
the result only added one more to my list 
of journeys, long or short, which are best 
taken in that order. 

Four miles through thick woods, trees 





meeting over our heads; then out into the 
cleared country at the head of Otter Creek 
Sound. Herelies a little hamlet of weather- 
Beaten houses, bits of gardens, and a few 
fields. Then into woods again, up steep 
hills, long vistas, with sudden flashes of 
blue ahead, which might be sky and might 
be sea, and one cannot be sure for a minute 
which; stony beaches, with sea-walls of 
pebbles rolled up on them; smooth coves, 
with velvety grass rims; and then we came 
to a beautiful land-locked harbor, with 
water dark Malachite green, the road close 
on the edge of its wooded cliffs, where 
trees leaned out far enough to reflect more 
than half their length in the water. 

‘I’ve seen this harbor full of vessels, just 
as thick as they could ‘lay ‘longside o' each 
other,” said our driver. ‘* The wind drives 
‘em in.” 

At the head of this harbor also a little 
hamlet, with bigger fields than the last 
hamlet had, and barns of size, clumps of 
lilacs here and tiger lilies in the dooryards, 
a splendid offlook to sea from everybody's 
door, the free harbor and its outer head- 
lands, and ships flitting by in clear weather; 
then more woods, more hills, and we came 
to ‘another stretch of water, Somes’s 
Sound by name. At the head of this is the 
oldest settlement on the island, Somesville. 
Here we dined in a old-fashioned inn, with 
great soft gray willow trees in front, and 
all the Presidents of the United States in 
red and yellow lithographs in a close row 
on the setting-room walls. Just across the 
road schooners were loading with fire-wood. 
One hundred and fifty cords can be packed 
on a schooner which looks only like a 
dainty yacht of pleasure. And the wood, 
which is worth but two dollars a cord in 

Somesville, is worth nine dollars a cord to 





the rich man in Boston, who wants it to 


of high cliffs. 





burn in his fireplace, on brass andirons, such 
as the Somesville housekeepershave put 
away in their garrets, as troublesome lum- 
ber. 4 , 

After dinner we drove again to the south, 
down the other side of the Sound, and along 
the shore of Echo Lake, a beautiful sheet 
of water, three sides wooded and one side 
Here we drove past fields of 
shining brown grass, full of clumps of 
green sweet fern, and great granite bowl- 
ders, lying so deep in grass and ferns they 
seemed sinking asinasea. Seven milesdown 
the western shore of this Sound, and the great 
open sea comes in sight. Here is the town 
of Southwest Harbor. There seemsa curious- 
ly limited truthfulness in naming a harbor 
in this fashion by one point of the compass. 
‘‘Seal Harbor,” ‘‘ Bass Harbor,” ‘‘ Pretty 
Marsh Harbor” all have their self-evident 
justifications; but ‘‘ Northeast Harbor” and 
‘*Southwest Harbor” seem the freak of a 
literally one-sided view. 

Southwest Harbor has thickly wooded 
headlands to the north, and low stony hills 
to the south, with a fine sea-wall. Several 
green and graceful islands lie in its offing, 
and the distant sea horizon is grand. This 
is a place well known to summer visitors, 
second only to Bar Harbor, as a place of 
resort. ‘ 

As we drew near the little hamlet where 
it had been planned that we should sleep, 
it appeared to me that our driver and guide 
had an undercurrent of misgiving as to the 
‘‘arrangement,” ‘‘ Mr.— keeps hotel 
now; doesn’t he?” I heard him again and 
again asking of men whom we met. The 
reply was generally a hesitating affirmative; 
on which the driver would reply, half-solilo- 
quizingly, half-deprecatingly: ‘‘I know he 
did!” with an emphasis on the ‘‘ did” 


| which seemed to relegate it at once to a 


very distant pluperfect tense. Finally his 
misgiving took tangible shape. ‘‘ Well, if 
we can’t get anybody to take us in there, 
we can drive back to Sou’west Harbor. It 
ain’t a great ways.” 

Of course, we could; but we did not want 
to. It began to look as if we must, as we 
walked our horses slowly down the little 
grassy street on the bank of the cove, looking 
eagerly to right and left for the sign of an 


‘inn. The strect ended abruptly at a closed 


gate. ‘Lhis gate opened into a sunken dell, 
grass-grown, with a little tongue of sea 
making up into it. Three weatherbeaten 
houses stood in the inclosure. ‘‘ Can it be 
here?” we said. ‘‘ No,” said the driver, de- 
cisively; ‘‘it ain’t.” At this moment a man 
came running up, to tell us that we had 
passed the inn. It was only a few rods 
back—one of the very houses we had scru- 
tinized so closely and pronounced unlikely 
to be the inn. The sign had been taken 
down, and stood, discolored and cobwebby, 
leaning against the side of the house, half 
hidden by rank grass and weeds. The 
keeper of the inn had died, the son was go- 
ing away, and the days of the inn were 
numbered; but we were comfortably shel- 
tered and fed—fish and mountain cranber- 
ries for supper, and chowder and mountain 
cranberries for breakfast. Why should not 
chowder be as good at eight A. M. as at six 
Pp. M.? Only for the name of the thing, it 
must be; and yet just that ‘‘ name of the 
thing” was enough to prevent our liking 
a chowder for which ten hours later we 
would have been grateful. 

In the twilight we wandered down to the 
closed gate. It drew us like a spell. Why 
closed? Why there at all? The tide was 
out. Half filling the little cove, lay an old 
schooner, keeled over to be patched. It 
looked a hopeless task; but seafaring men 
are patient and a schooner costs a great 
deal of money. It must last as long as men 
can dare go to seain it. On the opposite 
side the cove, in rank meadow-grass, with 
only a narrow foot-path leading to it, stood 
asmall, unpainted two-story house, so old 
that its boards had taken on the fine silver 
gray tint of a very old wood fungus, An 
outside staircase led to a door in the second 
story, and over this door was a faded sign: 
‘«Millinery.” The letters were so faded 
that the sign could not be read atall a 
short distance from the house. There was 
no sign, no sound of life about the place, 
We stood ankle-deep in the damp grass, 
looking up at the ancient sign. ‘‘ All are 
dead who wore that millinery,” we said, 
and were turning away, when ‘‘ Won't you 





walk in, ladies?” we heard in a.young 
voice, with no youth in it. Turning, we 
saw & girl, perhaps sixteen years old, run- 
ning toward us. “Won't you walk in?” 
she reiterated, with such eagerness of invi- 
tation that we perceived that we could give 
hera pleasure by doing so, and followed 
her into the little kitchen at the back of 
the house, A square brick chimney was 
built like a pillar nearly in the middle of 
the room; a small cooking-stove, a bureau, 
asquare stand, a table, and three wooden 
chairs were all which the room held. The 
chairs were worn shining smooth and toa 
light color in the seats. On the wall a 
small wooden clock hung and ticked with a 
terrible loudness and a prolonged and 
double-syllabic sound, like ‘* Ta-lock, Ta- 
lick! Ta-lock, Ta-lick!” The instant I took 
my seat, this sound. seized upon me with a 
weird fascination. It seemed that I must 
sit in that chair and count that ‘‘'T'a-lock, 
Ta-lick! Ta-lock, Ta-lick!” till I died. .The 
young girl took a chair opposite us and 
did not speak. Now that she had us 
fairly inside her door, she did not know 
what to do with us. If it had not been for 
the clock, wecould havespoken to her. At 
last she broke the ice, by the single phrase: 
‘‘ Strangers here?” And we then proceeded 
to put to her the usual questions of. curios- 
ity. She liked living there “ pretty well.” 
“The young men had all gone away.” 
‘It was pretty dull.” ‘‘Most of the girls 
had gone away.” ‘‘It used to be real 
lively.” ‘‘ Some folks thought that there’d 
be summer boarders come . there.” 
‘‘There’d been a few; but they didn’t 
stay long.” ‘‘Her mother was the mil- 
liner. She’d done all. the millinery 
there was donc in that village fora good 
many years. “I'wa’n’t a great deal.” 
At this juncture the milliner entered, and 
the young girl sprang up, put on her hat, 
and ran down the path to the gate. The 
mother looked as weatherbeaten as her 
house, and was of a shade of gray not dis- 
similar. A positive film of repression and 
reticence seemed to have formed over the 
woman. Her thin body sat on the wooden 
chair with as little suggestion of flesh-and- 
blood presence as it was possible for a liv- 
ing being to make. No wonder! She had 
lived all her life looking out on that sea, 
waiting and watching for a husband, who 
came back once in two years, once in three, 
once in five—as it might be—for a few 
weeks, and then sailed away again. ‘‘It 
used to be very lively times there, before 
the whalin’ business stopped,” she said. 
“‘There was a building there now just 
piled up full of old harpoons and whalin’ 
tackle.” ‘‘ She went to Boston every spring 
and fall for the fashions.” Then she cor- 
rected herself, conscientiously, and said: 
‘Most every spring. She had not been last 
spring. She could not seem to get round to 
it. But she was going this fall.” 

‘«Ta-lock, ta-lick! ta-lock, ta-lick!” chant- 
ed the clock, like an old retainer endorsing 
all the head of the house said. The sound 
grew more and more ominous and unelock- 
like, and the milliner looked more and more 
ghostly andunmillinerlike. And still we sat, 
as if spellbound, until actual darkness came 
to our relief, and gave usa spur to rise, shake 
off the paralysis of the place, and depart. 
As we fled up the narrow foot-path, a bat 
flew past.us, and toads hopped away into 
the grass from under our feet. 





ALUMNI REPRESENTATION. 
BY THE REV. J. D. KRUM, D.D. 


THE question whether the alumni of col- 
leges should be accorded the right to a voice 
in their management is undoubtedly at- 
tracting much attention. Several of our 
larger colleges have adopted this principle, 
by giving their graduates the right to choose 
a portion of their trustees from among 
themselves; and the alumni of many of 
the others have for some\time been seeking 
its recognition in them. The objections to 
this plan have been skillfully formulated 
and ably stated;,-but they do not have such 
weight that the friends of the movement 
are ready to adandon it and recommend a 
return, by those which have adopted it. to 
the old plan of ‘‘ close corporations.” The 
truth is that they are all based upon a mis- 
conception. They assume that the move- 
ment is one of hostility to the present man- 
agement of these institutions. This objec- 
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tion constantly reappears, and it is this 
that gives the opposition to this plan al- 
most its only strength. Nothing, however, 
could be further from the fact. The 
friends of alumni representation are not 
moved by aspirit of hostility either to the 
boards of trustees, or to the faculties of 
these institutions, or to their present man- 
agement. It is upon a broader and firmer 
ground than any mere spirit of hostility to 
& management that this movement is 
founded. : 

It is to sécure a right which they believe 
in justice belongs to them, and which will 
bring the government of our colleges into 
harmony with American ideas, and which 
will secure a proper mode of communicat- 
ing with these governing bodies, that they 
are contending. After a college has been 
in existence for any considerable time, its 
alumni are its constituents. It is true that 

e‘*they have received certain benefits from 
an institution of learning”; but it is true 
also that they, in their turn, do something 
for it. It may be safely asserted that the 
character of its graduates give char- 
acter to a college; that the positions 
they gain in the professions and in the 
state or nation raise it to a position of 
eminence; and that as their fame extends 
the fame of the college is extended, more 
even than by the presidents who have man- 
aged it and the professors who have given 
instruction in it. And not only do the 
graduates of a college make its reputa- 
tion for it; but, unless they are in some way 
alienated from their Alma Mater, it is from 
their families and the families that may be 
reached by their influence its classes are to 
be recruited in the future. There are col- 
leges even in this country whose catalogues, 
as they are traced back, will show three or 
four generations of the same family among 
their students, And, if endowments are 
necded, it is from their graduates and those 
whom they can reach by their influence 
that they are expected to come. 

And yet, much as their graduates have 
done to give these institutions of learning 
their positions and dependent as the insti- 
tutions are upon them for their moral and 
financial support, the anomaly is presented 
of their having no voice in the selection of 
the officers who govern them and who 
direct the expenditure of the money they 
are expected to furnish them. There is no 
other class of institutions in our land in 
which the right of management by their 
officers is as absolute as in these; there is 
no other class of institutions in which the 
managers have the right to name their suc- 
cessors, in such absolute independence of 
their constituents; and there are none that 
are, like these, so entirely exempt from all 
accountability for their acts to anybody. 
In every department of the government the 
constituency determines the succession in 
office. The supporters of benevolent insti- 
tutions can make their voice heard in some 
way by their managers; the stockholders 
in our banking institutions and railroad 
corporations have a voice in the selection of 
their officers and so, of course, in their man- 
agement; and in all these cases there is 
somebody existing somewhere in which the 
power of review resides; but it is left for 
our institutions of learning, which are sup- 
posed to have the most enlightened of all 
constituencies, to deprive them, except 
where the plan of alumni representation 
has been adopted, of all right of choice in 
their officers. There is no way even of 
communication between alumni and trust- 
ees, except by the permission of the latter. 
The Government of Russia has been defined 
as ‘“‘an absolute monarchy, limited by the 
power of assassination.” The government 
of our colleges presents a like absolute 
power, limited by death; and it is this 
anomaly in their government which makes 
it so wholly un-American in its character, 
which the friends of alumni representation 
seek to have removed, and to secure for 
themselves a voice in the management of 
the institutions which they have given their 
positions:and whose dependence upon them 
for their support extends so widely. 

What, then, are the objections that’ are 
made to this plan? 

It is said that, if the alumni have any- 
thing important to say in ‘‘ recommending 
changes and improvements,” they have 
ways enough open to them, ‘Let them 
write for. the public press.” Will the trust- 





ees and faculties see what they write? 
“Let them communicate with the trustees 
and faculties of the colleges.” Will these 
bodies receive and answer them? ‘“‘ Let 
them at theirannual meetings . . .. pass 
resolutions, and make speeches, and venti- 
late their sentiments to the utmost.” This 
is recommended as a very effective way of 
making their voice heard. But will trust- 
ees and faculties be at alumni meetings to 
hear it? Usually they are not present at 
these meetings. Who, then, will communi- 
cate ‘‘ speeches,” ‘‘ resolutions,” ‘‘senti- 
ments” to them? Volunteers may not be 
found to do this work. Trustees are under 
no obligation to receive any communica- 
tion from alumni. . They have been known 
to leave one of their questions unanswered 
for years. But, if there is a representative 
trustee from the alumni, they will have a 
channel of communication with the body. 
While voluntaryism will be likely to be 
frowned upon, official connection with the 
body will be respected. 

The proposed mode of electing a portion 
of the trustees, it is maintained, may be 
a violation of their charters, and, there- 
fore, it is opposed. This objection opens a 
wide field for discussion. Those who make 
it can hardly mean to say that the legisla- 
tures which granted these charters to their 
founders placed them out of the reach of 
any subsequent control or change by the 
legislature, They can hardly mean to say 
to us that they created a power greater than 
themselves, and made it a part of their enact- 
ments that their charters should be like 
‘‘the law of the Medes and Persians.” 
Those who raise this objection of the viola- 
tion of charters would have us believe too 
much. And then, again, we must look at 
the intention of the founders of these insti- 
tutions. Undoubtedly they were men of 
large minds and liberal spirits. They de- 
signed that they should become great educa- 
tional forces and reach a great number of 
minds, - In some cases. the institutions 
have outgrown the thought of their found- 
ers. The numbers who receive instructions 
in them exceed anything of which they ever 
dreamed; and the trustees of these large 
institutions have been conspicuous for aban- 
doning the ‘‘ close corporation” system, and 
cordially adopting the principle of alumni 
representation, They thought it no ‘‘in- 
sult” to be asked to make the change. 
Others of these institutions can hardly be 
held to have carried out the purpose of 
their founders. If, with large endowments 
and ample facilities for growth, they con- 
tinue to draw few students to them for a 
great number of years, there is pretty good 
evidence that idea of their founders has not 
been realized. And, instead of ‘‘a policy 
which involves so serious a violation of the 
spirit of the charters of the colleges,” the 
adoption of alumni representation would 
unquestionably help to preserve it. The 
trustees of these colleges, then, should not 
consider it an insult to be asked to make 
the change. 

But it is said that this plan could not 
‘be fairly carried out.” ‘‘A general vote 
of the alumni of a college for the election 
of a trustee” cannot be secured. It can be 
secured from the great majority of those 
who will take interest enough in the sub- 
ject to mail the votes which they are asked 
to cast. If they do not do that, and let an 
election go by default, the real majority 
will record their choice, after all. And it 
is confidently believed that the elections in 
the colleges where the change has been 
made will show that a great many more 
than ‘‘a tenth part” of the alumni have 
participated in them, Nor is there any 
good ground for the charge that this plan 
will furnish the best ‘‘ opportunity for 
cliques.” Large bodies do not furnish. as 
favorable a field for the operations of 


cliques as small ones, especially where the | 


small one is.a‘‘ close corporation.” That 
is the verdict alike of experience ‘and ob- 
servation. i 

Nor, once more, can the new method be 
injurious by its limiting the term of serv- 
ice of the trustees. If there is' anything 
that will tend to make men indifferent and 
to lead them to follow a mere routine, it is 
that they hold their positions for life, On 
the other hand, the» fact ‘that they are 
chosen for a limited term, and that what 
they do must. be. done quickly, and, that. if 
they serve well. they. will most likely. be 





called to continue in the service will stimu- 
ulate them to acquaint themselves thor- 
oughly with the questions they are called to 
consider and to act with energy. And, be 
sides, as there will be constantly recurring 
elections, the number of those who will! 
acquire an intimate knowledge of the man- 
agement of these institutions will be largely 
increased; a result which is, from every 
point of view, most desirable. 

Altogether, the advantages promised by 
the new method are far greater than those 
afforded by the government of colleges by 
“ close corporations.” It opens a channel 
for communication between the alumni 
and the trustees. That is legitimate and 
official, It gives a right to a constituency 
which justly belongs to it. As the alumni 
must always be the ones from whom a col- 
lege expects its moneyed support, it 
removes the wrong of ‘‘ taxation without 
representation.” And, above everything 
else, it must bind the alumni more closely 
to their Alma Mater and lead them to take 
a deeper interest in her welfare. Thisright 
was secured for the alumni of Cornell 
University by its charter, which its liberal 
founder helped to frame. In other institu- 
tions it has been conceded to them by their 
trustees, and in them all it has been proved 
beneficial and has met the expectations of 
its friends. 





PROPOSED MISSION IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 





(READ AT THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, AT SYRACUSE, 
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BY J. O. MEANS, D. D., 
Recording Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M. 





‘‘In the nineteenth century the white has 
madea man out of the black; in the twen- 
tieth century Europe will make a world out of 
Africa.”” The French periodical which quotes 
this saying of ‘‘one of the great poets of the 
world”’ has accounts of enterprises innumera- 
ble, scientific, commercial, and religious, which 
are working toward the fulfillment of the 
poet’s prediction. ‘The African question,” 
it declares, ‘‘preoccupies all minds, and the 
Central Plateau might be compared toa vast 
citudel, assailed on every side by armies of 
merchants, eager to know the riches it con- 
tains.’”?” We are best acquainted with what 
England is doing ; but Germany, France, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, Italy, all have their parties of 
scientific explorers penetrating the vast un- 
known ; while commercial companies are or- 
ganizing for manufacturing, for traffic, and 
for communication by canals, railroads, tele- 
graph lines, steamboats, and elephant trains, 
The flooding of the Sahara may seem chimer- 
ical—to make an inland sea, over which transit 
shall be swifter than by camels, while by the 
evaporation of its waters the shores shall be 
made fertile and fruitful in harvests; but the 
French Government looks favorably upon the 
railway from Algeria toward the Soudan, and 
four other railroads to the interior are pro- 
jected. With towns hidden in the mysterious 
depths, like Sansandig, of only 40,000 inhabit- 
ants; but. which has ‘‘merchants who could 
at a moment’s notice produce $250,000 or 
$300,000 more readily than many European 
bankers”’ ; with cities like Kuka, of 60,000 in- 
habitants; Bida, Abeokuta, and [lora, of 80,- 
000, and Ibadan, of 150,000; with exports 
fromthe single port of Lagos of two and a 
half million dollars, paid for in the products 
of English looms and anvils; itis not strange 
that keen-eyed commerce should be looking 
into this ‘‘dark continent.’ Seven hundred 
thousand kilograms (a million and a half 
pounds) of ivory are annually received in En- 
gland, it is stated, to, yield which 50,000 ele- 
phants must be slain (some inroads this 
must make upon the monsters of which Liv- 
ingstone saw troops two miles long); cot- 
ton to be obtained, coffee, camwood, indi- 
go, gold, iron, copper, coal, palm oil, In- 
dia rubber, beeswax, ground-nuts, a fresh mar- 
ket:for what.is yielded by her whirling spindles 
and her skillful fingers—it would be strange if 
‘Europe did not try to make a world out of 
Africa. 

In the making Christianity must have a 
hand or there will bea failure. Christianity 
has made the beginning. This finroad upon 
the Central Plateau is through the gates which 
Christian missions, have opened. The move- 
ment toward scientific exploration of there- 
cesses, of Africa and all that is coming ont of 
it originated in what was done by self-deny- 
ing ministers of the Church Missionary Socie- 
ty, who do not yet rest from their labors, 
though their works do follow them. 


I, THE COUNTRY IN GENERAL. 


The Continent of Africa is equal in area to 
Europe and,North America combined, and has 
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a population more than double that of both 
Americas. It holds nearly one-sixth of the 
human race. The northern portion was the 
seat of ancient civilization and has had its 
part to play in the modern world. South 
Africa for more than two hundred years has 
been the seat of European colonies, which are 
now becoming opulent free states. Central 
Africa has been almost an unknown region 
till our day. Snow-capped mountains may be 
seen from far; but Kilimanjaro and Keniay 
though only two hundred miles from theeast> 
ern coast, had not been seen by European eyes 
till 1848, and the story. of missionaries about 
the great inland seas; wes ;laughed. at in 
geographical . circles, twenty-five. years ago. 
To many the marvelous volumes of Mr. Stau- 
ley first disclosed.the mysteries of ‘‘The Dark 
Continent ’’—dark in our knowledge of it and 
in its moral. coloring, though in its physical 
characteristics comparable, with the fairest 
quarters of the globe...Mr. Stanley, in his 
great feat of crossing from east to west, was 
preceded a year by Commander Cameron, who 
went through lower down. Dr. Livingstone 
ranged up from the Cape Colony to Angola, 
and crossed again from west to.east;and zig- 
zagged through the southern portions. Dr. 
Lacerda, in 1798, penetrated to the Cazembe’s 
capitol, as did Monteiro, in 1831; the Portu- 
gese knew of Lake Nyassa; Graca and Silva 
Porto have penetrated from the west; Savorg- 
nan de Brazza has explored the Ogowé, Just 
now Major Alexander Alberto de Serpa Pinto 
has crossed from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean ; while Grant.and Speke, Gordon, Elton, 
Van der Decken, Schweinfurth, and. others 
have made great discoveries in the eastern and 
northern portions. Yet much remains wholly 
unexplored, and of what we know best our 
knowledge is imperfect. 

Central Africa geographers call that part of 
this mysterious continent which, with the 
Atlantic for its western boundary and the 
Indian Ocean for its eastern, lies between the 
parallels of about 5° north of the Equator and 
18° or 20° south, Bordering Central Africa, on 
the north are the great states of Soudan, where 
a sort of Mohammedanism prevails, and Abys- 
sinia, where a sort. of Christianity prevails, 
Above these the Sahara and the Desert of 
Nubia stretch from the Atlantic to the Red 
Sea. Beyond the Great. Desert are Egypt, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco, while 
west of the Soudan are the vast territories 
watered by the Senegal, the Gambia, the 
Jolliba, the Quorra, Binnué, and Niger, coming 
down to the Gulf of Guinea. Toward the 
south the Central Plateau is bounded by the 


Zambeat. 
The shape of Central Africa has been com- 


pared to that of an inverted saucer, It Is 
rimmed on the seacoast by a narrow strip of 
low land; a few miles inland the country 
rounds up to a rocky ridge; a little further in 
it spreads into a table-land, which, sinking into 
a slight hollow toward the middle, fills the 
breadth of the continent. The general eleva- 
tion of the table-land is more than 2,500 feet ; 
while here and there it is swollen into moun- 
tains, out of which shoot peaks which are the 
loftiest, with a few exceptions, of any on the 
globe. Inthe most elevated table-land there 
are immense swamps and lakes, which are the 
spring-heads of the Nile, flowing northward to 
the Mediterranean, one-eleventh of the cireum- 
ference of the globe, and draining a basin more 
than twice the size of the basin of the Missts- 
sippi; of the Jub and the Dana and the Zam- 
besi, flowing eastward to the Indian Ocean; 
and of the Cunene, the Coanza, the Congo, 
with its 4,000 miles of navigable waters, and 
the Ogowé, emptying into the Atlantic, 

The area of Central Africa is greater 
than that of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mounfiains, and its population 
is about equal to our whole country. 
A characteristic feature is a chain of lakes, 
vaster in extent and in volume of water 
than those which stretch from Lake Superior 
to the St. Lawrence. While there are Inter- 
minable forests and morasses, there are still 
greater breadths of fertile plains and ealubri- 
ous high lands, Central Africa is not, as it 
was once thought, a torrid desert or an unmit- 
igated swamp; but “one of the most luxurl- 
ant and productive regions of the earth.” “It 
is imagined by some,” continues Mr. Rowley, 
who has traversed the eastern portion, “ that 
the great Central Plateau, because it isthe seat 
of a widespread lake system and is also inter- 
sected in ‘almost every direction by rivers, 
which have numerous branches and in whose 
valleys marshes are formed, is nothing better 
than a huge swamp. This is an error'to which 
travelers have unwittingly contributed. Most 
African explorations have had for their object 
the discovery of river sources, Travelers, 
therefore, have kept as close as they could to 
the rivers, and fn the narratives of their trav- 
els they frequently describe a very humid 
country. Livingstone was said by the natives 
to have been afflicted with water in the head, 
so persistently did he hunt after and cling to 
the watery regions, But no one knew better 
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than Livingstone that the cwamp-lands are 
not the chief characteristic of Central Africa. 
He continually expatiated on magnificent 
ranges of highland country. My recollections 
of the highlands of East Central Africa are 
not less pleasant than were those of Dr. 
Livingstone. After leaving the River Shiré, 
at about 350 miles from the coast, and 
passing over a hill country, in which steppes 
alternated with broad valleys, cultivated 
lands with long stretches of park-like woods, 
we reached, at an altitude of about 2,500 
feet, a seemingly illimitable plain, which 
opened out to view one of the most magnifi- 
cent prospects I ever beheld. Far as the eye 
could see—and here, for the greater part of the 
year, the atmosphere fs so clear that it does 
not seem to impede the vision—there extended 
a wide, grassy plain, broken here and there by 
rocks of fantastic shape, verdant hills, clusters 
of trees, streams Of water, on whose banks 
grew lofty trees, which formed bowers of folli- 
age that equaled in hue and excelled in grace 
of form any similar production of Europe; 
and mountains that far and near lifted up their 
heads toward the pale azure of the sky, rising 
sometimes tothe hight of nearly 10,000 feet. 
The fertility of the greater part of this 
vast plain was remarkable. Year by year it 
produced abundantly a great variety of cereals 
and tuberous plants. The larger wild animals 
were scarce, for the population was great and 
had driven them to take shelter in less-peopled 
districts. The climate was cool and refresh- 
ing. Indeed, it was a land calculated to nour- 
ish the body, to gladden the heart, and to con- 
tent the mind.”’ 

The people of Central Africa belong to the 
great Bantu family, resembling somewhat in 
color and form, but differing wholly in lan- 
guage from the Negroes proper, who dwell 
north of the Equator and especially about the 
Gulf of Guinea. The Bantu tribes have a skin 
varying from a brown to a blue-black, and hair 
wooly, but differing in length and quality. In 
the far interior are tribes of dwarfs, the classic- 
al pigmies. Major de Serpa Pinto met with 
people of yellowish white skins and hair and 
pink eyes. There are several large kingdoms 
fn the interior, though generally there is a 
Toose, incoherent tribal relationship, with 
little government of any kind. Villages have 
head men and look out for themselves, but 
give little support to one another. Cotton 
cloths are woven by some tribes; smiths 
smelt iron ore and hammer out hoes and spears 
on stone anvils ; copper ornaments are curious- 
ly wrought; earthen pottery in basket patterns 
is baked by the women. A belt of cannibals, 
eomprising some of the most vigorous and in- 
telligent of the African people, stretches across 
from the Cameroons to the Albert Nyanza, 
Everywhere polygamy and slavery prevail in 
the most degrading forms. Slaves are one of 
the chief products and a great article of com- 
merce. The inland slave trade is immense and 
universal. The external trade to Egypt and 
the Barbary States, Arabia, and Turkey has 
swept off its half million souls yearly. 

In Northern Africa Mohammedanism is prey- 
alent. The western coast is fringed with 
Christian missions from Sierra Leone to the 
Gulf of Guinea. In South Africa twelve or 
fifteen societies are doing a noble work, As 
for the interior, it is less than twenty years 
since the first Protestant undertaking was 
made and less than ten years since any society 
was fairly established.* 





* In Algeria there are Roman Catholic missions, At 
the Gambia there are stations of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Society and of the Paris Societe des Missions 


the Propagation of the Gospel and of the Church of 
England West Indian Missionary Association. At 
Sierra Leone, those of the Church Missionary Society, 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, of Lady Hunt- 
ingdon's Connection, and of the United Methodist 
Free Churches. At Mendi, those of the American Mis_ 
sionary Association and of the Church Missionary 
Society. At Liberia, those of the American Protest- 
ant Episcopal, of the American Methodist Episcopal, 
of the American Presbyterian, and of the Basle Evan- 
gelical Missionary Societies. On the Gulf of Guinea, 
those of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, of the 
Basle Evangelical Missionary Society, of the North 
German, Bremen, Missionary Society, At Yoruba, 
those of the Church Missionary Society, of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, of the American Southern 
Baptist Convention. On the Niger, at old Calabar and 
the Cameroons, are those of the Church Missionary 
Society, of the United Presbyterian and of the En- 
glish Baptist Missionary Societies. At the Gaboon 
and Corisco, those of the American Presbyterian 
Board. Among the Damaras and in Namaqua Land, 
those of the Rhenish and of the Wesleyan Methodist 
and of the Finnish Societies. In Cape Colony, those 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, of 
the London Missionary Society, of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, of the United Brethren, of the Berlin 
Society, of the Renish (Barmen) Society, of the Paris 
Societie Evengelique, of the Reformed Church of 
Cape Colony, of the Scotch Free Church, of the United 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society, and a Mos- 
lem Missionary Society. In the Transvaal, Kaffraria, 
Natal, and Zululand, those of the London Missionary 
Society, of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, of the 
Paris Societe des Missions Evangeliques, of the Berlin 
Missions Gemeinde, of the Hermannsburg Missions 
Gemeinde, of the Reformed Chureh of Cape Colony 
and of Natal, of the Suciety for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, of the Scotch Free Church, of the Scotch 
United Presbyterian, of the United Brethren, of the 
Norway Misstons Gemiende, of the Swiss of Canton de 
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| Vaud, of the American Board, of several independent 


Evangelique. At the Pongas, those of the Society for ’ 
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HM, ORGANIZATIONS NOW AT WORK IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


We cannot know what we ought to do until 
we know what others are doing. 

Upon this immense plateau of heathenism, 
with its seething swamps and morasses and icy 
peaks and its fertile plains and breezy uplands, 
there are at the present time ten Christian 
organizations at work. On an equal division, 
each society would have a parish of sixty 
thousand square miles and of four million 
souls. 

1. The Chureh Missionary Society of Lon- 
don, thirty-five years ago, led the way for all 
that has come and is coming, by planting a 
mission at Mombasa, on the Indian Ocean, near 
Zanzibar. Mombasa is not inland; but it has 
proved, in God’s providence, the first step 
thitherward. Three years ago this venerable 
society struck inland seven or eight hundred 
miles, to Victoria Nyanza, and began a mission 
in Uganda and Karagua, with stations at 
Mpwapwa and elsewhere, intermediate from 
the coast. This region is in the extreme 
northern part of Central Africa and is of vast 
magnitude. The Victoria Nyanza covers an 
area equal to the great State of New York and 
its shores and beautiful islands are alive with 
busy populations. Mr. Stanley says King 
Mtesa had a navy of three hundred war-canoes 
and an army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand warriors. Great difficulties are encoun- 
tered in the mission, great sacrifices of precious 
lives, and large expenditures of treasure have 
been made; but the latest intelligence is full 
of promise.* 

2. The United Methodist Free Churches of 
England have had a mission since 1862 at Ribe, 
near Mombasa, a few miles from the ocean and 
about one hundred and fifty miles south of the 
Dana River.t 

8. The Universities’ Mission, the first mis- 
sion in the interior, established by gentlemen 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and Dublin 
Universities, was commenced in 1860, among 
the Shiré highlands, near Lake Nyassa, and 
after the sad death of Bishop McKenzie was 
removed to Zanzibar, and now has stations on 
that island, at Magila, on the mainland, two 
days inland, at Masasi, one hundred and thir- 
ty miles inland, and is occupying the territory 
between Lake Nyassa and the ocean. 

4. The London Missionary Society has taken 
the region of Lake Tanganyika, seven hundred 
miles by road from the ocean. It is to have 
stations at Mirambo’s town, in Ugara, at Ujiji, 
on the east shore, and elsewhere on the lake. 
The region is immense, and of commanding 
importance on the great line of caravans across 
the continent. It is proving very costly in life 
and treasure to lay the foundations.§ 

5. On Lake Nyassa, further south and com- 
paratively easy of access, with water deeper 
and wilder than that of any Scotch tarn, 
and mountains by the side of which Ben Nevis 
would seem an ant-hill, in 1872 the Free Church 
of Scotland commenced the Livingstonia Mis- 
sion, and the Established Church a mission at 
Blantyre, near by. So momentous did the 
question of a wise location seem that Dr. Stew- 
art, of Lovedale, was taken from his important 
charge of the college and spent months in 
making inquiries and explorations before this 
region was decided upon, though David Liv- 
ingstone himself had recommended it.| 

6. The Société des Missions Evangéliques, of 
Paris, in conjunction with its Basutu churches, 


—— 


laborers, and of the Roman Catholics. In Madagascar 
are those of the Roman Catholics, of the Norway Mis- 
sions Gemeinde, of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, and of the London Missionary Society. 
In Abyssinia, those of the London Jewish Missionary 
Society, of the Established Church of Scotland Jewish 
Mission, of the St. Chrischona Pilgrim Mission, of the 
Swedish Evangel. Fosterlands Stifels, and of the 
Roman Catholics. In Egypt, those of the Roman 
Catholics, of the American United Presbyterian, of . 
the St. Chrischona Pilgrim Mission, and of several 
independent lab About 1860 the St. Chrischona 
Brethren projected an “Apostles’ Street,” to reach 
from Egypt southward, to be comprised in twelve 
stations, fifty leagues distant from each other, 8t. 





Cairo, St. Luke’s at Assuan, and thus onward. The 
“Aposties’ Street” has not been completed and the 
project never had much success. See Krapf, 183. 


*The expenses Of this mission, commenced in 1876, 
are reported to March, 1876, £849; to March, 1877, | 
29,060; to March, 1878, £27,073; to March, 1879, £18,839. 
Total, 2£30,830~$154,000. March, 1979, the staff com- 
prised two clergymen and seven lay teachers, with 
two stations. 


+ Expenses for year ending, June 1878, 21,808. Four (?) 
missionaries. 


¢ At the close of 1878 the European staff numbered 
one bishop, six priests, six deacons, and twelve laity, 
six of whom were ladies. Amount expended in 1878 
was £4,520 10s, 0d. The average for the last five years 
is about 25,425. 


§ Expenses reported to May, 1877, 28,564; to May, 
1878, 24,046, 


I The cost of the Livingstonia Mission is reported to 
April, 1876, £5,111; 1877, £2,160; 1878, £8,982; 1879, 
22,150. Total, 212,808, equal to $64,000. Staff, one 


1877, £3,548; 1878, £1,296 ; 1870, 22,115. Total, 26,889; 


pying the Barotsé Valley, which is the region 
about the headwaters of the Zambesi, above 
the Victoria Falls, some 1,200 miles from the 
mouth of the river. 

7. The Livingstone Inland Mission has had 
missionaries since 1878 on the Atlantic Coast, 
working about the mouth of the Congo, and 
measures are in progress to re-enforce them 
and push into the region north of Stanley 
Pool.* 

8. The Baptist Missionary Society of England 
has a station at Makuta, near the Congo, south 
of the Yellala Cataracts, and is endeavoring to 
reach Stanley Pool and work upward on the 
south side of the great river.t 

9. The Roman Catholics have missions at 
Zanzibar, at Bagamoyo, at U}iji and in Mtesa’s 
kingdom, and on the Congo. A company of 
priests is also on the way to the Barotsé Valley, 
traversing the immense spaces in wagons from 
Capetown. 

10. Another organization, really Christian 
and which may be so helpful to all the mis- 
sions that it should not be omitted in enumer- 
ating the agencies at work for the redemption 
of Central Africa, is the International Associa- 
tion for the Suppression of the Slave Trade 
and Opening of Central Africa. In Sept., 1876, 
under the presidency and by the invitation of 
His Majesty Leopold II, the King of the Bel- 
gians, there was held at his palace at Brussels 
a Geographical Conference, comprising emi- 
nent men of seven great European nations. 
An organization was formed, with King Leo- 
pold as president and the presidents of the 
Geographical Societies of Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
and London as vice-presidents, ‘to explore 
scientifically the unknown parts of Central 
Africa, to facilitate the opening of roads by 
which civilization may be introduced, and to 
find means of suppressing the Negro slave 
trade.” In pursuance of these objects, the 
one practical measure determined upon was 
the formation of relief stations, at Bagamoyo, 
on the east, at Loanda, on the west coast, at 
Ujiji and Nyangwé, and at Muata Yanvo’s 
capital in the interior, and at other command- 
ing centers. The relief stations are to have no 
military surroundings. They are to comprise a 
scientific man as chief, with a naturalist, an 
astronomer, and several artisans skilled in 
handicraft. The atd of merchants and consuls, 
where such are found, is to be invoked. The 
stations are to be provided with stores of every 
kind, to furnish resting-places for travelers, 
explorers, missionaries, to supply necessaries, 
and gather information. They are not to be dis- 
tinctively commercial, nor religious. ‘‘ Mission- 
aries,” says the secretary, ‘‘ will be free to come 
and establish themselves in the neigborhood, 
and to erect places of worship and schools. 
To whatever creed they belong, they will re- 
ceive aid and support from the relief sta- 
tions.’? Expeditions to carry out these great 
objects have already started. Companies of 
scientific men have gone in from Zanzibar, 
and one or two other stations are in process of 
establishment toward Lake Tanganyika and 
beyond. Mr. Stanley’s expedition to the 
mouth of the Congo is a part of this scheme. 
His Majesty, King Leopold, expressed the 
hope that our Board, in its proposed mission, 
would find these relief stations helpful, and 
would also contribute, by what it should do, 
something to increase the number and useful- 
ness of such relief stations. 

In proposing to join forces with these great 
organizations already at work for the evangeli- 
zation (the King of the Belgians himself used 
the word evangelization) of the Dark Continent, 
it would be unpardonable not to seek carefully 
and avail ourselves eagerly of the information 
they have gained, the fruits of their explora- 
tions, the lessons of their experience, and the 
counsels they had to offer. 

We gladly take this opportunity to express 
our deep appreciation of the distinguished 
courtesies and generous favors received in the 
prosecution of our inquiries from officers and 
members of these honored societies ; from mis- 
sionaries, explorers, and travelers ; and from 
many other gentlemen in the most eminent 
stations of the civil, scientific, and social life 
of Europe, who have manifested a lively inter- 
est in our work and have rendered substantial 
assistance. 

Ill. WHERE SHOULD A NEW MISSION BE ES- 
TABLISHED ? 

In the judgment of those whose advice is of 
most value, the question of location is of su- 
preme importance. Mistakes involving large 
expenditures of money and sacrifice of life 
have been made by our own Board, as well as 
by other societies, and in this very Continent 
of Africa, in entering regions which afterward 
had to be abandoned. A missionary society 
cannot be justified in selecting only a good ficld 
“* Livingstone (Congo) Inland Mission. Report of first 
‘year’s work, 1878. Hon. Secretary, Rev. Alfred Tilly 
Cardiff, Wales. 1879. Receipts, £1,266 49, Iigd. Pay- 
ments £997 17s, 83d. Five (?) missionaries; two sta- 
tions.—“ The Regions Beyond,” edited by Mrs. H. Grat- 
ten Guinness. Number for March, 1970. 








equal to $34,500. Staff, one minister and wife, one 
physician, one dairy-woman, five artisans. 


+ Expenses, 1970, £1,900. Staff, four missionaries, 
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has made explorations, with the view of occu- | if there is a better one accessible. Much less 


can it be justified if it fails to seek all available 
information as to regions that seem inviting. 
Nor will it answer, as our experience during 
the past few weeks teaches, to rely upon the 
information which is upon the surface, or to 
take up with what may seem at first view most 
promising fields. Prolonged inquiries may 
prove regions of outward promise to be unde- 
sirable, or that others are preferable. To the 
inquiry what portion of Central Africa now 
most needs missionary labors and offers most 
encouragement; where we should interfere 
with no other society, but might best co-oper- 
ate with all ; and where the work is not likely 
to be done unless we do it, EIGHT regions, to 
name only those of great importance, have been 
suggested. 

1. The first is that of the Upper Congo. 

Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, who, it is under- 
stood, proposed to give £3,000 toward a mis- 
sion in Central Africa, specifically allotted a 
territory beginning where the Ikalembe flows 
{nto the Congo, six or seven hundred miles , 
from its mouth, thence running a thousand 
miles or so along the river eastward and south- 
ward. Nine degrees of longitude and fifteen 
degrees of latitude comprise this allotment, in- 
cluding an area nearly equal to the United 
States east of the Mississippi. 

It is in favor of it that it is a vast domain, in 
the very heart of the continent; that here 
probably the darkness is densest and the say- 
agery most unmitigated ; that the region has 
never been trodden by the feet of Gospel mes- 
sengers ; and that no other society is likely to 
enter it. 

On the other hand, it must be said that we 
know almost nothing and need to verify what 
knowledge we have of the country and of the 
people. Mr. Stanley swept down the broad, 
swift current of the Congo, seeing only what a 
man ina boat could see over banks shrouded 
in part for leagues by impenetrable forests or 
jungles of tall reeds and rushes. Commander 
Cameron crossed the southern part of this re- 
gion and Dr. Livingstone penetrated it here and 
there. Nyangwé, the largest town on the 
eastern sweep of the Congo, is the great 
center for Arab slavers. Of Muata Yanvo’s 
capital no traveler gives any description. 
From all accounts, this great inland, upland, 
billowy plateau has a teeming population 
of discordant and belligerent tribes, some 
of them ferocious cannibals, Armed launches 
may force a passage up and down the 
river. Some time must elapse before it would 
be hopeful to establish mission stations. 
Neither of the missionary societies at work be- 
low Stanley Pool counts upon reaching the 
smooth water above the cataracts in less than 
ayear. Mr. Stanley, with his steam launches 
and great equipments for ascending the river, 
is not expected to get through and return in 
less than two years. Our friends of the Living- 
stone Inland Congo Mission and of the Baptist 
Missionary Society express the most hearty 
welcome to our Board, if it will join them and 
are ready to co-operate to any extent practi- 
cable. Ultimately, of course, these societies 
would expect to have and it would be right 
they should have the Lower Congo for their 
operations. Inevitably it would be several 
years before an independent station could be 
formed by the Board above the Ikalembe, 
which is the lowest point Mr. Arthington 
designates. Instead of adding a fourth explor- 
ing company to those already at the mouth of 
the Congo, it seems expedient to wait, and not 
to interfere with their undertakings. 

8. The second region suggested is that of the 
Dana River and Mt. Kenia. 

On the eastern side of Africa, two or three 
degrees south of the Equator, there is a knot 
of mountains which reach an altitude almost 
as high as Mt. Blanc would be with Mt. Wash- 
ington on top of it. Two of these mountains, 
Kilimanjaro and Kenia, though under the very 
Equator, with the torrid sun blazing square 
down upon them twelve months of the 
year, are covered with perpetual snow, and 
feed great rivers, which flow through forests of 
priceless timber and fertilize fields which only 
need the peace and security of Christian civil- 
ization to be granaries of wealth. These moun- 
tains lie east of Victoria Nyanza, toward which 
they may send their western rainfall, as that 
on their eastern flanks discharges, at a shorter 
distance, into the Indian Ocean. The region is 
described by Krapf and Rebman as the Switzer- 
land of Africa. Mt. Kenia, nearest the 
Equator, gives rise to the Dana River, which 
rushes in a strong current 200 miles to the 
ocean. Abarat the mouth blocks the Dana 
to large ships. Inside the bar a steamer can 
pass up 100 miles from Formosa Bay. 

It is in favor of this region that several gen- 
tlemen in missionary and scientific circles, 
deeply interested in our undertaking and 
thoroughly acquainted with African explora- 
tions, without previously exchanging a word 
with each other, spontaneously named this as, 
above all others, the region they would recom- 
mend to the Board. “ The climate is beautiful 





and healthy.” The tribes south of the river 
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are branches of the Wapokomoand Ukambani; 


not very numerous, but accessible to mission- 
ary effort. Mingled with these tribes south of 
the Dana and chiefly occupying the region 
north of it arethe Gallas, a vigorous, domi- 
nating race, numbering many millions, and 
dividing with the Somali the vast territory 
northward to Abyssinia. The Gallas call 
themselves ‘‘ Orma,”’ which means brave men. 
Dr. Krapf, who knows them well, calls them 
the Germans of Africa, and thinks ‘‘they are 
destined, after their conversion to Christianity, 
to fulfill to Africa the mission which Heaven 
has pointed out to the Germans in Europe.” 
The Gallas are not Negroes proper. They are 
classed among the Hamitic families, are “of a 
dark brown color, powerfully built, more 
savage looking from their long hair worn like a 
mane on their shoulders.’”’ In the neighbor- 
hood of Abyssinia they are Mohammedans and 
tillers of the soil. Under the Equator they are 
heathen, and lead a nomadic life as breeders of 
cattle, immense herds of which feed on the 
succulent plains watered by the Dana and the 
Jub. 

The approach to this field would be easy. It 
is not far from Zanzibar to Formosa Bay, 
where the beautiful islands of Patta and 
Manda, fertile and healthy, would serve 
admirably as a base of operations. Dr. Krapf 
is confident that the Dana River offers a good 
way of reaching the northern end of Victoria 
Nyanza, and regards the occupancy of the 
Dana and Mt. Kenia as opening ultimately to 
the territory north and west of Albert Nyanza. 
The Church Missionary Society would most 
heartily welcome our Board to a fleld so closely 
connected with theirs at Mombasa and at 
Kilimanjaro, which they hope to occupy, and 
at Victoria Nyanza, which they are occupying. 
They kindly offer to place at our disposal what 
Dr. Krapf and Rebman and others of their mis- 
sionaries have done in preparing dictionaries 
and grammars, and in making explorations and 
gathering information. 

There are drawbacks to the choice of this 
field. Attempts have been made to occupy it, 
which have not succeeded. It has even proved 
perilous to try to penetrate the country of the 
Gallas, who are a fierce, if not a ferocious peo- 
ple. Baron Van der Decken was harassed and 
baffled in his efforts to explore the Dana River, 
and was slaughtered, with nearly all his fol- 
lowers, on the Jub, a few years since (1865). 
The Wapokomo, south of the Dana, are not 
numerous ; they are to be reckoned by thou- 
sands only. A mission among the Gallas, 
however important, will not spread into Cen- 
tral Africa; but rather away from it. These 
and other drawbacks it may not be necessary 
to dwell upon, in view of another consideration 
which, perhaps, will of itself be decisive. The 
United Methodist Free Churches, who have 
for seventeen years had a mission at Ribe, 
about 150 miles south of the Dana, say they 
are fully expecting to push their stations up 
to the Dana, and to cross it and work among 
the Gallas. 

It was not till special attention had been 
called to this great field, and inquiries had 
been pushed in various directions for all the 
information attainable, that discovery was 
made on a personal visit tothe managers of 
the Free Methodist Mission that for our Board 
to choose this region might seem to interfere 
with their plans. Though the resources which 
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manently clear of the floating islands of vege- 
tation, which for months effectually dam the 
stream to the passage of boats. In the polit- 
ical complications in which Egypt is involved, 
itis questionable whether the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment can even keep up the show of sov- 
ereignty over the immense territories she has 
been annexing toward the Equator. Extensive 
explorations would be requisite, and informa- 
tion not now accessible must be obtained, be- 
fore it would be practicable to begin mission- 
ary work here. It is one of the celestial 
visions of the Church Missionary Society that 
some day it may stretch across this continent- 
al breadth of barbarism, so that its missiona- 
ries from Mombasa and Victoria Nyanza may 
join hands with ite missionaries coming in 
from the Atlantic, along the Niger and the 
|, Binnué. 

4. The three regions we have been canvass- 
ing are on the extreme northern part of Cen- 
tral Africa. The fourth region suggested for 
our occupancy is further south, between the 
great lakes, Tanganyika and Nyassa, and 
thence westward. 

Some of those who have specially called the 
attention of the Board to Central Africa think 
that this is where we ought to begin. It would 
be in close proximity to the fields of the Lon- 
don and of the Scotch societies, whose co-op- 
eration would be generous and helpful. It is 
a region comparatively easy of access, from 
the ocean up the Zambesi, and the Shiré and 
Lake Nyassa. Gentlemen connected with the 
Glasgow Central African Trading Company 
assure us that the same facilities of transporta- 
tion which they give to the Scotch societies 
would be extended to our Board. The tribes 
in this region are of the same great family with 
the Zulus, so that our mission at Natal could 
furnish assistance in a mission here. 

On the other hand, matters are in such a 
stage of development hereabouts just now that 
it would seem not wise to decide upon this 
field, if others as hopeful can be found else- 
where. The societies working on the two 
lakes are feeling their way inland, and may 
wish ultimately to cover this ground. While 
it may be true, as Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton 
said, that in this stage of Central African mis- 
sions the various societies should not scatter 
too much, but keep near enough to support 
each other, even if afterward some of them 
change to new regions, still it seems desira- 
ble, in choosing our ground, to give the prefer- 
ence to the vast tracts which are wholly un- 
evangelized. 

5. In the extreme south is another region, 
suggested specially by a gentleman who was a 
member of the Universities’ Mission in their 
earliest movements near the Shiré and Nyassa, 
who traversed the country about the Lower 
Zambesi, was with Bishop McKenzie when he 
died, was a trusted companion of Livingstone 
and the editor of Livingstone’s ‘‘ Last Jour- 
nals.” This’ is the region of Mt. Gorongoso. 
“If I were going out to Africa again as a mis- 
sionary, I should choose this of all places.”? — 

The mountain lies south of the Zambesi, not 
far from Senna and not far from the ocean. 
The Jesuits, who are credited with great fore- 
sight in selecting strategic points, in their 
palmy days in Africa had a mission here, of 
which the ruins are still visible. The country 
about is spoken of as most attractive—a health- 





our Free Methodist friends can devote to this 
work will not allow them to do what they 
would like to do and what greatly needs to be 
done, it was their original intention and has 
long been their endeavor to labor among the 
Gallas. Ribe holds the precious dust of not a 
few of their sainted brethren and sisters ; the 
mission is endeared to them by the sacrifices it 
has cost ; and they are courageous to believe a 
brighter future is before them, and a wider 
territory is to be evangelized by their en- 
deavors. 

8. A third region, and a vast one, suggested 
for the Board is the region north and west of 
the Albert Nyanza, among the Monbuttos and 
the Niam-Niams. 

The Church Missionary Society, with its 
stations on Victoria Nyanza, would cordially 
welcome us to this neighborhood, and be glad 
to share with us and have us share with them 
the labor and expense of developing it. From 
the accounts of Schweinfurth and of Gordon, 
this region is extremely populous and wealthy. 
There seems to be more consolidation of tribes 
into kingdoms and more advance toward civ- 
flization. Schweinfurth describes the country 
with admiration and extols ite richness. ‘‘ The 
Monbutto land greets us as an Eden upon 
earth.” 

The approach to. this country at present is 
very difficult.. The most enterprising explor- 
ers have not succeeded in traversing it or in 
penetrating it veryfar. The road to it, unless | 
by the Dana, not yet proved feasible, is by | 
ascending the Nile to Gondokoro, and so 
striking up tothe extreme limits of the Nile 
basin, south and westward, It remains stil] to! 


ful, fertile, beautiful country. The tribes are 
of the Zulu stock and language. Access would 
be very easy. 

This region, known of old as Monomotapa, 
is now the kingdom of Umzila, who hitherto 
has positively refused to allow missionaries in 
his dominions. It is intimated that he is now 
willing to receive them: The Landeens and 
other roving freebooters, between Gorongoso 
andthe Zambesi, have given great trouble to 
the Portuguese. It is believed, however, that 
American missionaries would have nothing to 
apprehend from them. Natal is not far dis- 
tant, and the mission there could be helpful in 
this region. Indeed, it may seem best to ex- 
pand the Natal mission and extend it up to this 
neighborhood, instead of making Gorongoso a 
new and special Central African Mission. 

6. Gorongoso is near the mouth of the Zam- 
besi. Away up near the sources of the great 
river, above Victoria Falls, in the Barotsé 
Valley, is the sixth region suggested for a 
new mission. 

This Barotsé Valley is a great tract of coun- 
try ten or twelve hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Zambesi, of a fertility like that 
of the Lower Nile Valley, owing its rank, luxu- 
riant growthe to similar river overflows. It is 
about midway between Benguela, on the Atlan- 
tic, and Mozambique, on the Indian Ocean. 
Some of the oldest South African missionaries 
and officers of societies, English, Scotch, and 
German, have urged its occupancy as one of 
most desirable places. The French Basuto 
missionaries have explored the ground and 
attempted to plant a mission. After some | 
months’ residence, having buried two of their 
explorers, they have withdrawn south again. 





be successfully demonstrated that the vast, 
reaches of the Upper Nile cen be kept per 


It has been said that it was altogether 
yplikely our French brethren would take this 
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resources were needed for work already in 
hand; and by all means it was declared, if 
they should not, the American Board ought to 
cundertake this field. 

. One specific object of the visit to Paris was 
to learn from headquarters what the Société 
des Missions Evangélique proposed to do as to 
the Barotsé Valley. It was found that this 
Society had cheerful expectations of occupy- 
ing it; that the question was to be decided in 
October, at the Conference of the Basuto Mis- 
sion Churches in South Africa ; that it depends 
upon the willingness of the Basuto Christians 
to take up this work. Itis believed at Paris 
that they will do so. 

Major de Serpa Pinto traveled through this 
country. In answer to special inquiries about 
it, in a long interview at Paris, he represented 
itas utterly unsuitable for missionaries, In 
the rainy season—for six months of the year, in 
fact—the country is a complete swamp, for 
leagues and leagues, both sides of the river, 
which becomes a wide lagoon. The natives 
have their huts on slight elevations, with wa- 
ter all about them. It is extremely unhealthy 
even for native Africans. On the simple score 
of the malaria, which mows down the blacks 
themselves, Major de Serpa Pinto would dis- 
courage the establishment of a mission there. 
He was to talk with the committee of the 
French Mission, by their request and appoint- 
ment, the day after this interview, and doubt- 
less repeated these statements to them. An 
English friend, Dr. McColl, who is now pre- 
paring to goto the Congo asa missionary ex- 
plorer and who has been through the Barotsé 
Valley, gave the same account of it. Indeed, 
we find, what had previously escaped our 
notice, that Dr. Livingstone took companies 
of Makololos, in search of new homes, into 
this Barotsé Valley; and it proved so un- 
healthy the Makololos could not live in it, for 
all its attractiveness otherwise. 

At one time, and that quite recently, it 
looked as though all things were pointing to 
thig region as the one of all Central Africa for 
the Board to occupy. 

There remain to be mentioned two more 
great fields, which come last because, in fact, 
attention was called to them last. In import- 
ance probably they should have been put first. 

7. One of. these, the seventh region sug- 
gested, isthat of the Portuguese Concession 
on the Zambesi. 

The Portuguese for two or three hundred 
years have claimed and to some extent exer- 
cised rights on the Zambesi and almost across 
the continent, from Benguela to Mozambique, 
About thé Lower. Zambesi, at Senna and at 
Tete, the Portuguese have long had forts and 
officials. At onetime they had a settlement 
at Zumbo, five hundred miles up the river. 
There was a Jesuit church there, of which the 
ruins still remain, and the broken bell was 
lying on the ground in Livingstone’s time. 
Within a few years the deserted Zumbo has 
begun to be reoccupied and is growing into 
commercial importance. 

To develop the marvelous resources of this 
great region, the government at Lisbon has 
made a concession of rights and privileges to 
a commercial company. By a decree dated 
December 28th, 1878, the government accorded 
to M. Pavia @’Andrada and associates the own. 
ership of all mines of gold, copper, iron, and 
coal now known in a vast territory on the Zam- 
besi and its affluents ; the monopoly for twen- 
ty years of working all the mines that may be 
discovered ; the monopoly for twenty years of 
the forests; and the ownership of 250,000 
acres of the best lands for agriculture and col- 
onization. The Concession covers the whole 
basin of the Zambesi, from where the Shiré 
joins it, eighty miles from the ocean, up to the 
Nyampanga Island, six or seven hundred miles 
inward, where the great Cafue empties its 
swollen waters from the north and west into 
the Zambesi, as the Zambesi itself comes 
streaming up from the Victoria Falls and the 
south and by a great bend swings away east- 
ward to the ocean. From the 14th degree of 
south latitude, near the foot of Lake Nyassa, 
the Concession includes the territory to the 
17th degree of south latitude—about 9,000 
square leagues. 

M. d@’Andrada has formed an international 
syndicate to manage this Concession. The 
legal office is at Lisbon; the board of directors, 
with full powers, are at Paris, where the busi- 
ness will be done. A company has been formed. 
The capital of one and a half million francs in 
five hundred shares has been quickly taken up, 
bankers competing for the stock. Arrange- 
ments are making to send at once (there are 
probably now on the way) scientific and com- 
mercial exploring parties, to obtain minute 
and exact information. There is talk of intro- 


| ducing colonists from Europe or Asia. 


That this country {s very rich there can be 
little doubt. Gold, copper, and iron have been | 
obtained in past yeats to some extent. For | 
miles the river rans through a rich earbonifer- | 
ous formation. There are numerous outcrops of 





coal, From some of them Livingstone pro- 


+ 
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field; that they could hardly do s0, as their cured fuel for the steamer he took up the river 


The forests abound in ebony and dye-woods 
and the caoutchouc tree. Sugar-cane, tobacco, 
opium, cotton, coffee have all been raised. 
The climate is said to improve as the interior 
is reached. The river is navagable half way 
up the Concession, to the first cataracts, be- 
tween Tete and Zumbo. 

Perhaps at Zumbo, 500 milesfrom the ocean, 
where the great River Loangwa, or Aruangoa, 
comes down from the southern slope of the 
Lokinga Mountains, and from the ridges and 
table-lands between Lakes Nyassa and Bang 
weolo, there may be found a healthy and com- 
manding position foramission. The approach 
to it will not be difficult. Natal might bein 
easy communication with Zumbo. The tribes 
around are of the same great Bantu family 
with the Zulus and the languages are kindred- 
Away northward, around the headwaters of 
the Loangwa, are said to be large populations. 
Probably from Zumbo, Chitambo’s Land, near 
Bangweolo, is to be reached most easily; and 
so also Cazembe’s Kingdom, famous of old as 
one of the mighty kingdoms of Africa. The 
neighborhood is not farfrom that of the Scotch 
Missions about Nyassa, and mutual co-opera- 
tion might be possible. So far as is known, 
no Protestant society has it in contemplation 
to establish missions in this Concession. 

“Here, I exclaimed,” saida gentleman of 
Glasgow, one of the committee of the Living- 
stonia Mission and of the Central African 
Trading Company, “‘when I read about this 
Concession—here is the place fora mission! 
Some strong society ought to go in here at 
once. It is a great opportunity.”’ 

With all that looks encouraging on the sur- 
face, we must not fail to observe that as yet we 
see little more than the surface, and shall do 
well to wait till explorations in progress shall 
furnish more thorough information. 

All agree that a region which has been long 
under Portuguese control, or influence even, 
is not hopeful for Christian work. This region 
has been long under evilinfluence. A part of it 
has been for two centuries the center of the most 
corrupting, not to say the vilest influences. 
The foulest atrocities of slave-stealing and 
slave-trading have been committed here. The 
most loathsome vices of penal criminal com- 
munities have sunk the populations, drawn or 
drifted in here, lower than the ordinary depth 
of even African barbarism. 

The Portuguese Government of to-day seems 
desirous of sweeping away the evils of the 
past. Itis joining other nations in legal en- 
actments against slavery ; it has thrown open 
the Zembesi to the free trade of all nations; 
itis sending skiJlful and courageous officers 
to explore and develop the vast tracts which 
have so long been known only to the Pombeiro 
and the Arab. . 

The fact that here {s to be started a com- 

mercial enterprise into which may be drawn a 
motley company of all and of no nationalities, 
eager for wealth, is, of course, to be taken 
into account. The same, in its measure, how- 
ever, is true or will be true at Lake Nyassa, 
and Tanganyika, and at Victoria Nyanza, and 
at all the great centers where various societies 
are planting themselves. One result of suc- 
cessful labors, indeed, is to develop commerce, 
and quicken industrial enterprises, and make 
men eager to better their positions; and if a 
field was found far inland, among primitive 
people, as fast as the mission elevated the 
natives it would stir them up to buy and sell 
and get gain by thriving industries. 

The scheme of introducing European and 
Asiatic colonists is also to be kept in mind in 
considering this field. But, even if colonists 
in great numbers should come, it may be said 
that this region would be no worse for mission 
work than South Africa. Even there the na- 
tives are not yet swamped by the colonists, 
and are not likely to be in this generation. 

Whatever, on the whole, be the balance of 
advantages or disadvantages of this region as a 
field for establishing a mission (Dr. Living- 
stone was planning to have several societies 
plant missions on this great river, and declared 
there was widest scope for any number of sep- 
arate societies, not to interfere with each other), 
it is just now exciting extraordinary interest 
and is giving promise of more rapid develop- 
ment than any other portion of this long-sealed 
Central Africa. es 

8. There ts one other, the eighth and last 
gion suggested for the new mission, and 
which, so far as present information should in- 
fluence the judgment, perhaps should have the 
preference. It is the region of Bihé and the 


oomihd is an elevated plateau, or rather s roll- 
ing country, some two hundred and fifty miles 
inland from the Atlantic Ocean. It les back 
of Benguela, in about 12° south latitude. The 
Coanza, or Quansa, is the most important river 
‘south of the Congo to the Orange. Steamers 
‘are now running to Dondo, one hundred and 
twenty miles from the Atlantic, where there 
are cataracts; and above these there is trans- 
portation farther by small boats. The spring 





heads af the river are in Bibe, and for misslope 
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ary purposes Bihé and the Coanza may be 

named together, 

The important points in a country, as Bishop 
Steere well says, are those which trade has 
developed. Bihé is a great caravan center. 
The only route across the Continent, south of 
the Niger, passes through Bihé. There the 
road branches off for Nyangwé, on the upper 
Congo ; for Muato Yanvo’s Kingdom of Ulan- 
da; and for the Cazembe, Lake Bangweolo, 
Tanganyika, and Nyassa; and for the Senna 
rivers, 80 called, on the Lower Zambesi and 
Mozambique. The climate of Bihé is said to 
be delightful. The elevation of four or five 
thousand feet moderates the tropical heats. 
The Jand is well watered and fruitful. Some 
Portuguese blood has been mingled in the pop- 
ulation ; but in the main the tribes show all 
the marks of the great Bantu family, which 
occupies this central region of the Continent 
and spreads through Zululand southward. 
The language is of the same Bantu family, 
thongh many Portuguese words have come in 
from the westerh and Suaheli words from the 
eastern coast, and these two languages suffice 
for travelers. 

The first and great consideration tn favor of 
this region is its healthiness. One reason why 
advances to the interior have been undertaken 
from the east coast is because this seemed less 
unheathy than the west coast. Even on the 
east side of the continent, the Mrima, as the 
low, swampy, pestilential sea-coast is called, 
has a breadth opposite Zanzibar of one or two 
hundred miles, which must be traversed by 
slow stages, and where disease is contracted 
before the healthier upland is reached. On the 
west side of the continent, north of the Congo, 
the sea-coast is everywhere low and swampy. 
Dense mangrove thickets breed pestilential 
fevers. There is a wide belt of this miasma 
before the foot-hills are gained. With a 
slight break at the Cameroons, this is the 
character of the west coast from the Congo, 
around the Bight of Biafra and the Bight of 
Benin and the Gulf of Guinea, to Cape Palmas 
and north of Cape Mount, clear up to 
the Senegal. From the Congo southward 
begins a change. South of this oceanic 
estuary the mangrove and the swamp- 
mud disappear. Shingle and sandy reaches 
commence, and secant vegetation covers the 
narrow border between the sea and the hills. 
Angola and Benguela, on this sandy sea-coast, 
are declared by Monteiro, who lived there many 
years, to be healthy. A short distance from 
the ocean the hills rise into the first plateau; a 
little further inland the loftier second plateau 
begins; and as you advance the scenery is 80 
attractive that Commander Cameron, foot-sore 
and weary with his march across the continent, 
stopped, and gazed and gazed, till he forgot 
himself, and imagined he was looking upon 
the parks and pastures of England. ‘ Neither 
poet, with all the wealth of word imagery,” 
he asserts, ‘ nor painter, with almost supernat- 
ural genius, could by pen or pencil do full justice 
to the country of Bailunda.” “In all tropical 
Africa,” says Major de Serpa Pinto, ‘‘ this is the 
territory most suitable for European coloniza- 
tion. Bihé, forming the southern limit of the 
Benguelan highlands, stands five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and possesses great 
advantages in its salubrity and its commercial 
and agricultural capabilities, which highly 
recommend it to European attention.” 

The next great consideration in favor of this 
region is that there seems to be more approach 
to a large, compact kingdom than in most 
places. The king of Bihé appears to be a great 
personage, His capital, Kagnombe, was the 
largest town Cameron found in crossing the 
continent, and Cameron passed through 
Mpwapwa and Mirambo’s town, Ujiji and 
Nyangwé, and other great centers. 

The two first things to be sought for in a 
mission-field, say those of largest experience in 
African missions, are a healthy locality and a 
compact and populous tribe. Livingstone 
makes healthiness the one essential. But an- 
other main obstacle to permanent results is the 
fact that Africa is covered with petty tribes, 
which are isolated and shifting and have no 
mutual coherence. This is both cause and 
consequence of slave-stealing forays. ‘It may 
be fairly accepted,” says Mr. Hutchinson, ‘that 
the obstacles which have barred the spread of 
a higher civilization in West Africa have been 
mainly two: first, the deadly climate; and, 
second, the politically incoherent, unstable 
character of the people, caused partly by the 
disintegrating influence of the slave trade.” 
Sir Bartle Frére quotes and confirms this 
declaratien. 

As to healthiness, Bihé, if accounts can be 
trusted, would seem to be pre-eminent. As to 
having within reach a numerous population 
likely to spread the Gospel when they receive 
it, it also seems to be pre-eminent. ‘ Bihé- 
ans,’’ says Major de Serpa Pinto, “‘ traverse the 
continent from the Equator to the Cape of 
Good Hope. I have visited many. tribes who 

had never before seen a white man; but I never 
met with one who had not come in contact 
with the inhabitants of Bihé, Great expedi- 





tions depart from there, carrying merchandise.” 

It is a third consideration in favor of Bihé 
that through it the center barbarism will be 
attacked on its western side. Many and great 
societies are working in fromtheeast. Only 
two are working from the west, and they ate 
but just beginning and both are onthe Congo 
Through Benguela there is an open approach 
to a region which no other society, as far we 
know, is occupying, though it is vast enough 
to employ the energies of several societies. 

A fourth consideration in favor of Bihé is 
that it seems one of the most feasible points 
from which to reach the regions beyond. A 
mission on the Bihéan uplands should be with 
the view of pushing on, in due time, as the 
caravans push on into the interior. The pre- 
dominant power of Central Africa has long 
been reputed to be that of Muato Yanto, in 
Ulanda and Urua. For generations of trav- 
elers, Muato Yanvo and the Cazembe have 
been names to conjure with. They are the 
Great Moguls and the Prester Johns of Africa. 
The country adjoining Bihé is Kibokwa; then 
comes Lovalla, both dependencies of Muato 
Yanvo’s, whose capital at present seems to be 
Kibebe, in Ulanda. In this heart of the dark 
continent it is that Cameron describes the 
ghastly savagery which accompanies the burial 
of a chief: ariver turned from its bed; a pit 
dug; the bottom covered with living women; 
over these, a8 a platform, one woman, planted 
on her hands and knees, and on her back the 
corpse of the dead man, supported by his 
wives, crouching around him; then the earth 
shoveled in, while fifty male slaves are slaugh- 
tered and their blood poured over it, before 
the river is brought back to its desecrated bed. 
It would be preaching to spirits in prison to 
preach the Gospel here. 

The access to this field of Bihé is easy, and if 
it should be determined upon, incase further 
information justifies the favorable accounts, 
the preliminary explorations could be made at 
less cost and the station be formed in less time 
probably than anywhere else. Ocean steamers 
make quick communication between Natal and 
Cape Town, and between Cape Town and 
Benguela; so that, with affinity of race and 
of language, the Zulu Mission might, doubtless, 
be turned to advantage here at light cost. 
There is a constantly traveled route in from 
Benguela. The Coanza River has a line of 
steamboats on it; the basin of the river is now 
being scientifically explored to its source; and 
charts on a large scale, giving minute topo- 
graphical features, are publishing bv the ex- 
plorers of the Berlin Society Dr. Nachtigal, 
president of the Geographical Society and of 
the African Society at Berlin, who traversed 
the Sahara and Soudan, and. who now kindly 
puts us in possession of the charts as fast as 
they are issued, and of the results of the 
German explorers, urges that the region of the 
Coanza be occupied at once by Christian teach- 
ers. . 

The considerations to be weighed against. 

what seems favorable in this region are: that 
Portuguese influence has been exercised here, 
and that the Portuguese Government is enlarg- 
ing its authority as far and as fast as possible ; 
that, at any rate, Bihé must be reached through 
Portuguese territory; that it has been and 
doubtless still is a great slave-trading region ; 
and, most important of all to be kept in min@, 
that as yet our information is very imperfect 
as to the physical and the moral characteristics 
of the countrv and the people, especially as to 
their susceptibility to improvement, and read’- 
ness to receive Christian teachers, 
It is recommended that, in view of the report- 
ed healthfulness, accessibilitv, and density of 
population in and about Bihé, in Western 
Central Africa, and in view of the fact that no 
other missionary society has beeun labors in 
that quarter, specific explorations be under- 
taken, at. the discretion of the prudential com- 
mittee, with a view to the establishment of a 
mission in the region named, should further 
inauiries confirm the information already re- 
ceived: also that investigations be continued 
with regard to the Portuenese Concession, on 
the Zambes!, for the possible establishment of 
a mission there. in case the region of Bihé 
prove impracticable. 








PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL IN- 
TEREST IN HYGIENE. 


No one, we think, can note the sign of the 
times without perceiving that sanitary science 
and art are attracting in a large degree both 
professional and popular attention, In any 
large gathering, either of physicians, engineers, 
or other scientists, sanitary inquiries come in 
for a large share of attention. The Social 
Science Association, at its recent meeting at 
Saratoga, had some important papers in its 
hygienic department which elicited marked 
attention, A notable meeting was held week 
before last at the New York Academy of 
Medicine. The occasion was the opening of 
the new audience hall and library room. It 
brought together an unusual concourse of 
distinguished members of the profession. 

In the remarks of those who had been in- 
vited to address the body the prominence 
given to the import of sanitary problems was 
marked. Dr. Willard Parker;,as the oldest 
ex-president of the Academy, referred to its 
relation to those great health questions, and 





how indispensable it is that the Academy be 
prepared to give expert advice on these points, 


about which health boards must ever appeal 
to it for advice. 

Dr. Acland, the regius professor of medicine 
at Oxford, was present, and made an address 
which was mainly devoted to the same theme. 
He expressed his great gratification at the 
attention being given to these all important 
subjects ; to the need of exact medical educa- 
tion in this department,as distinct from the 
prognosis of disease and the administration of 
medicine. D. Acland was among the first to 
advocate and secure special examination in 
sanitary competency and to point out that the 
Government must have a certified method of 
securing able and efficient sanitary advisers 
and operatives. He expressed his great sur- 
prise that any doubt should have been ex- 
pressed as to the care of public health being a 
national, as well as state right, and urged it as 
the highest interest of the American people to 
secure competency and activity in this depart- 


ment. 

Dr. Billings, of the army, because of his own 
special connection with sanitary work, made 
little allusion to the work now being done ; but 
showed how much interest our physicians had 
occasion to take in a correct literature and in 
prompting the Government to wise health ad- 
ministration. 

A surgeon recently remarked to us that 
the next twenty-five years will show for 
medical practice its largest advance, by limit- 
ing the use of drugs and emphasizing their 
free and accurate use in a certain limited num- 
ber of diseases; while, on the other hand, it 
wil] show how definitely we can treat disease 
by alimentation, by physical manipulation, and 
by what in general may be called physical and 
physiological methods. 

In the same wav we find engineers, plumb- 
ers, builders, and all engaged in constructions 
which bear upon population seriously inquir- 
ing into the requisitions which are made upon 
them as conservators of the public health. 
The term sanitary engineer has become as 
definite as that. of manufacturing chemist. It 
is now, at least, theoretically required that the 
person who attempts to construct our houses 
and do our pipe-laying and ‘‘ convenience” 
regulation should know enough about the 
law of currents, the friction of surfaces, and 
other matters of philosophy as shall enable 
him to preserve some regard to the requisi- 
tions of science. Not less the architect is 
called upon to make art. subservient to health, 
and not so to pediment and decorate as to ob- 
struct light, air, and the easy administration 
of household affairs. 

But there is always a period of danger in 
times of revival or of popular interest. The 
doctor, the engineer, and even the plumber 
are mortal and have an eye to business. The 
last two or three years has produced a buzzing 
swarm of sanitary quacks. They are not 
confined to any one department. Doctors, 
most of whom have never heard a lecture 
or read a sound text-book on hygiene, talk 
very freely about the needs of cleanliness and 
the methods of its promotion. Yet for accur- 
ate learning about the diffusion of gases, the 
laws of air circulation, the size of tubes, 
the chemistry of foods, ete. they know not a 
hundredth part of what they credit to them- 
selves, or a thousandth of what. they are cred- 
ited by others. Engineers and plumbers are 
eloquent about their special modes of con- 
struction and the evils of sewer-gas, and often 
eould not stand a half-hour examination on 
any of the subjects of which they speak. Dis- 
infectants are spread abroad by the ton and 
lauded ad nauseam by those who cannot ex- 
plain their action, but could explain their 
money interest in the sale. Now, all this must 
not lead to any abatement of zeal and earnest 
inquiry, for all needs to be done that is claimed. 
The science, the art, the facts, the needs are 
all known to some and are discernible and certi- 
fied. The need is that competency be tested. 
Cities seeking expert aid must bring their em- 
ployés to the most rigid proof of fitness. In- 
dividuals must get written statements of 
changes proposed and submit them to other 
experts. It must not be allowed that so critic- 
al and real an interest be imperiled by the hap- 
hazard experiments of self-confident novices, 
We credit experience for all it is worth; but no 
mere skill of workmanship or claim of practical 
knowledge will substitute that exact knowl- 
edge of physical laws on which sanitary art so 
much depends. The public greatly needs 
standards of reference. We are glad to see a 
proposition fora plumbers’ school at Cooper 
Institute, where technical sanitary instruction 
can be given to mechanics who have gone into 
their trade without any such training. One is 
equally needed. for doctors who have, never 
heard a lecture on hygiene, but have started 
practice with the idea that so simple a knowl- 
edge can be picked up and peddled out as a 
kind of perfunctory and patronizing free-gratis 
advice to their patients, while they are show- 
ing their skill,in prescribing. Let us for 

doctors, and architects, and engineers, and 





evidence of competency, 


plumbers, etc. have a sanitary eourse and a- 
sanitary diploma, whieh shall give certified 





Biblical Research, 


OvurtsipE the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem, 
near the Grotto of Jeremiah, on the opposite 
side of the northern road, lies a low swell of 
ground, which has often attracted notice as'a 
possible spot of historical interest. Not long 
since, the owner of the ground, wishing to turn 
a shallow cave it offers to account as a maga- 
zine, made excavations for the foundations of 
an enclosure. In so doing, he laid bare works 
of antiquity of peculiar character. <A wall 
was revealed, composed of square blocks, ac- 
curately cut, yet not finely dressed, laid not in 
horizontal courses, but each on its corner, in 
diagonal lines, thus forming a design and 
manner of building quite unique in architect- 





.ure. As the exposed portion of the wall is 


curved, it has the appearance of being a cir- 
cular court to an inner monument or shrine; 
possibly an ancient church, or even 
a Jewish synagogue. Its low pilasters and 
cornice bear ornaments which strengthen this 
suspicion. For example, its rosettes are paral- 
leled in certain rock-hewn Jewish tombs ; its 
channeled pilasters recall triglyphs ; its brack- 
ets are stair-form; the lower member of the 
cornice is a series of ova, and the upper sug- 
gestive of palm leaves in decoration. Herr 
Schick believes this wall to pertain to the 
veritable Church of St. Stephen, long lost, 
which is known to have stood in the northern 
quarter of the city. It was the Empress 
Eudokia, wife of Theodosius, who built ‘ out- 
side the gate which lies toward the north, 
scarcely a whole stadium from the town, @ 
temple to the memory of the first deacon and 
martyr, which was distinguished for splendor 
and beauty, and was dedicated even before 
wholly finished, on the 15th of January, 460 
A.D. The empress died four months before 
the consecration and was buried in the ed- 
ifice.”” Near the church also a monastery was 
erected. 


....A testimony for the position of Caper- 
naum + namely, that of the French Frére 
Liévin de Hamme—is little alludéd to in dis- 
cussions respecting this site, perhaps because 
unknown to us; and yet it is of no little 
weight. He decides positively for Tell Him. 
Among his arguments and historical reviews, 
the attention he gives to modern native opin- 
ion is specially interesting. He says: 

‘*] have traversed the western shore of the 
beautiful Lake of Gennesaret, that was witness 
to so many miracles wrought by our Saviour, 
more than thirty times. Each time I have en- 
deavored to profit by contact with the natives 
for obtaining information relative to the situa- 
tion of Capernaum, according to their notion; 
and, without exception, Tell Him has been 
pointed out to me as the true site of that city. 
One day I was talking with a Mussulman of 
noble rank and education at Safed, and said 
to him that possibly the site of Capernaum may 
have been at Khin Minyeh. His response, 
given in an impatient tone, was: ‘By no 
means. You Europeans do not appear able to 
see that the locality has not even changed its 
name. Kefr Nahim signifies the Village of 
Nahum; but, inasmuch as now village or city 
no longer existe, we call it Tell Him, by way 
of abridgment. when we ought to express it by 
Tell Nahtim. The word Kefr (village) has been 
replaced by that of Toll (hill). You see, the 
locality has retained the very name. y; 
then, do you look elsewhere for the ancien 
Capernaum ?? The Mussulman was perfectly 
right.”*— @uide Indicateur, 11T, p. 119. 


...-Afd for the exploration of Palestine 
comes literally from the ends of the earth. 
Lately a well-attended meeting was held in 
Australia, at Sydney, for the purpose of form- 
ing a local branch in co-operation with the 
British Fund. It was presided over by the 
bishop of that diocese and was addressed by 
other eminent speakers. Above one hundred 
dollars was raised, and about forty annual sub- 
scribers were added to the large membership 
of the Fund. 


...eThe German Union for Exploration in 
Palestine now numbers about three hundred 
members. The list is headed by the German 
Emperor and King of Prussia and the King of 
Wiirtemberg, and along down the columns we 
notice such noted American names as Professor 
Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Howard 
Osgood and Dr. Philip Schaff, of New York. 


..«.The subscription list for the large-paper 
edition of the new map and memoirs on the 
eve of publication by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund is closed, all the copies having been 
taken at once. Even THE INDEPENDENT was 
barely in time to secure a copy, ite number, 
out of the 250 registered, being No. 239. 


....A popular account of the Moabite Stone, 
its discovery, destruction, and restoration, has 
been ‘published in London, under the title of 
“Moab’s Patriarchal Stone.”’ A short treatise 
onthe origin and development of ‘alphabets 
follows. ' 

....Work in Syria has been rewarded by 


the Royal Institute of British Architects. !ts 
council has presented its gold medal tu the 





Count de Vogiie for his researches in the Hav: 
ran. 
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Kine Arts. 


One of our leading academicians (very like- 
ly it was Coleman) answered a lady who was 
asking for some technical instruction in a given 
line of art: ‘‘Goto, the Ladies’ Art Associa- 
tion. . They know everything and teach every- 
thing.” And it is very true that this most active 
art enterprise, which is just settling down forthe 
winter in its new quarters at 24 West 14th St., 
does in a quiet way its full share of hard work. 
This institution originated a dozen years ago, 
largely through the efforts of the gifted lady who 
is now its president, Mrs. Henry Peters Gray, 
and it numbers over ninety members. Of these 
nearly a half are active members, professional 
women artists ; and a fifth are associates—i.c., 
women art students. The others are subscrib- 
ing and honorary members, both gentlemenand 
ladies, who have so far interested themselves in 
the work of the society as to aid it, either with 
money or influence. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that the object of this Association is 
the promotion of the interests of women artists; 
but this in a way is true of the ‘‘ Decorative 
Art Society’ and the ‘‘Woman’s Exchange.” 
What distinguishes this from other societies of 
a similar aim in this city is the fact that those 
who have its control are themselves not merely 
art lovers; but actual workers, supporting 
themselves wholly or in part by their art, and 
the help they offer is generally something 
practical. For example, a teacher of drawing 
or painting in some distant school or college 
feels the need of some technical knowledge in 
a certain art industry she may be called upon 
to teach ; but she has no time for lessons, ex- 
cept during her vacation. She writes to the 
Ladies’ Art Association, andis referred to the 
Association’s teacher of that particular branch, 
who will, if possible, give a lesson by letter, or 
will make some arrangement for special in- 
struction during the holidays. Lessons have 
even been ‘‘ wired ” by the Ladies’ Art Associ- 
ation. As to charges for instruction, the Asso- 
ciation neither wishes to underbid other 
teachers nor to open a charity school; though, 
without any parade, much free instruction has 
been given. Being a corporation with a soul, 
it helps freely where help is needed; but 
makes no public boasts of {ts benevolence, 
leaving outsiders to find out such facts as best 
they can. Of the money received from 
these classes all, with the exception of a 
small percentage to cover the expenses 
of advertising and room-rent, is paid over 
to the teachers of the several classes. 
Besides this teaching of teachers, which is 
made a specialty by the society, there is great 
stress laid upon supplying instruction in those 
departments of decoration which prove the 
most readily remunerative asa profession. A 
dozen years ago the words ‘‘ decorative art” 
were not, a8 now, upon every school-girl’s 
tongue ; but from its beginning the Ladies’ Art 
Association invited to its membership those 
who simply professed to be decorators, and 
perhaps the earliest class in art decoration 
taught in this city was that where girls learned 
to paint jewelry, under the direction of this 
society, turning this instruction to immediate 
profit. The first classes in china decoration 
taught in New York were those of this en- 
terprising but unpretending society; and 
whenever any handiwork suitable for wo- 
men requires any special artistic training, 
then this Association aims to be ready to 
help any woman who may desire it to 
a skilled knowledge in that handiwork, 
and to supply the technical knowledge 
necessary to earn money. From the many 
classes tanght under the auspices of this 
society two demand special notice. One is the 
test class, which any one may enter without 
previous knowledge or training in drawing, 
and her ability for studying form or color will 
be tested in various ways. The aim of the 
class is to advise students where or with whom 
to study, or whether to undertake the study of 
art asa profession at all. The other specialty 
of the’socfety is its classes for children from 
5 to 15 years of age. The plan of forming 
such classes Originated with a member of the 
Association, now deceased ; but her idea has 
been seized upon and carried out most entbu- 
siastically by the ladies who have these classes 
in charge. The report as read at the last meet- 
ing of the society stated that these lessons 
were not designed to train future artists ; but 
to give general information on art matters in 
an entertaining way, to train the eye and hand, 
to quicken the perception and develop indi- 
vidual capacity. The class that began last 
Saturday, having in it some young girls who had 
never had previous instruction, drew a ‘‘cat- 
tail,’’ washed in two colors, and washed in dif- 
ferent colored backgrounds, according to in- 
dividual taste. They have a recess every 
twenty minutes, the lesson lasting two hours, 
One of the little ones volunteered the remark 
that if all the children-were taught this way 
there’d be nothing but “‘ artises in the world.” 
That others are of the same opinion is eviderit 
trom the fact that the directors of the Rhode 





Island School of Design have just established 
a children’s class after this model. 

The one serious drawback to the successful 
working of this Association isits want of funds. 
The fees of its special patrons—its subscribing 
members, aside from those of active members 


and associates—do not amount to $150 a year. 


It is an incorporated society, without any 
funds but what it receives in annual dues and 
in percentages on the payment for lessons, 
With even a meager endowment — simply 
enough to pay an intelligent lady, who 
could act as custodian, to take charge 
of the work of members or to receive 
orders—its usefulness would be greatly 
increased. This want cannot be supplied 
by its members, though by a sort of uni- 
versal helpfulness they do their utmost to 
relieve the want. Besides, such an association 
should have a permanent home, affording 
studio-room to members who wish to hire, at 
moderate rates. The means for this and for 
much more should come from the outside ; and 
an art school that has taught anywhere from fifty 
to a hundred pupils a year for the past decade 
ought not to go a-begging for a place in which 
to work, nor for the best of means with which 
to work. There must be ladies of means in 
New York who need only to know of such an 
institution to endow it liberally. 
Fi) 


Science. 


Mr. J. N. Lockyer has been experimenting 
with supposed elementary substances, heated 
in a vacuum and tested with spectroscope and 
air-pump. He gives the following results, 
which are puzzling: 


1. Carefully distilled sodium, condensed in a 
capillary tube and placed in the retort, gives 
20 volumes of hydrogen. 

2. Phosphorus, carefully dried, gives 70 vol- 
umes of gas, chiefly hydrogen, which, however, 
is not PHsg, although it gives some of the lines 
of phosphorus, {t is not PHg, because 
CuSO, is not touched by it. 

8. Magnesium, carefully prepared by Mat- 
they, is magnificent in its colorings. We get 
first hydrogen; then the D line [not sodium, 
for the green line is absent]; then the green 
lines of magnesium; (5) then blue line; then 
various mixtures of all of them as the temper- 
ature is increased, D being always the bright- 
est. Two volumes of hydrogen only were col- 
lected. 

4, With gallium and arsenie the pump al- 
ways clicks, indicating that no gas is given off. 

5. From sulphur and some of its compounds 
here is always SO 

6. From indium, hydrogen comes over before 
heating. 

7. Lithium gives 100 volumes of hydrogen. 

The conditions of the experiments have al 
ways been the same, the only variable being 
the substance. The volumes stated are those 
generally obtained. Almost all experiments 
are ended by the cracking of the tube. 





...- It has been frequently asserted that the 
bite of the skunk invariably produces hydro- 
phobia ; but Mr. James L. Howson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., writes thus to The Scientific 
American: ‘‘1 notice in your issue of Septem- 
ber 20th an article on skunk bites, in which 
the writer says that the bite is always fatal, 
sooner or later. Permit me to say that, when 
a youth of nineteen, I was badly mangled by a 
skunk, which I seized in the dark, believing it 
to be arabbit. I am now fifty-five, hale and 
hearty. 1 have personal knowledge of two 
similar cases and have heard of others, and 
have yet to learn of the first case of death 
attributable directly to the bite or causes 
arising therefrom. I am inclined to think that 
the fatal cases are of the same order as those 
of the centenarians who die from the use of to- 
bacco.’ If we are not mistaken, it is a fact that 


. there have been many recorded cases in which 


a bite was fatal. 


...- Ab important theory of color blindness, 
not mentioned by Dr. Jeffries in his volume on 
the subject, is that of Ewald Hering, professor 
of physiology at Prague. He holds that there 
are in the optic nerve two sources of sensa- 
tion, each of which is capable of a dual condi- 
tion, like plus and minus in algebra or the 
positive and negative notion of electricity. 
Thus one of these sources corresponds to blue 
and yellow, being affected in these two ways 
by rays of light. The other corresponds to red 
and green and is sensitive only to these two 
colors. Most color-blind persons, it is as- 
sumed, lack the latter source, and see only the 
blue and yellow. 


...-Asaph Hall supposed that the satellites 
of Mars. might. be visible again from October 
10th to November 29th; but Mr,.Common, at 
Ealing, England, succeeded in,observing. Det- 
mos, on the morning of September 2ist, with 
his new three-feet silver-on-glass . reflector, 


which is now the most 6 povercel telescope in 
England. His observation indicates that the 
computed period of the satellite will have to 
be lengthened « few seconds, 


_ 


Peesouaitics, 


_ Just. beyond. the. Moosic Mountains, a 
‘few miles. northeast of Scrauton, Pa., in. the 
‘primitive village of Salem, lives.a centenarian, 
Abraham Johnson, who is 106. years old, hale, 
hearty, unimpaired in .intellect, and gifted 
with a remarkable memory., His family record 
shows that he was born.in the State of Ver- 
mont, early in the year.1773, near Lake Cham- 
plain, His father was a Revolutionary soldier, 
and was killed atthe battle of Stillwater, a 
short time before General .Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, Oct. 18th, 1777. 


....Mr. Moody objects very much to any ob- 
struction betwéen himself and his audience. 
On entering the hall in Cleveland, last week, 
where he was to spéak, he found a large orna- 
mental glass stand in front of the platform, 
filled with water and plants. ‘That is very 
pretty,” he said; “ but it must come away.”’ 
It would feel like an iceberg between me and 
my congregation.” 


...-Latest reports state that the Sultan of 
Zanibar is becoming very civilized. He has 
practically suppressed the slave trade, and 
with a determined hand. He gives dinner par- 
ties in a European fashion, with music from an 
excellent band, decorated ménus, and all sorts 
of luxuries, His Highness drives out in a car- 
riage and four, with six outriders, in scarlet 
and gold. 


--.»+M. Louis Blane is said to be so small a 
man that, when sitting at his desk in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, merely his. head is visible. His 
voice is also very weak, and this fact, together 
with his small stature, has won him among 
many the name of ‘‘The microscopic orator.” 
He talks as though he were writing a book or 
addressing somebody from the tribune. 


----General Grant’s Japanese attendant, 
Sknichi Yanada, who served him as interpret- 
er in the Mikado’s empire and who still 
accompanies him, takes copious notes in 
Japanese of all that is going on at the recep- 
tions. He says that General Grant was the 
first American who was ever permitted to 
shake hands with the Emperor of Japan. 


... Stephen A. Douglas, Jr., of Illinois, and 
Robert M. Douglas, of North Carolina, the sons 
of Stephen A. Douglas, have recently come 
into possession of about $200,000, by the decis- 
fon in their favor of a suit in the Court of 
Claims for the recovery of the proceeds from a 
quantity of cotton belonging to their father 
and confiscated during the war. 


...-A few days ago the three oldest profess- 
ors of botany in this country met by chance at 
the Botanical Gardens, Cambridge, Mass. They 
were Hon. George B, Emerson, of Winthrop; 
Dr. George Engelman, of St, Louis; and Pro- 
fessor Thomas P. James, of Cambridge. Mr. 
Emerson is in his 88d year and the others are 
somewhat younger. 


.... Joaquin Miller, says the Mail of this 
city, will soon be among our oldmen. He is 
already nearly fifty years of age. This will be 
a surprise to Mr. Miller himself, certainly ; for 
it was only a week or so since that he had two 
years to live before he would be forty, reckon- 
ing age in the usual way, from the year of his 
birth, in 1841. 


.».s-When Chinamen give a banquet the 
length of the ménu is usually nearly as long asa 
Chinese novel. At the birthday entertainment, 
lately, of Chen Shu Tang, the Chinese consul- 
general in San Francisco, luncheon was offered 
all day by a host of attendants, and a dinner of 
forty courses was served in the evening. 


.... Services in commemoration of the life 
and rblic services of the late Hon. Caleb 
Cusi.. + were held'in Newburyport, Mass., on 
Wednesday of last week, The audience was 
large and distinguished, and a eulogy was 
delivered by the Hon George B. Loring. 


...-The richest heiress in this country is said 
to be the daughter of the late Dr. Ayer, the 
manufacturer of patent medicines, Her for- 
tune is estimated at $5,000,000. The grandson 
of Dom Pedro I is her intended husband. 


. .-The messenger who was dispatehed by 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to England to announce 
the capture of Cetywayo received on his arri- 
val $2,500 as a reward for the good news he 
brought. 


...- Louis Kossuth, now seventy-seven years 
old, is living in voluntary exile near Turin, 
Italy, where he has mainly occupied himself 
with scientific studies since 1862, 


.---Madame Thiers is now living quietly in 
London, employed in editing the documents 
deposited in London by her husband,. many 
years ago. 


salt is reported that Bret Harte finds the 
climate at Cufeld, Germany, very bad for his 
health, and will soou resiga Kis consulship 
there, 
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School. ant: Gollege. 


THE eighth annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Edueation,. covering the year. 1877, 
which has just been issued, calls attention to 
the faet that our educational interests, as well 
as others, have suffered from the financial de- 
pression. The depreciation in the value of in- 
vestments has reduced the income of even the 
best endowed institutions, and the appropri- 
ations for public schools have been decreased 
in many directions, sometimes to the great 
injury of their efficiency, as when the reduction 
of teachers’ salaries has put poor teachers in 
the places of good ones, or when the school 
year has been shortened or the course of study 
abridged. On the whole, however, the Com 
missioner finds cause to rejoice at the many 
new proofs given during the year of what the 
systems of free public instruction are accom- 
plishing and of their fitness to the wants of the 
people. Among the great mass of statistics 
given relating to the reports of the several 
states, the following summary is of general in- 
terest: Total school population in states and 
territoriesfor 1877, 14,227,748 ; total enrollment 
in public schools, 8,954,478 ; average daily at- 
tendance, 4,919,408 ; total number of teachers 
employed (Idaho alone not reporting), 259,296. 
In the cities average monthly salaries were: 
men, $108.20; women, $35.93. All the states 
and territories, except Florida, Georgia, New 
York, Oregon, Dakota, Idaho, and Utah, re- 
ported the average salary of teachers per 
month. This item ranges, for men, from 
$22.65 in Alabama to $112.63 in Nevada; and 
for women, from $21.60 in Vermont to $85.20 
in Nevada. Alabama, Maryland, Mississippl, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Indian 
Territory reported the same average for 
both sexes. The greatest difference in the 
salaries of male and female teachers was 
in Arizona, where the average for 
the former is $100 and for the latter $50. 
The total annual school income, as reported 
for all states and territories, excepting Wyo- 
ming was $86,866,162; the total expenditure, 
Wyoming included, $80,288,458. The total 
estimated real value of sites, buildings. and all 
other school property for 25 states, 2 terri- 
tories, and the Cherokee tribe of Indian Terri- 
tory was $139,217,607. 


...-A City and Guilds of London Institute, 
for the advancement of technical education, 
has just been formed, the first examination to 
be held in May next. These examinations, 
which may be conducted in any part of the 
country where a local committee will superin- 
tend the matter, will be in three grades: 
1, honors; 2, advanced ; 8, elementary. The 
first grade is intended principally for foremen, 
overlookers, etc.; the second, for journeymen ; 
the third, for apprentices ; but candidates may 
enter themselves for any grade they choose. 
Certificates will be awarded in each grade, 
Candidates who have taken a certificate may 
be again examined for one of a higher grade 
or class in another year. Provision is made 
for grants to teachers, on the same principle as 
the grants to teachers made by the Sciences 
and Art Department. The Society of Arts has 
already set the example of holding examina- 
tions on technical subjects, and last year thir- 
teen were passed in alkali manufacture, nine 
in ‘gas. manufacture, thirteen {n cotton, and 
fifty-two in steel manufacture, besides smaller 
numbers in other subjects. 


....& new Protestant University, says The 
Tribune, of this city, is to be established in En- 
rope, by the evangelical section of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The site isnot yet deter- 
mined upon; but it is known that the most 
important chair for orthodox divinity will be 
offered to Dr. A. Kuyper, the eloquent oppo- 
nent of all undenominatioual education. The- 
ology will be taught in this institution in 
accordance with the tenets of the Synod of 
Dort. 

...-Up to the year 1865 Russia possessed 
8,000 elementary public schools, with 280,000 
pupils, That number has now increased to 
24,000 (inclusive of the municipal schools), 
with nearly 1,000,000 pupils. 

..+»Nearly 150,000 volumes have been added 
to Harvard University Library since , 1833, 
During the present year between five and six 
thousand volumes and five thousand pamphlets 
have been put in. 


|... Williams College has received from the 
late Judge Rice, of Iowa, a bequest of $20,000, 
of whieh some $5,000 is to be applied: to the 
establishment of Latin and Greek prizes. 


_..Profeseor Church, of West Point Acade- 
a, says that candidates for that institution are 


not nearly so, well fitted as they were a quarter 


of a. century ago. 

“Fifty members of Yale’s freshman class 
are from Connecticut, forty-six from New 
York, and eighteen from Pennsylvania. 


"(4 Yale College has now 909 étndents,—“” 



































THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD THE PAST YEAR. 


Srvoz the great ingathering in the Sandwich 
Islands, upward of thirty years ago, the Ameri- 
can Board has not had such large annual gains 
to report as for 1878. This is the brightest fea- 
ture of the past year, which has been a year of 
disappointment to the missionaries, because 
retrenchment was a stern necessity, and new 
and favorable opportunities for extending the 
work had to be passed over. The ‘‘ Annual 
Survey,” by the foreign secretary, Dr. Clark, 
says the additions of last year, amounting to 
over 2,000, ‘‘ were largely from fields that had 
been long and patiently worked, and are felt 
to be but the beginning of widespread move- 
ments among the masses of the people.’’ The 
outlook is very encouraging. War and famine 
and pestilence have been agencies for turning 
the people of Turkey, India, and China to the 
God worshiped by the missionaries. The re- 
ceipts of the Board were $357,926 and the ex- 
penditures $573,817. During the year seven 
missionaries, of whom five were women, died; 
seven others resigned ; 26 new laborers were 
sent out; and seventeen who had been resting 
in America returned to the field. 

Dr. Clark notices briefly the several missicns, 
beginning with that in Zululand. He says 
new fields will be opened by the overthrow of 
the cruel despot, Cetewayo, and better oppor- 
tunities will be afforded for the cultivation of 
old stations. The schools are well sustained. 
In the Turkish missions (we use freely of 
the “‘Survey’’) three facts are worthy of note 
as indicative of the changes which may fairly 
be regarded as begun: the better appreciation 
of the unselfish efforts of missionaries for the 
social as well as moral improvement of all 
classes; the greater interest in education and 
in the establishment of schools on a much 
wider scale than ever before; and, lastly, the 
circulation of thousands of copies of the 
Scriptures among the Moslems and the 
reported presence of Turks, wow for the 
first time, in our Christian assemblies. In 
European Turkey the work of the year bas 
been largely one of reconstruction and of 
plans for future effort. The schools at Samo- 
kov have been well sustained, and the religious 
press has been of special value in reaching 
many who live outside the ordivary range of 
missionary influence. By a singular proyi- 
dence, the three stations of the Board in the 
interior of what {s known as European Turkey 
are distributed so as to have one in Bulgaria, 
one in Eastern Roumelia, and one in Macedo- 
nia; thus giving the largest possible influence. 
In the Western Turkey Mission the number 
received during the year into the churches 
was larger than ever before, and some $8,000 
was raised, indicating a great advance toward 
self-support. Over six millions of pages of 
Christian literature, in four different languages, 
were sent out from Constantinople to all parts 
of theempire. Robert College is recovering 
the ground lost during the late troublous 
times. The Theological Seminary at Marsovan 
is now fully prepared to train young men to 
preach the Gospel to the different nationalities. 
Nine boarding-schools for girls, with more 
than three hundred pupils, including seventy 
at the Constantinople “Home,” attest the 
love and zeal of the Woman’s Boards. Six 
thousand pupile, young and old, are to be 
found in Sabbath-schools connected with the 
twenty-eight different churches. Of one of 
the native preachers, stricken down at the be 
ginning of his labors, Mr. Bowen says ‘he 
worked hard by day and by night.’’ A thou- 
sand persons attended the ordination of a 
pastor over a church in Marsovan, and two 
thousand the dedication of a church in Ces- 
area. In Central Turkey the congregations 
are growing larger, and the people contribute 
more liberally, the amount reaching $7,000 
last year, A thousand members were added 
to the churches. Favorable reports are also 
given from Eastern Turkey. The Protestant 
community is increasing rapidly and new 
openings present themselves on eyery hand. 

The additions to the churches in the India 
missions are greatly in advance of any former 
year—nearly seven hundred in all. In the 
Mahratta Mission, as believers are largely from 
the humbler classes, who have the greatest 
difficulty in securing means of subsistence, it 
is not easy to bring up the churches to a con- 
dition of independence ; but examples of self- 
denial and sacrifice are not wanting. The 
eighteen pastors in the Madura Mission are 
wholly supported by the people through a 
common sustentation fund, while the preach- 
ers more immediately concerned in developing 
the work in new places are a charge to the 
Board. In spite of the famine, which swept 
away thousands of the people and reduced 
nearly all to the greatest straits, the contri- 
butions for various benevolent objects were 
greater than ever before. These contributions 
have deen made out of deep poverty, some- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Missions, soon emer erinat ete to Pebbles. Ministerial Reyister. 


per coins, sometimes in larger quantities of 
grain ; but everywhere the offerings have been 
the expression of a genuine, hearty interest. 
One hundred girls are reported in the female 
seminary at Ahmednuggur, and a still larger 
number in the boarding-schools of the Madura 
Mission. New and commodious buildings will 
soon be finished for the accommodation of the 
girls’ school at Oodooville. Jaffna College 
has had the special blessing of God in the con- 
version of half the young men connected with 
it. The theological seminary begun at Ahmed- 
nuggur ie the first of its kind in Western In- 
dia. No pains will be spared to make this in- 
stitution, as well as that at Pesumalai, in the 
Madura Mission, worthy of the name, and pre- 
pared to send forth men to take up and carry 
forward the work begun by the missionaries, 
In China the results of the famine have, as 
in India, been favorable to missions. Results 
have followed where previous instruction had 
been given, while very little religious interest 
seems to have been awakened elsewhere. 
The fact ie remarkable, as showing the value 
of previous efforts to have been far beyond 
the thought or even hope of the missionaries: 
Seven new churches were organized and 
nearly two hundred members received on pro- 
fession of faith. 
The three remarkable events of the year in 
the history of the Japan Mission were the 
completion of the translation of the New Test- 
ament, in which Mr. Greene has been engaged, 
with missionaries of other societies; the occu- 
pation of Okayama as a new station on the 
Inland Sea, and the remarkable welcome 
accorded the missionaries by the authorities of 
the city; and the graduation of the first class 
of fifteen choice men from the training school 
at Kioto, all but one of whom devote them- 
selves to Christian work in behalf of their 
countrymen. The school has had in attend- 
ance during the year 127 pupils, and hardly 
less success attends Christian culture of girls 
at Kobe, Osaka, and Kioto ; but direct person- 
al labor for women in their home has special 
attractions for the missionary ladies. 
Thirty-six churches, with nearly two thou- 
sand members, of whom over five hundred 
were added the past year, attest the success of 
missionary work in Micronesia. Hawatian and 
American missionaries unite in this enterprise, 
and natives of Ponape follow the veteran Stur- 
ges into the regions beyond. On one island 
we hear of two hundred and fifty churchmem- 
bers out of a population of one thousand, and 
in another that every adult is a professed fol- 
lower of Christ. It is something quite unpre- 
cedented in our missionary history that native 
Christians, but two or three years out of 
heathenism, should be building large church- 
edifices and school-houses and meeting all the 
expenses of their teachers. Yet this is the 
record from the Mortlock Islands. 
The Dakota Mission needs to be re-enforced. 
Forty-three new members were added to the 
eight churches during the year, making an ag- 
gregate membership of 599. 
The work of the Board in Mexico has lost 
ground, for want of men to carry it on. Mr. 
Edwards, left alone and in feeble health, was 
well nigh crushed under his many burdeus. 
The return of Mr. and Mrs. Watkins and the 
coming of Mr. and Mrs. Kilbourn, transferred 
from Monterey, haye given a new impulse 
and it is hoped that the early promise of this 
mission may be realized. The lawlessness and 
fanaticism of the people, easily aroused to 
acts of violence, may well enlist sympathy and 
prayer in behalf of those who are teaching and 
accepting a purer faith. 
Opposition to the Gospel in Spain fs no less 
bitter, but is under some restraint from out- 
ward violence. The truth is, nevertheless, 
making ite way and nearly fifty additions are 
reported to the churches. In Austria no pains 
have been spared by the authorities to sup- 
press all evangelistic teaching. 
Following is the general summary : 
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A Derroir restaurant-keeper hangs out a 
sign of ‘‘ Free Chops,” and when the old loafers 
come around he shows them an ax and a wood- 
pile. 


...-A Utica barber announces himself as 
“tonsorial artist, physlognomical hairdresser, 
facial operator, cranium manipulator, and 
capillary abridger.”’ 


....A priest asked of a condemned criminal 
in a Paris jail : ‘‘What kind of a conscience 
have you?’’ “It is as good as new,”’ replied 
the prisoner ; “‘ for I have never used it.’’ 


... Somebody suggests that one of the lead- 
ing topics touched upon in thanksgiving ser- 
mons this year will be the fact that the next 
great walking match is to take place in En- 
gland. 


..A Newark Sunday-school boy gave his 
teacher the illustrative definition of ‘‘ respon- 
sibility’’: ‘‘Boys has two buttons for their 
’*spenders, so’s to keep their pants up. When 
one button comes off, why there’s a good deal 
of responsibility on thg other button.”’ 


..A perplexed German, who had made a 
garment for a youth,and found himse]f una- 
ble to dispose of the surplus fullness which 
appeared when trying it on the young candi- 
date, declared, vociferously, that ‘‘ de coat is 
goot. It is no fault of de coat. De poy is 
too slim!” 


...-A class was being recently examined in 
the sea-beaten town of S—-. The subject un- 
der discussion was the flood. Among the first 
questions put was: “How did Noah under- 
stand that there was going to be a flood? 
“ Cause,’’ shouted an urchin, ‘‘ he looked at 
his almanick.’’ 


..They were talking of the old Countess 
of L., who has long lived in Sheffield Manor, 
an estate of the dukes of Norfolk. ‘ What 
distinction !’’ said an admirer‘of the elderly 
Countess. ‘‘ You can read her nobility in her 
countenance.”” ‘ Yes,’’ said the Baroness de 
V.; “it is a veritable parchment.’’ 


.... Lord Cockburn was seated one day on the 
hillside of Bonally, with a Scotch shepherd ; 
and, observing the sheep reposing in the cold- 
est situation, he observed to him: ‘‘ John, if I 
were a sheep, I would lay on the other side of 
the hill.” The shepherd answered: ‘‘ Ay; my 
Lord ; but if ye had been a sheep ye wad have 
had mair sense.” 


.. Little Billy has been taken to see his old 
uncle, who is so deaf that he cannot hear a 
single word without recourse to his ear-trum- 
pet. Billy watches the movements of this in- 
strument for some time with great interest, 
and then exclaims: ‘‘Mamma, what does 
Uncle try all the time to play the horn with his 
ear for, when he can’t make it go?” 


...A clergyman, who had been staying for 
sometime at the house of a friend, on going 
away, called to him little Tommy, the four- 
year-old son of his host, and asked him what 
he should give him for a present. Tommy 
thought it was his duty to suggest something 
of a religious nature, so he answered, hesitat- 
ingly : ‘‘ I—I think I should like a Testament; 
and I know I should like a pop-gun !"” 


....A congregation anxious to get rid of 
their pastor were considerably perplexed how 
to do it without hurting his feelings. After 
considerable discussion, they concluded to in- 
form him they were obliged to reduce his 
salary. A delegation was appointed to wait on 
him and notify him of the fact. ‘‘ Brethren,’’ 
was his reply, ‘‘I have been with you in pros- 
perity and { will never desert you in advers- 
ity.”” 


....A bold, bad burglar, says a Western 
journal, recently broke into the house of an 
editor in the watches of the night. The editor 
awakened and questioned the intruder: “What 
do you want here? What took you for?” 
Said the burglar, gruffly: ‘‘Money.’”” ‘Hold 
on a minute,” quoth the editor, ‘and I will 
help you. I’ve been looking myself for ten 
‘years; but perhaps the two of us may have 
better luck.” 


.,..A woman who opened a small millinery 
store in the western part of Detroit engaged a 


‘painter to paint her a sign. When it came 


home, the, other day, she saw that it read 


| “Mires. J, Blank,’’ and so forth, and she called 


out: ‘You have an extra tg? in ‘Mrs.,’ and 
you must paint the sign over again.”” The 
painter saw the error, but he didn’t want the 
job of corrécting it, and he replied: “Madame, 
haven't you had two husbands?” “Yes, sir.” 
“You were Mrs. when you lost the first ? ax 
was.” ‘And do youthink a woman can go on 
marrying forever and not lengthen out her 
title? ‘Mrs.’ means a married woman or a 
widow. "Mres,’ means a woman who has been 
married twice ond. is young enough me marry 





again.” 
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BAPTIST, 
ANGELL, Henry, died recently at Los 
Angeles, Cal. ’ i 
BROOKS, Joun, ord. at North Chester, Penn. 
COKER, J., removes from East Weare, N. H., 
to Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
COREY, D., removes from Saratoga Springs 
to Stillwater, N.Y. | 
DOOLITTLE, H. D., removes from South 
_. River to Clinton, N. J. 
DOYLE, L. J., removes from West Springfield, 
Penn., to Chester Cross Roads, O. 
FARREN, W. A., ord. at North Billerica, Mass. 
FISH, R. D., Cheshire, Mass., resigns. 
HAYNES, M. W., ord. at Frankfort, N. Y. 
HORR, Grorce E., Jr., called to Tarrytown, 
ee 
ILSLEY, G. B., Yarmouth, N. 8., called to 
Lewiston, Me. 
JOHNSON, Mittarp F., ord. over First ch., 
Foxboro’, Mass. 
LODGE, J. L., D.D., Jersey City, called to 
North ch., Newark, N. J. 
MARTIN, Rozunr, Providence, R. 1., accepts 
call to Deep River, Conn. 
ODELL, T. G., accepts call to St. Mary’s, Ill. 
PENDELL, Joun R., formerly a Methodist, 
ord. at Port Byron, N. Y. 
PULIS, J. D., accepts call to Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
RAY, R. C., Lockport, Ill., resigns. 
REMINGTON, C. H., Howell, Mich., resigns. 
SHIPMAN, J. N., ord. at Moosup, N. Y. 
UTTER, O. 8., Faribault, Minn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ARNOLD, H. T., Providence, R. I., accepts a 
call to Wells, Me. 

BEACH, G. L., called to Reed City, Mich. 
BICKFORD, L. F., Kingsville, accepts call to 
Rootstown, O. 

BINGHAM, J.8., D.D., called to Leominster, 
Mass. 

BORDWELL, D. N., Webster City, Iowa, re- 
signs. 
CLARK, Joseru B., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
resigns. 

DAY, CHaruzs C., Catskill, N. ¥., accepts 
call to Williamsburg, Mass. 

DELONG, T. W., Sheffield, O., dismissed. 
— W. P., accepts call to Brunswick, 


arre, "Josxru, Buxton, Me., called to Plais- 
tow, . A. 

MoGINLEY, W. A., Greenfield, Mass., called 
to Portsmouth, N. H. 

NICHOLS, C. L., Brownsville, Me., resigns. 
PLUMB, J. C., accepts call to Brookfield, Mo. 
RENSHAW, J. B., ord. at Hutchinson, Minn., 
Sept. 80th. 

SARGENT, CiareEncE §8., ord. at Brewer Vil- 
lage, 

SCOTT, D. B., inst. at Hollis, N. H. 
SEYMOUR, C. R., Newburyport, dismissed to 
Winchester, Mass. 

SHEPARD, Tuomas, D. D., died, Oct. 5th, in 
Bristol, R. I. 

SIMMONS, H. C., Marshall, Minn., dismissed. 
TENNEY, H. M., Stenbenville, O., resigns. 


TWITCHELL, J. T., D. D., Cleveland, O., de- 
clines call to Kansas City, Mo. 


WISWALL, ALEXANDER, ord. at Benton, Me. 


LUTHERAN, 


CHURCHILL, W. E., Avoca, N. Y., resigns. 
LEE, GeorGs A., removes to Tarlton, Ohio. 
RHODES, Guoner M., resigns pastorate Trin 
ity ch., Bedford Co., Penn. 
SCHMIDT, C., removes to Milton, Penn. 
SNYDER, G. W., removes frem mnpten, O., to 
Davenport, Iowa. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
CAMPBELL, D. K., Joplin and Webb City, 
Mo., resigns. 
CHAFFEE, C. T., called to First ch., Des 
Moines, Lowa. 
CRIST, A. 8., inst. at Iberia, O. 
DEWING, THoMas 8., removes from Cold 
Spring, N. J., to Centerville, Md. 
ELLIOTT, O. i called to Farmington, Ill. 
EWING, J. W., called to Pacific, Mo. 
FULLERTON, @. 8., inst. over First ch., Wal- 
nut Hills, Cincinnati, oO. 
GRAHAM, E. 8., Danville, Ml., resigns. 
JOHNSON, Hennicr, D.D., Auburn Theo. 
Sem. declines call to Classon-ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PATTERSON, W. P., Titusville, N. J., called 
to Marple, Penn. 
SCOTT, WINFIELD, accepts call to Central * 
Oakland aos 

D.D., 


PRECHER Utica 
‘ cepts mey to First ch., ‘Oakland, Gat. 


TUCKER, WILLIAM y:: D.D., Madison-ave. 
ch. New York Cit; , accepts professorship 
in Andover Theo. em. 


WELKER, W. N., Walled Lake, Wis., resigns 
REFORMED, 
OK, Epwarp B., ord. and inst, at Collegiate 
e ch., New York City. 
CRISPELL, C. E., D.D., inst. at Spring Valley, 


ASN, C. P., Second ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn., resigns. 


‘MILLIKEN, P. H., accepts call to Berea, N. Y, 


Y., ac- 





STRONG, P, J., inst: at Cohoes, Nv ¥, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 26th. 
FAITH AND WORKS.—James 1, 14—26. 


Norses.—The James who wrote this epistle 
was probably not the Apostle James, but the 
James who is called the brother of our Lord. 
He was called'the Just, and was for many 
years the hedd of the Christian Church in 
Jerusalem and kept the strict Jewish customs. 
“Though aman say he hath faith.’’—This 
must have been written in view of foolish cor- 
ruptions of doctrine by some of St. Paul’s con- 
verts, who, learning that men are saved by 
faith only, began to assume that if they were 
saved in that way they need not take any 
special care to do good works. St. Paul de- 
tested their doctrine, and no one is more stren- 
uous than he in impressing the duty of good 
works. The two apostles did not at all differ. 
Paul would have called the faith false which 
did not lead to good works, and James assumes 
the necessity of such a faith as will produce 
good works. “Tf a brother,” etc.—This is 
an illustration. Just as lip charity is worthless 
without works of charity, so lip faith is futile 
without the good deeds which charity pro- 
duces. “*The devils also believe and tremble.” 
—The devils believe there is one God, but 
their belief does not support them. It terrifies 
them. This is given as a convincing proof 
that faith alone is not saving. “Abraham 
our father.”"—Paul says he was justified by his 
faith in God. Sohe was; but if his works had 
not corresponded, his faith would not have 
been counted to him for righteousness.——— 
*‘Rahab the harlot.”’—A woman of bad charac- 
ter, who kept a place for strangers to lodge. 
“Justified by works.’’—Certainly ; but, as 
Paul would reply ard James admit, her faith 
gave occasion to right works. 

Instruction.—We sometimes hear it said that 
our Lord never laughed or smiled or joked. 
But here is an epistle, written by our Lord’s 
brother, who lived in intimate relations with 
him for thirty years, which is overflowing with 
humor. The little children would not have 
loved Jesus if he had not smiled on them. 
James must have enjoyed what is amusing, or 
he would not have drawn so amusing a picture 
of the man who makes a pretense of char- 
ity; nor have made so sharp and enjoyable 
a reply as, ‘‘The devils also believe and trem- 
ble.”’ 

All a man’s talk about religion, about trust- 
ing Christ, about his religious experience is 
utterly worthless unless he is honest, true, 
pure, kind, brave. Jesus taught just this same 
doctrine. His Beatitudes were for the meek, 
the peacemakers, for them that hunger and 
thirst after right living; and he uttered his 
malediction on those that devour widows’ 
houses and fora pretense make Jong prayers. 
Their faith will not save them. 

One’s conduct is the best test of one’s faith. 
If the faith does not produce good conduct, it 
is of the wrong kind. Jesus said that the 
tree is known by itsfruit. If you find a man or 
woman or child who is evidently trying hard 
to help everybody, who is conscientious in his 
dealings, who is kind and charitable, who acts 
as those ought to act who are God’s servants, 
then be very slow to condemn him as nota 
Christian, even if he makes no profession. 
Let God judge him. 

Above all, itis quite unprofitable for one to 
set himself up as better than anybody else 
because he has a correct creed, because he 
believes what is true about God. There he is 
no better off than the devils. The proper 
thing for such aman to do is to tremble, as 
the devils sensibly do, unless he is willing to 
begin to live up to his creed. 

The Roman Catholics have the habit of in- 
sisting that men are not saved by faith only, 
but by faith and works. They are correct, ina 
sense, as the lesson teaches us. 

Protestants are in the habit of saying that 
men are saved not at all by works, but by faith 
only. They are correct in a sense, as Paul 
teaches us. That sense is that all our good 
works are so imperfect that they could not 
save us as against our sins. But God saves 
us, because we accept his salvation, through 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ his Son. 

Faith, which is nothing more than trust, and 
belief, and love to God and to his Son, is 
what God looks for in us. And he knows that 
it must produce, if genuine, a good life. But 
morality is what men look at, and properly. 
They will say we are Christians if we show 
good morals. 

We must be a little careful how we sing such 
hymns as ‘“‘Lay your deadly doing down.” 
Doing is not deadly. It is healthy. ‘‘ By works 
was faith made perfect.” 

Why should Abraham be the only man to be 
called the friend of God? God walked and 
talked with Abraham. But the child who 
obeys God, who talks to him, who tells him his 
we ne believes him and: does what God 
tells him, is God’s friend. God loves him. 
God will take care of him. He shall walk 
with and talk with God visibly one of these 
days as he does invisibly now. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all vol received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


THEISM.* 


Two writers, an Englishman and an Amer- 
ican, have during the present year published 
important works in defense of Theism. Of 
these Dr. Flint, as the older man and a 
long-recognized and able authority, claims 
first attention. 

Dr. Flint’s ‘“‘Theism,” published two 
years ago, was an attempt positively to re- 
state the ordinary arguments for a belief in 
the existence of God. It had strength; but 
it was of a somewhat heavy and lumbering 
sort, somewhat wordy, and lacking in 
quickness of movement in making and 
meeting attacks. The present volume, 
Anti-Theistic Theories, as the title indicates, 
is devoted to an exposition and refu- 
tation of the various systems which 
have denied a God, with the exception, 
however, of Agnosticism, which contempt- 
uously ignores God as an unknowable 
quantity for which thereis no need. The 
most interesting chapters are on ‘‘Con- 
temporary or Scientific Materialism” and 
“Secularism.” In these chapters the objec- 
tions to these theories are presented with 
great force from the side of the philosopher, 
rather than of the scientist, and with a cer- 
tain weight and dignity, which inspires re- 
spect, although sometimes with considerable 
homiletic rhetoric, which could be spared. 
The chief lack one feels in reading the 
work is in the failure to present criticisms 
from the scientific side. Professor Flint 
comes to the study of scientific objections 
to theism from the outside. He has not an 
explorer’s enthusiasm for new scientific dis- 
coveries. He does not use them in reply to 
materialists, but relies on the resources of 
his philosophy. 

Professor Bowne’s Studies in Theism is a 
considerably less complete work in its plan, 
being in form little more than a series of 
detached essays on such subjects as ‘‘ Pos- 
tulates of Scientific Knowledge,” ‘‘ Mechan- 
ism and Teleology,” ‘‘ The Conservation of 
Energy”; but there is a great deal more of 
unity running through it than would be 
indicated by the title or the table of con- 
tents. It differs also from Professor Flint’s 
volume, in being very much more sharp and 
effective in its polemics, more cutting and 
even savage in its satire, and more versatile 
in turning its own weapons against scientific 
materialism. It would be difficult,to find 
avolume so stimulating, so exciting, even 
eto the lover of keen and clear thought. 
Yet its greatest excellence is that Pro- 
fessor Bowne seems to speak as one 
who is not only thoroughly conversant 
with modern philosophy and ethics, but 
also with the latest results of mathematical 
and physical science. There is the sign of 
writing not from the outside, but from the 
inside; not as one that has read up, but as 
one that is familiar with and enjoys the 
great progress which modern research has 
made of late years. Were we to suggest 
any fault of matter in these Studies, it would 
be that too much weight is put on our sci- 
entific ignorances—our ignorance of what 
gravitation is, our ignorance of geological 
processes, our ignorance of the existence 
of atoms, etc. Indeed, this ignorance runs 
sometimes almost to an assertion of the 
probability of theories which are inconceiv- 
able except as mathematical statements; 
such as that atoms are mere centers of en- 
ergy, and that so there is, perhaps, no 
matter, but only the operations of God’s 
will in space. We also are surprised 
in the demonstration, p. 220, which is 
strong and easy enough, that the constant 
and inevitable dissipation and degradation 
of energy must finally reduce all matter 
within the grip of gravity, no matter how 
many ages may be allowed for renovation 
by the clash of worlds, to ‘‘one great effete 
lump ”; that the author does not consider the 
escape, though it be the barest conjecture 
of eminent mathematicians, that the uni- 


* ANTI-TuEIstic THEORIES. Being the Baird Lecture 
for 1877. By Rosert Fuint, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp» 
555. Cloth. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons. Imported by Scribner & Welford. 


Sropizs m Taeism. By Bonpex P. Bowns.' 12mo, 
pp. 444. Cloth. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 











verse may conceivably be renovated by the 
passage of any system into heat vortices 
in space, which will resolve a dead world 
again intovapor. For it has been asked: 
Who knows what is the shape of our ether- 
filled space? May there not be limits be- 
youd which it does not go; and, if so, 
will not its limits return the heat vibra- 
tions back into etherial space, very possibly 
concentrating them into vortices depending 
on the shape of the space? This may be per- 
haps answered; but must be answered be- 
fore the conclusion of an inert, useless, 
effete system becomes unavoidable. The 
author, however, shows no intentional 
avoidance of the most pressing objections 
to theism, nor any tendency to the weak 
points of its adversaries, The work is one 
to stimulate thought to arare degree, and 
to provoke also the intense antagonism of 
those whose opinions he gibes and crucifies 
without mercy. We commend it heartily, 
as more nearly up to the times than any 
similar work we know. 





.»»-Canon Farrar’s ‘‘ Life of Christ’ has 
had a great and deserved success. It was a 
work of much learning, very pictorial, and 
with the marked fault of a redundancy of rhet- 
oric. The excellences of that very popular 
work are maintained abundantly in his Life 
and Work of Saint Paul, just published, in two 
large volumes, by E. P. Dutton & Co. One 
naturally compares it first with the similar 
study of the same subject by Conybeare and 
Howson. It is of about the same bulk, possi- 
bly a little larger, and lacks the illustrations 
and the complete translations of the epistles 
and speeches of Paul. But there is in it a con- 
siderably fuller discussion of the religious 
state of the Churches to which the Apostle 
wrote, and very careful and full analyses of the 
epistles, and expositions of their thought and 
purpose, with large extracts translated. 
Especial care has been taken (which 
is quite a feature) with the illustrations 
of Paul’s character and history, which 
are to be drawn from Jewish sources— 
from the halachoth and especially the hag- 
gadah, It is remarkable what a fresh light 
much of this wealth of explanation throws 
upon the character of Paul and his work. Once 
in a while our author indulges in his redundant 
rhetoric ; but we have come across no passage 
so offensive as that in his ‘‘ Life of Christ” 
which related to our Lord’s circumcision. 
Canon Farrar regards the “‘ thorn in the flesh” 
as an aggravated, acute, and offensive case of 
Eastern ophthalmia. He regards the Apostle 
as mistaken in some of his views as to our 
Lord’s second coming; but protects himself 
from acharge of heresy here by insisting that 
this was a subject on which revelation was ex- 
pressly withheld. The work is conceived in the 
most reverent and believing spirit and will 
prove a great help in making lifelike the story 
of the Acts of the Apostles. We shall place it 
beside Conybeare and Howson’s great volumes 
as a necessity in a minigter’s library. 


..--In a volume entitled The Pre-Historic 
World, from the French of Elie Berthet (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia), a partially successful 
attempt has been made in three stories to in- 
troduce into the field of fiction an account of 
pre-historic epochs and of the discoveries of 
archeologists. The reader is invited at the 
beginning to go back with the author ‘sey- 
eral thousand years beyond the forty centuries 
common tradition assigns as the date of the 
creation of the world before the birth of 
Jesus Christ.’? The first story, ‘‘The Pari- 
siansof the Stone Age,”’’ is a study of the inhab- 
itants of Parisian soil, who were the contem- 
poraries of the mammoth and cave bear. The 
second, ‘The Lacustrian City,’’ deals with 
the Age of Polished Stone and the commence- 
ment of the Bronze Age. In the third, ‘“‘The 
Foundation of Paris,’’ are studies of the Age 
of Metals and the mode of life of the Gallic 
nations several centuries before Cxsar’s arrival 
in Gaul. It isa book full of interest, the ‘re- 
sult of great labor and reading, and so novel 
that it is sure to stimulate curiosity from 
chapter to chapter. The author, however, has 
failed to fit the speech of his personages to 
antiquity, and consequently the reader is re- 
quired to make an effort himself—sometimes 
considerable effort—to imagine them living so 
many ages back. But the descriptions of the 
land, the forests, the great herds of wild 
beasts are graphic, and every fact, from the 
discoveries of Cuvier, Boucher de Perthes, 
Lartet, Lyell, and’other scientists equally em- 
inent, that can fn any way be woven into the 
texture of the narrative is given with scrupu- 
lous care. 


.»--Macmillan & Co. have added to their: 
“Golden Treasury Series’ (which, by the way, 
is one of the neatest series in, type and bind, 
ing of, all the series at, present. published) a, 
selection from the Poems of Wordsworth, chosen 


and edited by Matthew Arnold. The essay, 
also, on Wordsworth’s genius that Mr. Arnold 


pears here as an introduction. ft is time, Mr. 
Arnold thinks, that _Wordsworth’s place 
among English poets. was settled beyond 
dispute. As for himself, he believes that ‘‘the 
poetical performance of Wordsworth is, after 
that of Shakespeare and Milton, of which all 
the world now recognizes the worth, undoubt- 
edly the most considerable in our language 
from the Elizabethan age to the present time.’’ 
He thinks that he not only deserves to stand, 
but that he finally will stand atove Spenser, 
Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Burns, Coleridge, Campbell, Moore, Byron, 
Shelley, or Keats; because he has left a body 
of poetical work superior in power, in interest, 
in the qualities which give enduring freshness, 
to that which any one of the others has left. 
It will undoubtedly strike the majority of Mr. 
Arnold’s readers, however, that his estimation 
is more bold than weighty. But many thanks 
are due to him, nevertheless, for sifting out 
this collection and placing in one volume the 
best of Wordsworth’s work, apart from. that 
very large amount which he wrote before he 
had reached and after he had passed his best 
creative period. 


.-.-Of three different editions of Shakes- 
peare’s plays which are at present being pub- 
lished in small volumes for use in schools and 
classes, we have at hand Ooriolanus, edited by 
William Aldis Wright (Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don); King Richard the Second, with introduc- 
tion, and notes explanatory and critical, by 
the Rev. Henry N. Hudson (Ginn & Heath, 
Boston); and the comedy of Twelfth Night; or, 
What You Will, being the fourteenth volume 
of the series edited by William J. Rolfe and 
published by Harper & Brothers. All of these 
are by authorities on Shakespeare’s works and 
are worthy of the highest commendation. In 
choosing from the series, one would probably 
be more influenced by preference in the typo- 
graphical appeararce of the books than by the 
reputation of the authors or the fullness and 
excellence of the commentary notes. Mr. 
Wright’s introductory is a pointed and search- 
ing analysis, and the half of the book which is 
given up to explanations is replete with schol- 
arly suggestions. As for Mr. Hudson, Ameri- 
can readers need no assurance that whatever 
play of Shakespeare’s he may edit, in what- 
ever form, will deserve reading carefully. He 
has written a long introduction also, and placed 
the notes at the bottom of the page, instead of 
atthe end of the book. Mr. Rolfe’s volume 
has been prepared on the same plan as its pre- 

decessors and is a welcome addition to these. 


«.-» The Telephone, the Microphone, and the 
Phonograph, translated from the French of 
Count du Moncel (Harper & Brothers), gives a 
full and complete history of these inventions 
and their applications, and will be found a use- 
ful book by every one interestedinthem. The 
author concedes the superiority of Mr, Edi- 
son’s telephone to all others ; but the claim of 
priority in inventing the microphone, over 
which there has been considerable controversy 
between Mr. Edison and Mr, Hughes (a well- 
known inventor), he believes justly belongs to 
the latter. ‘‘ The only justification,” he says, 
‘for Mr. Edison’s claim consists in his igno- 
rance of the purely scientific discoveries made 
in Europe, so that he supposed the invention 
of the microphone to be wholly involved in 
the principle which he regards as his peculiar 
discovery.’”? In the concluding chapters of the 
book the author calls attention anew to Faber’s 
speaking-machine, which was exhibited in 
Paris two years since and did not attract the 
attention it merits, because it unfortunately 
was not “ brought forward with any scientific 
authority and was soon relegated to take a 
place among the curiosities exhibited by con- 
jurors."’ The writer, however, considers it a 
most ingenious and interesting conception 
and is surprised that physicists have not given 
it more attention. 


-++»Porter & Coates, ofgPhiladelphia, pub- 
lish in an attractive 12mo volume AW Quiet 
Along the Potomac, and Other Poems, by Ethel 
Lynn Beers, the most of which have appeared 
in Harper's Magazine or Weekly or the N. ¥. 
Ledger. The first, which has been widely 
copied in newspapers and books of extracts for 
declamation during the past seventeen years, 
has been claimed by almost as many different 
authors as “Beautiful Snow” or “Rock Me 


in November 1861. Shortly afterward, the au- 
thor states, it was printed in the London Times, 
with the explanation that it had been written 
by a Confederate soldier, in whose pocket it 
was found. efter he,had been shot... Then an 
American paper copied it, attributing it to a, 


sent it. home to his wife. It was also asserted 
that Fitz-James O’Brien was the author. An 


ly appeared, however, finally proved its right- 





ful authorship. For all this pepularity it owes 


lately printed in Macmillan’s Magazine reap- . 


to Sleep.” It first appeared in Harper's Weekly, © 


private soldier in the Northern army, who had) 


editorial note in. the paper in which it originai- 
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account of a trip through 





more, perhaps, to the pathos of the subject 
than to any especial inherent quality of poetic 
merit. The other poems in the volume are, for 
the most. part, fujl of tender sentiment and 
written in smooth verse of the easier kind. 


».:.Mamous French Authors, a book published 
by R. Worthington, is a collection of nineteen 
sketches, translated, for the most part, from 
the biographical writings of Theophile Gau- 
tier and Eugene de Mirecourt. The translator 
seems to have selected them at random, and, 
consequently, has included some not quite 
worthy to find a place in a collection, and has 
left out several which might better be given. 
American readers at the present day are prob- 
ably more interested in Taine, Mérimée, or 
even Victor Cherbuliez than in Paul de Kock, 
Arséne Houssaye, or Charles Baudelaire. The 
longest sketches are of Theophile Gautier him- 
self, from Sainte-Beuve’s newspaper chats, 
* Nouveaux Lundis,’’ George Sand, De Balzac, 
and Maurice de Guérin. Any one, though, who 
has even a slight acquaintance with French lit- 
erature cannot have failed to read many better 
accounts of the works and careers of George 
Sand and De Balzac than are given here. In 
fact, all of the sketches, if we except the first, 
are either too fragmentary or rambling to be 
satisfactory. 

.-Sarah de Berenger, Jean Ingelow’s fourth 
novel, though asad story and one that the av- 
erage novel reader might find too melancholy 
to please and hold the attention, is decidedly 
an exceptional book of ite kind in plot and 
eharacter. It deals with simple working peo- 
ple for the most part, and in the strange life of 
the chief character, Hannah Dill, brings out 
into strong relief the sorrow, despair, and 
tragedy that so often filiup the years of poor 
girls who have grown to womanhood without 
any care, education, or parental oversight 
and complete their wretchedness by an unfor- 
tunate marriage. Here and there are chapters 
which are full of the charm of rural English 
life, quiet in tone and delicately finished, and 
the plot is ingenious and intricate. (Roberts 
Brothers. ) 


eeeelt would certainly not be very easy to 
find more entertaining, instructive, and healthy 
books for children than Mr. Horace E. Scud- 
der’s handsomely illustrated volumes that have 
appeared from time to time during the past 
two or three years narrating the doings of the 
Bodley Family. A new volume, therefore, The 
Bodley’s Afoot (Houghton, Osgood & Co.), 
will be sure to be welcomed by the young 
folks who have already become acquainted 
with these agreeable people. In its twelve 
chapters may be found an account of the for- 
tunes of Nathan Bodley and Ned Adams, on 
their walk from Boston to New York, what 
they saw, what they learned, and what a happy 
time they had. Theillustrations are as numer- 
ous and as excellent as in the previous volumes, 


.. Following close on their new edition of 
D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Reformation,” 
Robert Carter & Brothers issue a new set of 
Dr. McCosh’s five principal works—‘ The 
Method of the Divine Government,” “ Typical 
Forms and Special Ends in Creation,’’ ‘‘ The 
Intuitions of the Mind,”’ “‘A Defense of Funda- 
mental Truth,’’ and ‘“‘The Scottish Philoso- 
phy”’—which may now be obtained at the small 
price of ten dollars. These are a set of works 
that it is an honor to have published by an 
American house, and such as any man will feel 
the richer for possessing among the books of 
his library. 


.-The twenty-seventh volume of Littell’s 
Tiving Age, which now appears bound, con- 
tains, among other noticeable papers that have 
been printed in the English magazines during 
the past four months, ‘‘ The Historical Aspect 
of the American Churches,’’ by Dean Stanley; 
an article on the ‘Origin of the Week,” by 
Professor Proctor; ‘‘Chloral and other Nar 
cotics,” by Dr. Richardson; and Professor 
Seeley’s two contributions to Macmillan’s Mag. 
azine on “‘ History and Politics." The chief 
serial of the volume is Jean Ingelow’s novel, 
“Sarah de Berenga.” 


«++» Oreed and Gru, a volume of eight lec- 
tures by the Rev, Dudley Ward Rhodes (Cin- 
einnati: Peter G. Thanson), deals with such 
subjects as ‘“‘ The Curse of Tenement Houses,”’ 
“Church and Theater,”’ “‘Common Sense in 
Funerals,’’ and of corrupt principles in busi- 
ness and trade. The author is an earnest 
writer and has taken much pains to inform 
himself on his chosen topics. Such Jectures 
are always needed in any community and 
should be found worth reading, as well as 
hearing. 


----Macmillan’s Magazine for September 
contains Professor Seeley’s second paper on 
“History and Politics’? and two other note- 
worthy articles, one on “‘ Needlework in the 
German Schools’’ and the other entitled “ Hel- 
lenie Studies,” by C. T. Newton. We would 
cal] attention also to the leading contribution 
fu the September number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
sine, entitled “Syria,” which is an interesting 
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.-.Moondyne: A Story from the Under- World, 
Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly’s first novel, which 
we noticed some weeks since, makes ite ap- 
pearance again in new type, new binding, and 
with the imprint of Roberts Brothers, instead 
of The Pilot Publishing Company. As the 
book was first published only three months 
ago and this is its third edition, Mr. O'Reilly, 
ft is evident, has achieved popularity very 
quickly. 


-.--Harper & Brothers have begun to reprint 
in their excellent “ Franklin Square Library” 
the novels of Scott and Dickens. The first to 
appear are The Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club and The Talisman. The many re- 
prints of standard novels that have come to 
hand during the past six months seem to indi- 
cate that public taste is undergoing a reaction 
in regard to fiction, at least. 


.. Rasy Lessons in Popular Sctence, by James 
Monteith (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), is intended to 
be used with the author’s pictorial chart and 
will, be found an excellent hand-book for the 
Class-room. The lessons are well adapted and 
easy to comprehend, while the maps and illus- 
trations are commendable and numerous. 


.-Gray’s Klegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard has been brought out by Robert Carter & 
Brothers in a square 18mo volume, illustrated. 

et a —— 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. E. C. Stedman has recently returned 
from Europe, much benefited by his six- 
months’ vacation. 


The serfal, ‘Irene, the Missionary,’” now 
being pubished in The Atlantic, ig said to be by 
J. W. De Forest. 


Miss Louisa Alcott has received an offer of 
$8,000 from the editor of St. Nicholas for a serial 
to run through the coming year. 


the Lebanon, to visit 


Edwin Arnold, the author of the poem “The 
Light of Asia,” is forty-eight years of age and 
one of the editors of the London Telegraph. 


Paul H. Hayne, who has been passing some 
weeks with Whittier, in Ossipee, N. H., is 
thinking of making his home at the North, it 
is said, 


‘Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand” is the 
title given to the selection from the papers of 
the late Mortimer Collins which Mr. Tom 
Taylor has edited. 


A new life of the lete William Lloyd Garri- 
son, prepared by Oliver Johnson, of New 
York, is in course of publication by Messrs. 
B. B. Russell & Co., of Boston. 


The publishers of St. Nicholas announce a 
permanent enlargement of the magazine, to be 
begun with the November issue. Each number 
will contain sixteen pages more than hereto- 
fore. 

A memoir of the late Dr. John H. Raymond, 
president of Vassar College, bearing especially 
on his influence in educational matters, is in 
preparation by his eldest daughter, Mrs. Har- 
lan P. Lloyd, of Cincinnati. 


Ivan Turgeneff, it is reported, proposes to 
spend the winter in Russia, in order to see for 
himeelf the course of northern empire. Dur- 
ing his visit there in the spring he was enthu- 
siastically received by Young Russia. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce for early pub- 
lication a new edition of J. Fenimore Cooper’s 
novels, in sixteen 12mo volumes, at $1 each. 
Each volume will be illustrated by four steel 
plates from drawings by F. O. C. Darley. 


Mr. Francis Parkman’s article on Woman 
Suffrage in the last number of The North Amert- 
can Review will be answered in the November 
number by Colonel Higginson, Wendell Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Stanton, and Mrs. Stone. 


The biography of James Buchanan, which 
was intrusted to the late William B. Reed, of 
this city, is to be completed by George Ticknor 
Curtis, and published some time next year. 
Mr. Curtis is to receive $8,000 for his literary 
labors and one-half of the copyright. 


The series of contributions on “ Landscape 
in American Poetry,” by Lucy Larcom, which 
have appeared in The Art Journal, will be issued 
as a holiday book by D. Appleton & Co. The 
illustrattons accompanying these papers, by 
J. Appleton Brown, have been excellent. 


Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co., of London, 
publish for use in English schools several 
school and college text-books by American 
authors, including the works of Professors 
Dana, Gray, Hadley, and March, Pres. Wool- 
sey, Hon. George P, Marsh, and T. W. Higgin- 
son. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce “The Great 
Singers and the Great Violinists,” by Mr. 
George Ferris; a series of anecdotal biographies 





of French painters and French writers, by 
Maurice Mauris; “Di Cary,” a novel of 
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Virginia life since the war, by Jacqueline 
Thornton ; and a “Gentle Belle,’”’ by Christian 
Reid. 


Among other articles in the October number — 
of The Popular Science Monthly are ‘Proto 
toplasm and Life,’’ by Professor G. J. Allman ; 
“‘Micro-Organisms and their Effects in Na- 
ture,’”” by Professor W. I. Burnand; ‘‘ Science 
and Philosophy of Recreation,” by George J. 
Romanes; and “The Source of Muscular 
Power,’’ by H, P. Armsby. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have in preparation 
Miss Georgina Hogarth’s volume of “‘Selec- 
tions from the Correspondence of Charles 
Dickens.’’ Mr. Forster, it is said, used none 
of these letters in his “‘ Life of Dickens,” and 
they, accordingly, will be new tothe public, 
The same house will issue next month an adapt- 
ation for boys of Froissart’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” 
which has been made by Sidney Lanier. 


Macmillan & Co. have in preparation for 
their ‘‘Golden Treasury Series’? a volume of 
“Selections from Addison,’’ edited with an 
Introduction by Mr. John Richard Green. Mr. 
Green, it is said, has gone through everything 
that Addison wrote, and picked out those pro- 
ductions which are most attractive, either for 
grace of style or for interest of subject. The 
different essays will be grouped in subjects— 
such as ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,” ‘‘ Humors of 
the Town,” ‘‘ Humors of the Country,” etc. 


Mr. T. Whittaker has added tohis fall list of 
publications ‘“‘Stories for the Happy Days of 
Christmas Time,” by the Rev. Geo. W. Shinn; 
‘Mary Mordaunt; or, Faithful in the Least,”’ 
a, story of every-day life, by Annie Gray; ‘‘ Vain 
Ambition; or, Only a Girl,” by Emma Daven- 
port; ‘Nuts for Christmas Cracking,” by 
Theresa Oakey Hall, a holiday book for boys 
and girls; ‘‘ Angelo and Stella,” a story of 
Italian fisher-life, by Gerald 8. Davies; and 
*¢ Pictures for the Little Ones,” an illustrated 
book with stories. 


The announcements for early publication 
by Messrs, C. Kegan Paul & Co., of London, 
include many works of importance. Among 
others, the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould’s work on 
“Germany, Present and Past’; Mr. Oswald 
Crawfurd’s ‘‘ Portugal, Old and New,’ with 
illustrations and maps; Count Von Moltke’s 
‘* Notes of Travel in France, Rome,’ ete.; the 
story of a naturaliste’s expedition in Central 
Africa, entitled ‘‘Matabele Land and the 
Victoria Falls,’’ with numerous illustrations 
from the sketches and specimens collected by 
Mr. Frank Oates, the subject of the narrative, 
who fell a victim soon after he had reached 
the falls of the Zambesi River; and a work by 
Professor Sayce, in two volumes, “An Intro- 
duction to the Science of Language.” 


Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft, says The Lit- 
erary World, is of New England descent, and 
was born at Granville, Ohio, May 5th, 1832, 
and made his first start in the Buffalo book- 
store of Mr. Derby, his brother-in-law. After 
an almost unexampled career as a successful 
bookseller in San Francisco, Mr. Bancroft 
withdrew from active business in 1870, and be- 
gan to prepare his ‘“‘ Native Races of the Pa- 
cific States.’”’ The library gathered for this 
work consists of 20,000 volumes and has 
already cost $75,000. Since its publication he 
has been chiefly engaged on ‘‘The History of 
the Pacific States from the Discovery of the 
Continent to the Present Day,” only a small 
portion of which is yet completed. In ap- 
pearance Mr. Bancroft is youthful and refined. 
His countenance is said to somewhat resemble 
Bret Harte’s. He usually writes at a standing 
desk, with a revolving book-table at his right, 
and is capable of ten or twelve hours of solid 
intellectual toil a day. 


The Astor Library has lately received a large 
consignment of statistical and governmental 
works from the colonial secretary of New 
South Wales, comprising books in the depart- 
ment of natural history, education, poetry, 
history, geography, geology, inventions, etc. 
From Florence a shipment of recent and stand- 
ard Italian productions, containing the latest 
works of Capponi, the celebratzd historian of 
Florence ; the writings of the critic and poet, 
Carducci ; Camparetti’s “‘ Virgilio nel medio evo” ; 
and the important productions of La Marmora 
on the constitutional reorganization of Italy. 
From the British Government a series of 
quarto volumes, devoted to the topographical, 
geological, and archeological surveys of the 
several provinces of British India, illustrated 
with numerous photographic views and maps. 
Not long since the Library added to its collec- 
tions an important series of publications under 
the auspices of the Early English Text Soci- 
ety. These issues, which, as illustrative of the 
progress of the English language, are very cu~ 
rious, as types of early literature, customs, and 
thought; and a complete set was lately pur- 
chased bythe Library of the publications of 
the Prince Society, of Boston, comprising a 
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tory. In the patie of Oriental history, 
philology, and literature many valuable books. 
have been during the past year added to the 
Library, as well as numerous costly produc- 
tions in architecture, archeology, and the fine 
arts. 
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Leligions Hutelligence. 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


WE give elsewhere in this number the 
report of Dr. Means on the subject of a 
mission in Central Africa and a summary 
of the survey of the foreign field, two of 
the most important papers read at the an- 
nual meeting. There was a large gathering 
at Syracuse for the seventieth annual meet- 
ing of the venerable and honored society. 
Some 1,500 visitors were entertained. The 
session was opened Tuesday afternoon, 
October 7th, President Hopkins being in 
the chair. After the opening exercises 
were concluded, the report of the pruden- 
tial committee was read by D. Aldrich. It 
announced the death of five of the cor- 
porate members during the year. The 
report recommended, in reference to the 
care of children of missionaries, that au- 
thority be given by the Board to the 
prudential committee, in cases of special 
need, to make grants not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty dollars a year for a child, 
and to extend the time of making such 
grants until the children are twenty years of 
age. The receipts of the year fell below the 
estimated income of $489,000. The amount 
received from donations was $283,627, a 
falling off of $87,175. The receipts from 
ordinary legacies were $61,831, a decrease 
from the previous year of $48,029. The 
total income of the year was $351,926, a 
falling off of $180,276 and $87,078 less 
than the reduced appropriations. Some of 
the Otis bequest was used to relieve the 
pressure on foreign fields, and the expendi- 
tures were brought up to $518,386. As the 
record now stands, the total income of the 
year from all sources, excluding the resid- 
uary bequest, fell behind the expenditures 
to the amount of $161,890. Adding to this 
sum the deficit of the preceding year, $4,568, 
and the total amount to be provided for is 
$166,459. By taking this sum from the 
bequest the treasurers’ books for the year 
are balanced, and there still remain for 
permanent missionary enlargement secur- 
ities whose appraised market value is over 
$700,000. The executors still retain, for a 
limited time, in their hands securities valued 
at about $100,000 to meet possible liabilities. 
The committee made the following recom- 
mendations concerning the Otis bequest: 

‘‘I. That for the regular work of the 
Board in its several departments appropri- 
ations be made according to our established 
methods, with the expectation of receiving 
through ordinary sources, from donations 
and legacies, not less than our annual 
average income, ranging from $450,000 to 
$500,000, every reasonable effort being 
made to increase this income from year to 


year, as the general work of the Board shall 
enlarge. 


“I. That the bequest already received 
and to be hereafter received by the Board 
as residuary legatee of the Otis estate, be- 
yond what it has been necessary to use to 
meet the supplementary expenditures and 
the deficiency of the past year, be appro- 
priated to the enlargement ob our missionary 
work abroad. 

“III. That in the distribution of this ap- 
propriation, probably amounting in the 
aggregate to not less than $750,000, we rec- 
ommend: 

‘*(a) That one-third of the amount be set 
apart for the more vigorous prosecution of 
our immense educational work, with refer- 
a especially to the training of a native 
ministry. 


‘**(0.) That another third be devoted to 
the needed enlargement of our present 
fields through evangelistic efforts. 

nae That the remaining third be appro- 
priated for missionary exploration and for 
the establishment and partial support of new 
missions, giving the first place to Central 
Africa,” 

The annual sermon was preached by 
President Magoun, from Matthew xviii, 18 
19; and Dr. Behrends, of Providence, 
preached in the evening, from Matthew 
xxviii, 20. On Wednesday, Dr. Alden read 
a paper on ‘‘Our Great Opportunity,” say- 
ing there was a call for thirty devoted 
young men, including five physicians. The 
day has arrived when ‘‘The American 
Board,” in addition to a vigorous re-enforce- 
ment over its entire field, should receive at 
least four special apostolic bands—one for 
China, one for India, one for Turkey, and 

one for Africa—men who know each other, 
plan largely, and together seize the critical 
aud opportune hour. ‘Dr. Clark read-a pa- 
per, showing what has been done in Japan 
in ten years, and finding much to encourage 





renewed and extended efforts. In the after- 
noon Dr. Means read his address, which 
is printed in full in our sermon depart- 
ment. It was listened to by a crowded 
house, with great interest. The committee 
on the report of the prudential committee 
advised that the recommendations in regard 
to the Otis legacy be adopted. Some in- 
spiring addresses were made by Dr. Beh- 
rends, Dr. Taylor, and the Hon. Wm. E. 
Dodge, who promised to increase his sub- 
scription fifty per cent. An overflow meet- 
ing was held in the afternoon. In the 
evening there were addresses by Dr. Ham- 
lin, the Rev. Mr. Thomas, the Rev. George 
Harris, and the Rev. 8. R. Dennen. 

The resignation of Dr. Enoch Pond as a 
corporate member was announced. The 
following persons were elected to fill vacan- 
cies in the list of corporate members: Rev. 
Cyrus Hamilton, D.D., of Maine; Hon. §. 
Wells Williams, of Connecticut; Hon. E. 
H. Sawyer and Rev E. E. Strong, of Mas- 
sachusetts. The officers of last year were 
unanimously re-elected. Lowell, Mass., 
was the place designated for the next meet- 
ing. Preacher, Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D.; 
Alternate, Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of 
Providence, R. I. It was stated that 
the Board has received and expended 
from the beginning about $17,000,000; 
has organized not far from 850 native 
churches, with about 83,000 communi- 
cants; has sent out 550 ordained mission- 
aries and about 250 unmarried lady mis- 
sionaries. They have reduced to writ- 
ing 26 languages, have issued in 46 lan- 
guages upward of 2,300 different educa- 
tional and religious publications, and have 
had under instruction more than 400,000 
pupils. About one hundred millions of un- 
evangelized are reckoned as falling to the 
care of the American Board. 

The closing session of the Board was held 
on Friday. The first hour was given to 
short voluntary addresses by the Rev. A. 
B. Robbins, D.D., of Iowa; Mr. Minassian, 
a merchant, from Constantinople; the Rev. 
Mr. Williams, a missionary, from North 
China; the Rev. J. O. Fiske, D.D., of 
Maine; the Hon. W. E. Dodge; the Rev. 
Moses Smith, of Michigan; and others. 
The Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., secretary of 
the Board, stated that fewer missionaries 
than usual were at the meeting this year, as 
twenty-one are now on their way to their 
distant fields of labor, while nine others are 
soon to sail. Most of the latter were at this 
meeting, and rose as their names were 
called. Several missionaries followed with 
brief addresses, after which prayer was 
offered in their behalf by the Rev. Isaac R. 
Worcester, D.D. Dr. Hopkins made the 
closing address and the meeting dissolved. 





THE opponents of the action of the Free 
Presbytery of Aberdeen, referring the case to 
the General Assembly, have filed the following 
reasons of dissent : 


‘*(1.) What are called the new questions in 
law by Professor W. Robertson Smith are not 
new questions; but the old questions of rele- 
vancy of the libel, which was decided by the 
General Assembly of 1879 (2.) Insofar as said 
pleas are founded on the form of the finding of 
relevancy by the General Assembly of 

they are groundless, inasmuch at that finding 
contains all the requisites of a proper judg- 
ment. (3.) The fact that the General Assem- 
bly ordered the libel to be served, and that the 
Presbytery did serve it, implies that the libel 
has been found relevant, because in terms of 
existing legislation the libel could neither be 
ordered to be served nor served except asa 
libel that had previously been found relevant.”’ 


Answers to these reasons have also been filed: 


“((1.) These questions in law raise issues 
which have not yet been adjudicated on by any 
court of the Church. (2.) their present cir- 
cumstances the Presbytery judge it most be- 
coming to reserve for the consideration of the 
Superior Court any question touching the Glas- 

ow finding of 1878. (3.) The service of the 
fibel took place as a f porie ministerial act, 
under direction of the Assembly, without ref- 
erence to the terms of existing legislation and 
without prejudice to the constitutional rights 
of parties.’’ 

....A queer dispute has just been settled in 
thechief court of India. The subject of dis 
pute was a hair of the Prophet’s beard, which 
is enclosed in a case and is called the ‘‘ Aus- 
saree Shareef,” or sacred relic, and in connec- 
tion with which the Government allow a month- 
ly pension of Rs. 47-144, obtained from funds 
left by alate nabob for the purpose of carry- 

ing out ceremonies in connection with the 
sacred relic. There were, when the case was 
first instituted, no less than six claimants—two 
by right of a will, the others claiming it in suc- 
cession from generations. Two of the claim- 
ants and the plaintiff withdrew from the suit, 


the sacred heirloom. The court decided that 
the first, third, and fourth defendants were en- 
titled tothe sacred relic; but, as the first de- 
fendant was a woman, she could not hold of- 
fice in connection with it, and, as No. 8 was the 
elder brother of No. 4, he directed that he 
should hold the “ Aussaree Shareef,” and per- 
form all ceremonies in connection with it, 
making three equal shares of whatever re- 
mained from the allowance after their per- 
formance. 

....The sixty-fifth annual session of the 
Seventh-Day Baptist General Conference has 
been held at Brookfield, N. Y. A.B. Prentice 
presided. Reports were read from various 
churches of the body, including one in London, 
England, and one in Haarlem, Holland. Of 
the ninety churches in the Conference, 59 re- 
ported, with a membership of 7,446, indicating a 
net loss of 42. Only 34 churches report on 
finances. These churches raised for all pur- 
poses $17,855. Only six or seven churches re- 
port revivals. A fraternal delegate from the 
Seventh-Day Adventists was received. The 
committee on ‘‘ Denominational Exposé of 
Faith”’ reported a symbol of eleven articles. The 
articles are very brief and are supported by 
scriptural quotations. The last article ex- 
presses the belief that “the saints will be 
raised with spiritual, incorruptible bodies.” 
The sixth article expresses the belief that 
‘‘when one is constituted a child of God he 
becomes an heir of eternal life,” and the tenth 
article that the righteous at resurrection will 
be “everlastingly justified” and the wicked 
everlastingly condemned. 


.... There has been a hot debate in the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh (Established Church) on 
the question of permitting an organ to be in- 
troduced into the North Leith church. The 
pastor made a statement of the case, showing 
that the majority of the members wanted the 
organ, the opponents numbering only one- 
seventh of the membership. There was a dis- 
pute over the facts, it being contended on the 
other side that the objectors numbered at 
least a fourth of the membership. Mr. Mac- 
pherson said the pastor’s narrative reminded 
him of what he had read of Egyptian temples, 
where there were fine paintings, grand archi- 
tecture, and everything very beautiful; but 
when one came to the center there was a mis- 
erable cat. Here they had a miserable box of 
whistles in the center of it all. He held it to 
be a crying sin to bring up a young, useful, 
talented minister to occupy the time of the 
Presbytery with statements, contradicted by 
counsel and others, merely for the purpose of 
introducing this miserable thing. The case is 
not settled yet. 

....A State Convention on the Sabbath is to 
be held in Boston, Mass., October 21st, 22d.: 
The Rev. Drs. Thomas Armitage, Henry W. 
Warren, W. De Loss Love, Joseph Cook, J. O. 
Peck, Henry M. King, A. J. Gordon, Alvah 
Hovey, Wm. Rice, L. W. Bacon, and others are 
to read papers on topics arranged under the 
titles ‘‘ Rationale of the Sabbath,” ‘‘ The Sab- 
bath in Nature,” “The Sabbath in History,” 
“The Sabbath in the State and in Society.” 
Judge Strong, of the U. 8. Supreme Court, 
will read a paper on ‘The Civil as Distin- 
guished from the Religious Sabbath: What is 
to be Expected from Civil Law.’’ 


..+-The biennial conference of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance of the United States wil] be held 
in St. Louis, beginning October 28th. Among 
the subjects and speakers are the following: 
‘‘ Harmony in Spiritual Doctrines Promoted by 
the Alliance,’ Dr. J. 8. Burrows; ‘‘ Christian 
Scholarship and the Evangelical Alliance,” Dr. 
J. 8. Bush ; ‘‘ Christian Truth and the Period- 
ical Press,” the Rev. W. G. Craig; ‘The 
Churches and Social Reform,” Dr. T. M. Post; 
“The Sunday Question,” Dr. T. D. Woolsey ; 
“Christian Morals and the Public Schools,” 
Dr. T. M. King. Also papers by Dr. Stuart 
Robinson, Dr. Galusha Anderson, and Dr, 
Tudor. 

...eThe Unitarians of Hungary have cele. 
brated the tercentennary of the death of 
Francis David, the father of the Church. The 
Synod met at Keresztur, in Transylvania. Two 
delegates representing the English Unitarians 
were present and made addresses. Bishop 
Ferencz (they have an episcopal organization) 
delivered an eulogium on Francis David. Dur- 
ing the synod there were bountiful collations, 
to appease the hunger of the Hungarians, and 
Hungarian toasts and speeches. 

...-The colored Baptists of Virginia support 
four missionaries at home and one in Africa. 
The four home missionaries preached last year 
491 sermons, held 337 prayer-meetings, @rgan- 
ized 7 churches and 17 Sunday-schools, and 
collected $255. An appeal is made for money 
for a chapel and mission building. 

...-The Conference of the German Baptist 
churches of the West has been held at Racine, 
Wis. The Conference embraces 12 states and 


has 42. ministers and sixty churches. . Eight 
aoe churches were réceived. The Conference 








leaving only four to establish their rights to 


ae a missionary among the Telugus of 
India. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS. 


A sSHREWD New Englander has remarked 
that he believed that the Millennium must be 
delayed until the pastures of the hill towns had 
been cleared from stones and made cultivable, 
the highways made passable and shaded with 
elms and maples, and the people had learned 
that it was their duty to make the world beau- 
tiful. It may be doubtful if this amelioration 
of the rude and rough will bring in the Millen- 
nium, but it must accompany it. 

A visit to Woodstock, Conn., suggests to the 
writer that what has been done there within 
the past few years may well be an example to 
New England towns, although it would be 
much better if what is there done by the 
energy of a single one of its summer citizens 
who claims it as his birthplace might be done 
elsewhere by associations formed for the pur- 
pose. In this case the people have, for the 
most part, heartily appreciated and enjoyed 
what has been done, but have left the main 
labor and expense to be met by a single gentle- 
man. 

Woodstock is one of those beautiful hill 
towns, abounding in magnificent views, with 
rich farms and inhabited by intelligent citizens, 
of which Windham County is properly proud. 
A view from any one of its high hills gives a 
wide prospect, reaching over the three states 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. The neighboring towns of Putnam 
and Pomfret rival it in beauty and are also 
popular places of resort. 

More than forty years ago a boy, whom sick- 
ness prevented from being with his young 
associates who that day were received into the 
church, spent the Sabbath in his chamber, and 
resolved that, if he could, he would, as a Chris- 
tian duty, do what he could for his native town; 
that he would try to resuscitate its academy 
and make beautiful the streets and the com- 
mon about the village church. He began the 
work by mowing the common and burning the 
weeds, which his father refused to have put in 
his cowyard, lest the seeds should be scattered 
over the farm. During the years since then 
this old juvenile ambition has been kept very 
near to his heart; and he now sees as a result 
an improvement which must be a great satis- 
faction. 

Almost every old village has its green or 
common. In this case the town has voted to 
him the care of the common, and it has been 
fenced, planted with various sorts of trees, and 
is kept in the best of condition. Hundreds of 
shade and ornamental trees and of flowering 
bushes have been set out there and along the 
streets ; roads graded, stone reset and put in 
handsome repair; and the village thus made 
much more attractive to residents and visitors. 
With the help of others, the old Academy has 
been rebuilt and endowed, and is doing an 
admirable work for the young people of this 
and the neighboring towns. 

But all this is what would naturally occur to 
any public-spirited man todo. Woodstock is 
remarkable, however, for having, what few 
country towns have, a large and handsome pub- 
lic park, quite as beautiful, though smaller, as 
the more famous parks of our great cities. 
Somewhat over a mile from the village is a 
beautiful lake, the village side of which five 
years ago was covered with woods on the 
neighboring hills and a low swamp along the 
banks. A large plot of ground was purchased 
and put into the hands of trustees, to be held 
by them for the town forever as a park for 
public resort. Then labor was commenced 
upon the grounds. A stone bak of nearly half 
a mile has been built along the curved bank of 
the lake. Literally hundreds of thousands of 
loads of sand have been hauled and emptied 
into the low lands. These have been covered 
with rich earth and sodded and laid out with 
beds of flowers, drives, and croquet lawn. 
The rising ground above has been carefully 

cleared, and cultivated grasses sowed in many 
trees. The most beautiful 
a <a exquisite amphitheuter, 
where the lower level recedes among the hills, 
forming that admirable auditorium which has 
attracted so many great speakers and great 
audiences to ‘Roseland Park.’’ The writer 
has never seen @ spot which has seemed so 
prepared by Nature for public speaking. The 
orator stands on a platform, with his back to 
the lake, surrounded in front and on both 
sides by the ory hills, and with room upon 
them and on the level ground before him for 
rs. 
ey well fitted up with all the 
conveniences for the use of the public—boat- 
houses, bathing facilities, places for tables, 
for hitching teams, and whatever could be 
desired, except by those whose comfort 
requires well-furnished saloons. It has now 
become a favorite place of resort and is visited 
every day by pleasure parties from other towns. 
Best of ali is the educating effect upon the 
eople, who by frequently visiting this choice 
and beautiful spot learn howto make their 
own places more beautiful. Roseland Park is 
not yet “finished,” nor willit be for years 5 
but in its present state it deserves a visi 
those who have the ambition — as how 
many rich men ought to have!—to leave their 
es more fair than they found them. But 
homes mal ts the enterprise in which all the 





people join in societies for village rr 
ment. . 
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Neus of the Week. 


THE accounts of Lieutenant Payne’s six 
days’ siege at Milk River are as follows. After 
Major Thornburgh’s death, Captain Payne 
then in command, had the wounded horses 
shot, to be used as breastworks, piled up 
wagons, boxes, bundles of bedding, and sacks 
of corn and flour for fortifications, and had 
every pick and shovel at work digging rifle- 
pits. Meantime there was a galling fire from 
every bluff, though not an Indian was in sight. 
The Sharp and Winchester rifles dealt fear, 
ful destruction. The Indians at the beginning 
of the fight set the dry grass and sage-brush on 
fire to the windward of the camp, and it was 
necessary to fight flames, as well as Indians, to 
the rattle of incessant bullets. The men in 
time succeeded in covering themselves; but 
the mules‘and horses were all shot. Each day 
the sharp shooting was kept up on the part of 
the Indians, while there was a respite at night, 
when the besieged men sallied forth for water, 
which was got at a distance of 200 yards, 
buried their dead companions, and dragged 
away the animals that had been killed. Cap- 
tain Dodge arrived on the Ist, with a small re- 
enforcement ; but the seige was not ended till 
the 5th, when General Merritt brought succor. 
He reached Lieutenant Payne at 5:30 4. M. on 
that day, after a march of 107 miles in 48 hours, 
over a wretched road. When General Merritt 
arrived, 300 dead animals were lying outside of 
the breastworks, the stench from which was 
horrible. 


..Mr. George B. Chittenden, of Washing- 
ton, who has been in charge of one of Pro- 
fessor Hayden’s surveying parties in the 
neighborhood of the White River Utes during 
several successive years, explains their insur- 
rection as largely owing to the belief that their 
brethren, the more southerly Utes, had been 
cheated out of their possessions in the San 
Juan country, and the fear that their own exile 
wasimminent. It is also thought by the Inu- 
dians that the sum of $27,000 has been due 
them for several years. The forest-fires, by 
whomsoever kindled, were the immediate 
cause of the outbreak, As the result of Gov- 
ernor Pitkin’s complaint to the Washington 
authorities that the Utes were burning the 
woods and destroying property off the reserva- 
tion, a company of colored troops was ordered 
to the front from Pagora Spring Station. 
When the company was in the Middle Park, 
two Indians were detected in the attempt to 
burn a house and barn. A warrant being 
issued for their arrest, the sheriff pursued 
them to the White River Agency; but Douglas, 
the chief, refused to surrender the men. Gov. 
Pitkin telegraphed to Gen. Pope for troops to 
assist the sheriff in the arrest. Thornburgh 
was sent, attacked and killed, and the war 
began. 

--At1 A.M. onthe 10th the Pacific Ex- 
press on the Michigan Central R. R., while 
near Jackson, Mich., was wrecked by a switch- 
ing engine. Several cars were telescoped. 
Eighteen people were killed and many 
wounded. 





-..-The 100th anniversary of the siege of 
Savannah and death of Sargeant Jasper were 
commemorated on the 9th by the people of 
Savannah. There was a concourse of from 
15,000 to 20,000 people. 


--.eLhe Democratic managers in Ohio had 
made arrangements to have a number of dis- 
tinguished Southerners take part in the cam- 
paign ; but it has been deemed best to abandon 
the idea. 


..Becretary McCrary has given Mrs. Gile 
mer, widow of John P. Gilmer, one of the vic- 
tims of the Kemper County massacre in 1876, 
an appointment in the War Department. 


---There is great excitement in Georgia 
over the refusal of the state senate to impeach 
and bring to punishment State Treasurer Ren- 
froe, for peculations amounting to $60,000, 


eeeeLhe straighteout Democrats of Massa- 
chusetts have nominated for the governorship 
John Quincy Adams. The Convention was at- 
tended by over 1,100 delegates. 

.-..The Peruvian ram, ‘“‘ Huascar”’ has been 
captured by the Chilians. 











TEN PT CT 

THINK OF IT! Is it worth while, we ask, 
to have the little pleasure we would otherwise 
enjoy marred by an unpleasant if not danger- 
ous cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of that 
justly popular remedy, Madame Porter’s Cough 
Balsam, will effecta cure? It is safe and 
pleasant, All druggists sell it. Ruckel & 
Hendel, proprietors, New York City. 


CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the continued use of Osmun’s Cod 
Liver Oil and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, a 


cure for Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, and all Scrofulous Diseases. our di 





CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York, 





Uticura 


REMEDIES. ~ 


The success attending the use of these great reme- 
dies in the treat t of affecti of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair is astonishing. From every 
part of the country come the most grateful acknowl- 
edgments of what might be called miraculous cures. 
Messrs. Weeks & Potter extend their thanks to all who 
have spoken a good word for CuTicuRA, CUTICURA 
Soap, and CuTicurA RESOLVENT, and will thankfully 
receive reports of new cases wherever they occur. 


SALT RHEUM ON BOOY 


and Limbs. Obliged to go about on Cratches. 
A wonderful cure. 








Messrs. 8 & PoTTER—Gentlemen :— In justice to 
those who or suffer as I have suffered, and as a 
teful acknowledgment of the cure I have received 

m the use of the CUTICURA REMEDIES, I voluntarily 
make the folowts statement: 


and elsewhere know that have been a Py sufferer, 
and that my condition at es as to 
make me despair of ever being able to find. : cure, or 
even arelief. In fact, when I began the use 

CURA my limb was so raw and tender that I could not 
bear my weight on i ae gy the skin cracking and 
bleeding, and was ob to go about on n crutches. I 
commenced to use the Ge: Cutt 
realized its 


as it appeared healed it, At t uantities 
would come to the surface, conden burning heat, in- 
mmation, swelling, and itching, which under the 


w 
constant use of CuTicuRA would rapidly subside and 
heal. Each time these outbreaks grew fy tea one less 
severe, and finally ceeone ared, leaving me perfectly 
cured.’ I used the Cuticura five months, and Mook the 
RESOLVENT most of the time, which were the only 
remedies used. I think the RESOLVENT a ve 
sreneentes A purify —- to take in suc 
extreme cases the disease is so 
wenkening to to thes ae 
gratefully yom 


MALDEN, Mass., Oct. 18th, 1878. 


ECZEMA OF THE HANDS 


Cured. Interesting Letter trom a well- 
known Attorney. 


ASA R. BROWN. 





EpItoR NEW ORLEANS ik "—Sr:—Since the 
fall of 1867, up to the last three eeks, I have been 
troubled with an eruption of the skin, which the doc- 
tors call ari is generally 


“2 times the disease threatened $o epzend from my 
hands and envelop py, whole body. Doctors have 
adelphia, Washington, and in 
oe f%, with no more success than maporagy 
After — expense ry oan pain 
a Sutter I e to the conclusion that I 
would, as the ‘sayin ing ques, o have to grin and bear it. 
About four weeks ago I read in the Picaywne the ad- 
vertisement of CuTicurRA, for sale by our well-known 
a st, . Lyons, and resolved to try it. I pur- 
chased a fifty-cent box, and before it was half 
the disease had completely disappeared, and I feel 
cups that mine is a permane 


yo in sending you this “etter is to make 
known to other sufferers the value of Curicura, and 
thus benefit, if ever so little, eT OTRO: 


ttorney and Counselor-at- 
88 Camp St., NEW ORLEANS, Dec. 25th, 1878. 





The Curicura REMEDIES are prepared by WEEks & 
Potter, Chemists and Druggists, Boston, and sold by 
all Druggists. Price of CuTicurA: small boxes, 50 
cents ; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1.00, REsOLVENT, $1.00 per 
bottle. CuTicurna Soap, 25 cents per cake. By mail, 
80 cents; 3 cakes, 75 cents. 


COLLINg Placed over the center of 
the nervous forces, the pit of 
VOLTAIC ej ccm the stomach, they stimulate 
Pla TE! the Liver, Stomach, and Bow- 
S$ els, perfect Digestion, cure 
Dyspepsia, Bilious Colic, Cramps, and Pains, and pre- 
vent Ague and Malarial Diseases. For Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Palpitation of the Heart, Painful Kidneys, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Sciatica they are the 
best remedy in the world. Get the genuine. 








cevin ROGERS’ pow 





CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


reeable Aperient gd fefrigeran t. 
para’ 


Ait a l- —— tag pre recommended 
for Dyspepsi Head he. ‘Blekness of the 


Billousness, and and ‘Malarial Loy ere- It cools the 


tis a favorite med- 
icine for chil = A. ROGERS’S SONS, 
Chemists, pun Feccker Woe ew York. 

‘aters, Seidlitz Powders, eto. 


GRO Fd bleeding, 
Pro 
eet Binge oF 5 Pile 
ty ede =: 
cures cases of long standing 
Ae ordinary casesin2d jays, 
ee 5 None genuine un- 
ra hain etna and 


Or. a P. Ley 1a t a 


6. We cor. enue am a kf Bey 4 Mivies free. 
DITMAN’S 








roduce re oale wases at rep digs geelve 
ater, This s elution 


es ail the health cna quali 
pra eager 


Broadway's and ypseane N root, N.Y. 





Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn, See page 26, 





~ Improve Your Long Evenings, 


MAKE MONEY, 
AND BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


A SCROLL SAW 


will pay for itself ina week. I keep instock all kinds 
of Trendle Scroll Saws, the HO! OLLY D DEMAS, R rl 
LES’ ve oO. etc., and w..3 
entalpgua cena oeligt of Scr wey late ing 
RWS. rv 
‘Tools, "Yee ay Machinints nS Haas 
} es che . 
neral ‘agency’ for th fe Stteica ROW! NG i ACHING, 
i Machine. exoraing (5 
ac’ — Health-Lift, 
Arm Exercise. nd a for 


"JOHN WILKINSON, 


Importer and Manufacturer, 
77 State Street, Chfcago. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 
FRINE’S PATENT REFLECTORS 
Ng hay Hor “Chut Shes, Stores. Show .Windows, 
Banke. Parlors, Offices, Pic! ure Galleries, Theaters, 

Depots, etc. New and el Send 
room, get circular, aud a catimate, liberal discount 
to Chiarches ad Bie re Gi 061 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY. 

The only sure remedy. Is sold un- 

- a PET ange F guarantee. Price $1 

Sample pac! free. 

Address Louis SuiTmnoHT.  Ohemist, Ciebolaad, oO. 











$72 hy Outfit Ouilittres: Addrees TRUE 1a nausea, le. Me. 
HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 
St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(Huropean Plan), 
Broadway andililh Street, New York, 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. L., 
Opened June ist. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 
UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 














CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 





REMOVAL, 
ISAAC WALKER 


Tailor and Importer, 


FROM 166 FIFTH AVE, 


275 Fifth Avenue. 


TRAVEL. 
N™™ YORK AS Rubs Bas ae LINE. 


‘or T 
Fe Be in o proohiye rere ohare t foot of 
Sat Fulton Street. 


Leave New York from station C. R. R. of N. J., foot 
of +4 Street, for Philadelphia. 

jon corner Ninth and Green Streets, at 7:45, 
9:00", 11:15 a.m.; 1:30, 4:00*, 5:30,7:15, 12 P. Mm. ‘On Sun: 
Gay «“ pe A. M3 5:30, 12 P.M. 

and Berks Streets, at 6:30, 
9:00, sthiver® es 8:80, 400, 690, 7187. wu. On Sun: 
day at 8:45 A. M.; 

‘or Trenton, Weems ‘end Tucker Streets, 6:30, 9:45, 
9:00, 11218 a. i; 1:80, 3:90, 400,050, 45 18 Pm On 
Returning, trains will, ‘leave Philadelphia for New 

Yor! 
From Station Phila. & Reading Railroad, cor. Nin 
and Green Streets, at_7:30*, 9:30 a. A 12:10, 1:40". 300, 
5:40, 7:15, 12 P.M. On Sunday at 8:80 a. M.; 5:30, 19 
. 


and Berks Streets at 7:45, 9:20, 11 a. m.; 
150 38 3:25, BBO, 6a, 11:15 P. M. On Sunday at O25 a. a: 


. Denotes Fuang) Ce Cus netecnes, 
te at 1:20 


From Trenton, d Tucker Streets 
(exce p Monday 40 0,8, 1 10:15 A. M.; 12:55, 2:20, 4:15, 
6.831, On Sunday, 1:20, 9:15 4. m.; 615 


“ 
* Connection is made at Baayen | station to and 








E rf 





from Brooklyn and Erie De; ersey City. 

Tickets for sale at foot Street, Nos. 239, 
401, 044, 957 Broadway, and at the hotels, 
Nos. 2and 4 Court Street, and Annex Office, Jewell’s 
Wharf, m residence to 


tination. 
a H. P. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent. 


CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE. 
With the view of diminish’ the chances of col- 
sion, the a of this line e a specified course 
‘or ear. 





passage fro eenstown to New 
York or Boston wees’ the the merid of 50 at 48 lati- 


Poona crossing the meridian of 

50 at 42, or nothing to the north of ro 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
FROM PIER NO, 40 NORTH RIVER. 


GALLIA......... ‘WEDNESDAY, October 15th, 3 P. ™. 
ALGERIA....... WEDNESDAY, October 22d, 100 4. A&M. 


Cabin pas pennege and return ticke oe Savorable terme. 
Steerage tickets toes and } from § of Euro * 


very low rates. office No. 
Bowling Green. vets. and. paaang of and, 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


KELLOGG'S LISTS. 





(3? WESTERN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
OF THE BETTER CLASS. 





ST, LOUIS LIST, 


CHICAG 


L, 
CLEVELAND LIST. 





KELLOGG’S 
reat Newspaper Lists 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


DECIDED ADVANTACES: 


1. High Average Circulation, 


2. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 

3. Over Half are the Only Papers in the Towns. 
4. Advertisements Show Prominently. 
5. Are free from Errors. 
6. Are Tastefully Displayed. 


7 Certainty of Proper Execution. 


8. Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 


9. Any Number of Insertions Given. 


10. Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
11. Immediate Insertion given. 
12. Objectionable Advertisements Exciuded. 
13. Papers All Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
14. Only ONE CUT Required for Any Order. 
15. Orders Executed for SEPARATE STATES. + 
16. Saving in Correspondence. 
17. Saving in Trouble and Risk, 
18. Immense Saving in Money. 


CATALOGUES sent on application, and 
Low Estimates offered in person or by letter, 


A. N. KELLOGG, 


Room 26, Tribune Buil 


, New York; 


OR 77 JACKSON seat CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wily Yu 
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NOTICES 





&@” All communications for the Ed torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

te All t for the C ial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&®™~ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opini P d in the icati 
of our correspondents. 

Ga” Manuscripts sent to THE LNDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
Girected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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THE SPELLING REFORM. 


WE publish this week the first of a num- 
ber of articles by different prominent schol- 
ars on the Spelling Reform which is sure to 
come, The attempt to retard it is a pre- 
destined failure. Men are very patient to 
endure an evil which they think inevitable; 
but when they see it can be escaped they 
are sure to find before long the way of 
escape. The evils of our grotesque, irreg- 
ular, and outrageous current ‘system’ iof 
spelling are now being told. ‘The :public 
will be informed of them. Scholars recognize 
them and deplore them. They are search- 
ing the way to escape them and’are finding 
it. We desire our readers to° understand 
the matter and to learn the remedy. 

Strange'to say, the evil which has ruled 
‘our language for centuries finds no arga- ’ 
ments with which to support it. But two 
pretended arguments are offered. One*is 
that the evil exists, and should, therefore, 
be preserved, We have all learned it, and, 
therefore, we should retain it and teach it 
to our children. Of course, the correct 
conclusion is the very opposite. The evil 
exists, and, therefore, it should not be pre- 
served. We have all learned it, and, there- 
fore, we should teach our children better. 
Where an evil is universally acknowledged, 
as this is, the only course left is to abolish 
it as soon as possible. 

The only other pretended argument for 
the retention of the confessed evil is that it 
is important to preserve the history of 
words embalmed in our old spelling. The 
replies to this are abundant and overwhelm- 
ing. So far from displaying the history of 
a word, the unphonetic spelling conceals it, 
Allow that it does in many cases represent 
the pronunciation of a word two hundred 
or three hundred years ago, what special 
claim has that particular period upon the 
reverence of every child who handles a 
hornbook? Why should we entomb the 
vocal history of the time of Chaucer, that 
we may display the unburied mummies of 
the words of Milton and Gray? Or why 
should we, worse still, hold as sacred the 

blundering guesses of two centuries ago as 


to how words used to be pronounced a cen- | 


tury or two before? 


The fact is that the English language is 
making new history for itself every day. 
Words are not the same now that they were 
a hundred or two hundred or five hundred 
years ago. Our antique spelling disguises 
the present word and forbids it to carry the 
mark of its history. The present history of 
a word is just as well worth preserving as 
its past. Everything else we allow to carry 
the marks of its years. A house grows old; 
the ivy covers it; we change it to fit new 
needs; we put in a window here and add a 
porch*there; we paint it; we renew it con- 
stantly. The human face puts off its baby 
features, to develop new fitnesses to new 
seasons. 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
When in everything else old things pass 
away and behold all things become new, 
what is there so sacred, or so accursed, about 
the script of a word that it alone shall be 
forbidden to take the record of progressing 
years? 

We wish it understood that it is only the 
second-rate and would-be philologists of 
the county lyceums that desire for histor- 
ical reasons to preserve that stage in the his- 
tory of the English spelling which has hap- 
pened to become unhappily permanent. 
All the great philologists of England and 
America, without serious exception, agree 
that our spelling ought to be reformed just 
as soon as possible. They ask to have it 
done. For that purpose they have formed 
organizations on both sides the water. As 
there are more sounds than letters in the 
language, it becomes necessary to introduce 
new letters. They suggest, as an undesir- 
able but necessary intermediate stage, that 
while the public is being made familiar 
with the new letters there be no further 
changing the old spelling. Accordingly, 
Professor F. A. March, president of the 
Spelling Reform Association, begins in THE 
INDEPENDENT of this week a series of arti- 
cles in the new type but with the old spell 
ing provisionally retained, which will be con- 
tinued by himself and other leading schol- 
ars. We are happy to make Tne INpDE- 
PENDENT the organ, so far as may be, of 
thié new reform, as of those which have al- 
ready been more or less fully achieved. It 
may take a hundred years; but we intend 
and expect that some coming generation of 
boys and girls shall not be made to hate 
learning by the horror of our so-called and 
falsely called orthography, which ought to 
be called scoliography. It is said that the 
skeletons of the thousand virgins of Cologne 
are next year to be decently buried, after 

lying so many centuries above ground. ft 
is time that in words the dead should make 
room for the living. * * 
EEE 


THE UTE INDIANS. 


WTne WOte Iidians, having thrown down 
the gauntlet of war by\ attacking the troops 
of the United States, the immediate ques- 
tion to be settled is one of conquest. »“The 
Governnient will, of *course; conquer! a 
peace. It'cannot affard ito do otherwise. 
These Indians are savages, in arms against 
the Government; and, however unequal or 
protracted the contest may be, the Govern- 
ment must reduce them to the state of 
peace; and this can be done only by mili- 
tary power, 

The relations between the United States 
and these Indians, antecedently to this out- 
break on their part, were established and 
defined by two treaties—the one of 1868 
and the one of 1874. 

In the former of these treaties the Gov- 
ernment assigned to the Ute Indians a 
specified district of country in what 
was then the Territory of Colorado. This 
district was set apart for their ‘‘ absolute 
and undisturbed use,” and ‘for such other 
friendly tribes or individual Indians as 
from time to time they may be willing to 
admit among them.” The United States 
agreed that ‘‘ no persons, except those here- 
in authorized so to do, and except such offi- 
cers, agents, and employés of the Govern- 
ment as may be authorized to enter upon 
Indian reservations, in discharge of duties 
enjoined by law, shall ever be permitted to 
pass over, settle upon, or reside in the ter- 
ritory described. in this article, except as 
herein otherwise provided.” The Indians, 
on their part, agreed to relinquish all claims 
and rights in and to any other portion of 











the United States, and accept the district 


~ 





assigned to them as the equivalent therefor. 
Other articles of the treaty provided for 
the establishment of agencies among these 
Indians, and for certain annual expondi- 
tures by the Government in their aid and 
behalf. The sum of the treaty is an agree- 
ment on the part of the United States to 
locate these Indians in the district specified, 
and then aid and protect them there; and 
an agreement on their part to settle on the 
reservation named in the treaty, to remain 
there, and to relinquish all claims to any 
other lands in the United States 

In 1874 the Government was desirous of 
making another treaty with the Utes, and 
did make one, by which the latter agreed to 
relinquish to the United States a certain 
portion of the territory secured to them by 
the former treaty; and, in consideration 
therefor, the Government agreed to set 
apart and hold, as a perpetual trust for 
them, a sum of money or its equivalent in 
bonds sufficient to produce the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars per annum, 
to be disbursed, annually forever, under the 
direction of the President, for their use and 
benefit. All the provisions of the previous 
treaty, except as thus modified, were sol- 
emnly ratified and reaffirmed; and, to give 
force to the engagement, Congress endorsed 
the treaty by a special act and pledged the 
faith of the Government to its sacred ob- 
servance. 

Such, in brief, were the treaty rela- 
tions between the Government and the Utes 
prior to this outbreak. We understand that 
the Indian Office at Washington is about to 
make a full statement as to what the Gov- 
ernment has done or omitted to do in the 
premises, and until we see that statement 
we forbear to express any opinion of its 
course in this particular case. It is well 
known that these Indians have for some 
time been complaining that their lands were 
being encroached upon by white people; 
that they have been robbed from time to 
time by gangs of white horse-thieves, with- 
out any protection from the Government; 
and that they have not received the money 
provided for in the treaty of 1874, or all 
the supplies stipulated for in that of 1868. 
They have for some time been irritable and 
distrustful of the Government, and have 
had the idea that their lands were 
eventually to be stolen from them, 
as has been so often done in other 
instances. Indians have not a_ very 
good opinion of white men, or of their 
respect for treaty stipulations; and this is 
not to be wondered at, when we consider 
their sad experience in dealing with white 
men. The melancholy truth is that we 
have largely treated the Indians as if they 
had no rights, and as if stealing, lying, 
treaty-breaking, and even murder were not 
crimes when perpetrated against Indians. 
This is our shameful history.as a people, 
We greatly fear, indeed, we more than sus- 
péct, that, if all the facts, just as they 
exist, were told in respect to the Utes, 
some things would be told for which the 
ountry might wellsblush with adeepsense 
Of shames? “We shall be glad to-read: an 
official statement of the ‘facts connected 
with this outbreak, so far as they are 
known to the Government. It would be 
well if Congress, when it convenes, would 
appoint a committee to investigate the 
whole subject. f 

General Crook, who is famous as an Indi- 
an fighter, has just been’ directed to-take 
command of the troops ‘in this War With the 
Utes; and, being reminded by Mr. Tibbles 
of the hardship of the service,he feplied: 
“«T will tell: you a ‘harder thing, Mr: Tib- 
bles. It is to be forced to fight and kill the 
Indians, when I know that they are clearly 
in the right.” This is a noble sentiment, 
worthy of a distinguished soldier and wor- 
thy of any man. In his recently published 
letter to Mr. Tibbles, he gives, as follows, 
his idea of the proper way of dealing with 
the Indians: 

« The true, the only policy to pursue with 
the Indian is to treat him just.as one should 
a white man. If he makes war upon our 
frontier settlements, punish him; but after 
che has been reduced’ to submission protect 
him in life and Lag aa Keep white thieves 
from plundering him jet him: sea ¢hat peace 
meahs progress, and that he has a market 
for every pound of beef, and every hide, 


and every sack of.grain, and, my word for 
it, he will make rapid advances. Self-in- 





terest will impel him to imitate us, to send 
his ehildren to sch6ol, to adopt our clothing, 





perhaps our lan; , and to devote his at- 
tention to raising cattle and horses, and 
— to qualify himself for citizen- 
ship. 

This is the peace policy advocated by 
one than whom no man better knows how 
to fight Indians and by one who has had a 
large experience in dealing with them. 
There is no doubt that General Crook will 
conquer the Utes and bring them to terms. 
We wish that we could be as certain that 
his ideas will become the absolute law of 
the United States in solving the Indian 
problem. 


CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
POPE. 


Amone other papers, The Catholic Stand- 
ard and The Catholic Times quote with 
approval what we say of the general and 
ignorant misapprehension by our Protest- 
ant press of the Pope’s Encyclical. They 
both, however, resent our implication that 
the spirit of Leo is different from that of 
Pius. Wedo not deny that Pius was per- 
sonally an excellent man; but we think 
our Catholic friends must themselves feel a 
sense of relief in having as the head of the 
Church a man of a broader culture and a 
fuller sympathy with thought, philosophy, 
and science than had Pius IX. 

Both of these papers deny that the Jesu- 
its are in any way aimed at in this Encyc- 
lical, One of them asks if we have read 
it and know that the Pope credits the 
Jesuits with recognizing the greatness of 
Aquinas, Yes, we have read the Encycli- 
cal more than once inthe Latin, and pre- 
pared from the Latin the full summary which 
has elicited the commendation of Catholic 
journals. But we would like to have these 
papers actually tell us for themselves just 
what that Encyclical was aimed at. Why 
do not they deny, if it is false, that the 
Pope’s brother, now a cardinal, left the 
Jesuits because he was not allowed to teach 
the philosophy which the Pope approves? 
Is that story false, which we have never seen 
denied? 

The Standard seems to deny that there is 
any such reactionary school of theol- 
ogy, which Leo XIII meant to condemn, and 
asks us to indicate who are itsleaders. We 
do not care to do this at length; we could 
not satisfactorily without difficulty; but 
The Standard will, perhaps, recognize the 
authority of the German Catholic historian, 
Alzog, just translated with the special 
approval of Archbishop Purcell. He 
describes, vol. iii, pp. 906-8, a school 
“known as Neo-Scholasticism,” which, 
‘forgetful of the Catholic maxim, 
In dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas, 
declaimed intemperately against the advo- 
cates of modern speculative methods, even 
going the length of questioning their loyal- 
ty to the Church.” Alzog goes on to say 
that these theologians against whom the 
Neo-Scholastics directed their attacks were 
great admirers of Thomas Aquinas and 
Suarez, two of the most eminent of the 
Schoolmen, and that ‘they protested 
against pretensions like those set forth in 
the work of Plassmann, by which an at- 
tempt is made to restrict modern science to 
methods which have been long since given 
up in the study of theology and philosophy.” 
That will indicate whom we meant—these 
Neo-Scholastics, against whom before the 
Encyclical, Clemens of Minster wrote his 
‘Philosophy the Handmaid of Theology” 
and Kuhn of Tubingen his ‘‘ Connection be- 
tween Theology and Philosophy.” 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
this school, condemned by the Pope, has had 
no little vogue in Italy, and, if we are not 
mistaken, among the Jesuits. But on that 
matter, now that we have indicated it, our 
Catholic neighbors ought to be better au- 
thority. But that we have not spoken en- 
tirely without information will be evident 
from an article written for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT by a distinguished Jesuit theologian, 
which we will try to. publish next week. 








A.qgoop thing can sometimes come out of 
Louisiana. The Democratic police jury of 
Terrebonne Parish—that is, county—has unani- 
mously passed “‘ A Sunday Liquor Law,”’ pro- 
hibiting the opening of all kinds of places of 
public resort. where liquors are sold or given 
away, atid prohibiting the sale of all kinds of 
intoxicating drinks on said day, which we 
commend to the German Republicans of 


Newark, N. J. 
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Editorial Motes, 


THE demand for Worcester’s Great Diction- 
ary continues unabated, and there is scarcely a 
section of the country from which orders do 
not come. All we ask of new subscribers who 
receive this valuable premium is to show it to 
their friends, and tell them that this extraor- 
dinary offer wfil positively be withdrawn be- 
fore many weeks. Readers will please turn to 
page 26, and make a selection of the premium 
desired, while the opportunity is offered. 





We do not fully understand the reasons 
which have led the Rev. 8. J. Stewart, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., to withdraw from the Congrega- 
tional ministry. If he has given up the Chris- 
tian faith, then they are sufficient. If he does 
not believe in the special revelation through 
the supernatural ministry, teaching, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, then he has no place 
among Christians, and, therefore, and there- 
fore only, among Congregationalists. He thinks 
New England Orthodoxy is really creedless. 
He says it is not Calvinism. It is “a mixture 
of Puritanism, Revivalism, Arminianism, Tra- 
dition, and Rationalism. To put it in a more 
practical form, its oracles are alike an illus- 
trious theological professor or two, a religious 
newspaper, a certain noted lecturer, and a 
great revivalist.” Then it is a pretty good 
thing, supposing The Congregationalist to be 
the newspaper referred to. There is not an 
element included but is excellent. And if, 
as implied, the New England Orthodox mix 
their Revivalism and Rationalism according 
their best sanctified judgment, and follow their 
professor, their newspaper, their lecturer, and 
their revivalist as seems to them most fit, why, 
then angels could no more. They have fervor 
and logic and comprehension. Bishop Foster 
admirably says of Unitarianism : 

“*T believe it a faulty faith, but cannot doubt 
that men hold that view who love the Lord 
Jesus as we do. Itis not for us to denounce 
people for their opinions ; but for us to preach 
the truth as we believe it, and for others as 
honest as we are to preach the truth as they 
believe, and keep society agitated in discussion, 


for never can come harmony in silence or in 
retirement of doctrines.” 


But then Methodism is more liberal than most 
other denominations. 


Dr. J. O. Peoxk has been pastor of St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal church, Brooklyn, only a 
year ; but in that brief period he has achieved 
a success which it would be hard to mutch. 
As the result of revival meetings last winter, 
he received over 300 persons on probation, 
On a recent Sunday he received 227 of these 
probationers into full membership. Others 
will be received hereafter, and the Doctor ex- 
pects to save 98 per cent. of them. Some 380 
members have been added to the church dur- 
ing the year. Of course, this great success was 
not obtained save by hard pastoral work. The 
members were aroused and set to work, the 
classes were reorganized, absent members 
were hunted up, and no persons were received 
on probation except those who gave evidence 
of being truly converted. The probationers 
were told publicly that they were expected to 
continue in the way they had chosen ; and, ff 
they had any thought of drawing back, theyhad 
better not take upon themselves the pledges re- 
quired. If they should go back to the world 
after making such sdlenin promises, a mora 
stigma would rest upon them. After bein 
thus received, they were continually lookeh 
dfter and fnstricted and encouragéd, the 
theory of the pastor being that they were in- 
fants needing care and nourishment. The 
eminent success of Dr. Peck shows how the 
old probationary and class-meeting machinery 
of Methodism, which has been growing rusty, 
used to be made to do such excellent work, 
and raises the question whether the two 
features of the Methodism of the past can be 
mnade as generally effective in the Methodism 
of the present and future. We hope the Gen- 
eral Conference will let this man alone in his 
pastoral work. The Methodists think their 
‘shining marks” should be set on the episco. 
pal bench. 


THE most ambiguous compliment we have 
lately seen is that paid by The National Baptist, 
of Philadelphia, to’ The Examiner and Chronicle, 
on the occasion of its new type. After re- 
marking that this sign of prosperity must be 
very gratifying to the proprietor, that it ‘‘is 
marked by great ability and energy and the 
discreet use of large capital,” and that no 
other paper “‘more faithfully inculcates in its 
conteniporartes, ‘by its précepts, the duty of 
eandor, courtesy, justice, aud | generosity ;” and 
that a single motive and purpose marks all its 
columns, 80 that, however other journals may 
waver, “ The Hxraminer holds firmly to ‘tono- 
theism ; the recognition of one object of wor- 
éhip and service appears in every column,” the 
tiotice coricludés ; 
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but scriptural coal of fire on the honored head 
of our able contemporary, rémembéering that 
its gratification at every mark of progress and 
pr ‘osperity among its co-laborers in the denom- 
national press has been no less cordially felt 
than copiously expressed.” 

Considering that The Examiner is very chary 
of such expressions and refuses exchanges 
with its weaker Baptist contemporaries, the 
meaning becomes clear. The National Baptist 
is a very strong paper, of excellent temper, and 
is edited by H. L. Wayland, D.D., son of Pres- 
ident Wayland. 


A YEAR ago the Rock River Methodist Con- 
ference considered the case of Dr. H. W. 
Thomas, one of its ablest and most popular 
preachers. By a vote wel] nigh unanimous it 
decided that his presentation of the ‘‘ moral 
influence” view of the Atonement, and his 
rejection of a stringent view of inspiration, 
and his doubts whether future punishment 
would end in annihilation were not adequate 
or at all satisfactory. They yet voted to give 
him further grace, that they might see if he 
would respect the judgment of his brethren 
thus made known to him, and avoid utterances 
regarded by them as disloyal. During the 
year Dr. Thomas has occupied the pulpit of the 
Centenary Church, Chicago, to great accept- 
ance. He has not hesitated to express his 
views, and has very lately delivered a ser- 
mon onthe Atonement which fully gives 
his opinions. It was feared that the Con- 
ference would this year take action to 
exclude him, as was threatened last year. 
The record of the Conference, however, on 
the case is brief. ‘‘ When the Chicago District 
was called, Elder Willing promptly answered 
‘Nothing against him,’ when Dr. Thomas’s 
name was read.’’ That shows good progress 
for the year, even if Dr. Willing’s promptness 
concealed some sullenness on the part of those 
who were — in the action of last year, 

Tue following note is eae Professor E, J. 
Wolf, D.D., of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Gettysburg, Pa.: 

“(My Dear INDEPENDENT : 

‘“It is to be hoped that President Bartlett 
will comply with your request and tell your 
many readers ‘ where the pictorial and figura- 
tive ends and the historical begins in the early 
chapters of Genesis.’ And then let the editors 
of THE INDEPENDENT carry forward the good 
work, and inform the public ‘ where the picto- 
rial and figurative ends and the historical 
begins’ in the other books of the Bible, espe- 
cially the New Testament. 

“To the large and intelligent class of Chris- 
tians among whom THE INDEPENDENT circu- 
lates, it would be supremely interesting to 
learn from good authority what is fiction and 
what fact in such Scripture narratives as those 
which speak of a Virgin’s conception, demoni- 
acal possession, the creation of wine from 
water, the feeding of five thousand men 
with five loaves, the opening of the graves and 
the procedure from them of the bodies of the 
saints after Christ’s crucifixion, etc., ete. 

“When all these difficulties—wWhich happen 
to be as troublesome in MattheW as in Genesis— 
Have been fully cleared up and Scripture made 
to yield to the démands of Sstieti¢e, one more 
question will want a satis ry ahewer. 
If men require the authority of sfentific 
scholarship to know what to believe and what 
not'tn the Bible,where does Tas INDEPENDENT 
draw the lite between the principles of Pro- 
testants and those of Roman Catholics ? 

“Very respectfully, 
: ,. “E. J. Woxr. 

“ TEEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYsBuRG, Pa.” 

We suppose that President Bartlett regards 

the first chapter or two of Genesis, so far as 

geology can cast light upon it, to be pictorial. 

We fully agree with him. It is beyond all 

question that there is also history in the Old 

Testament, confirmed most remarkably of late 

by the witness of ancient monuments, as we 

not long ago showed in an editorial, which has 

been widely copied by American and foreign | 
journals. We do desire President Bartlett's 

opinion, now being given to his students, 

where the pictorial ends and the,historical be- , 
gins. We gather that Professor Wolf holds to 

the literal and historical understanding of 

those two first chapters. If he would briefly | 

give our readers his reasons therefor other than 

“obsta principiis,”” we should be obliged. 
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The Herald makes a mistake. ‘‘ Prohibition,” 


“so called, applies not to manufacture, but to 
‘sale for dram-drinking. “Prohibition” ‘al- 


ways provides for manufacture and use for 
“legitimate purposes.”” This information may 
help it to decide whether dram-drinking or 
prohibition is the worse evil. We, too, believe 
in personal rights, and one of these is that of 
protection against those who distribute the 
deadly poison, which is one of the greatest 
evils from which our country, and pre-emi- 
nently the South, suffers. Now that The Her- 
ald has begun to withhold full approval of its 
own columns, we may ask whether it believes 
this argument against laws that restrict the 
use of intoxicating liquors, ‘‘ that manners are 
never so bad, morals never so corrupt as when 
government undertakes to control them.”” The 
statement is false, and, if true, would offer an 
argument against laws forbidding murder and 
theft, as well as drunkenness. 


Two, at least, of our leading denominations 
do not need to revise their theory of admission 
to the Lord’s Supper. When the Baptists say 
that they are no more strict in their principles 
of exclusion of the unbaptized than other 
churches, they must make exception of the 
Episcopalians and the Methodists. The Epis- 
copal form of admission reads as follows: 

‘““Ye who do truly and earnestly repent you 

of your sins, and are in love and charity with 
your neighbors, and intend to live a new life 
following the commandments of God, and 
walking from henceforth in his holy wa — 
Draw near with faith, and take the holy 
rament to your comfort ; and make your hram- 
ble confession to Almighty God, devoutly 
kneeling.” 
The Methodist form of invitation is in the 
game words, and in accordance therewith pro- 
bationers arc received to the communion before 
their baptism. 


Governor 8t. Jonn, of Kansas, in answer 
to a Southern gentleman who wished to know 
what should be done to stop the Negro exodus 
from the South, replied as follows: 

«« Rent the Negro land and sell him supplies 

at fair prices. xed bulldozing him. Respect 
the connie of his family. Make him feel that 
he is just as safe in his person and family, and 
in all civil and political rights, as he can be in 
Kansas or any other Northern state. Then he 
will not want tocome North. Unless you do 
this, the Red Sea will open before him and he 
will pass over dry-shod ; and you of the South, 
attempting to revent him, will be over- 
whelmed, as was Pharaoh and his hosts.” 
This is the plain and common-sense view of 
the matter. People, fora rule, are apt to be 
content where they are and to stay there, pro- 
vided they are well treated and have no 
special reason for going elsewhere. Negroes 
are no exception to this principle. This ex- 
odus question is entirely in the hands of the 
Southern whites, in the sense that they can 
stop the movement, if they wish to do so and 
will use the proper means. All they have to 
do is to follow the advice of Governor &t. 
John. If, however, they propose to abuse the 
Negro, and at the satite tithe keep him on their 
own soil, then they make their own difficulty 
by a wrong whith ft is in their power to cor- 
rect, but which they refuse to correct. 


SENATOR @ONKLING last week gaverthe peo- 
ple of Brooklyn his views in regard to the 
pending political canvass in this state, He 
brushed away, as hardly worthy of notice, the 
silly pretense of Governor Robinson that.the 
canvass is simply one of state issues and has 
nothing to do with national questions. Next 
year the Presidential election will occur, and 
the solid South will need but forty-seven elect- 
oral votes from the North to elect the Prest- 
dent of its choice. If the State of New York 
furnishes thirty-five of these votes, then only 
twelve more will be needed from the North to 
elect a Democratic President. If, on the other 
hand, New York ‘State cates her éléctoral vote 
for the Republican cand{date, this would | 
almost certainly secure his ledtion. Hetice, 
the question of highest importance at the 
present election is to establish the strong- 
ést “possible probability as to the vote of 
this state next year. This was the funda- 
méntal key-note of Senator Conkling’s admir- 
able speech in Brooklyn. In electing the Re- 
publican ticket this fall;the péople will vir- | 
tually foreshadow the defeat of 'Demiocracy 
next fall; and this will keep the Solid South, 
with its left wing at the North, out of Power | 
at the National Capitol. For this reason, | Sen- 
ator Conkling, passed by state issues, as 8 Come ' 
paratively of minor importance, and. 
tery, manner exhibited the principles age 
practice of the Democratic, party of this ona 
try, especially as illustrated by, 
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they overlook this question in casting their 
votes this fall. 





In the town elections held last week in Con- 

necticut the people voted upon the constitu- 

tional amendment, which proposed to substi- 

tute biennial for annual sessions of the legiela- 

ture, and defeated the amendment bya large 

majority. This is the first state in recent years 

that has rejected such an amendment, Maine 

adopted it last month, and we hope that New 
York will imitate the example next month. 

Twenty-five states, counting Maine, have al- 
ready adopted the principle of biennial ses- 
sions. The general thought of the country 
is increasingly in their favor, as a cure for too 
much legislation and as the means of lessen- 
ing the cost of legislation and also the number 
of elections. Connecticut, one of the smaller 
states, records her vote against the policy. On 
the subject of ‘license ” or “ no license,” un- 
der the Local Option Law, the larger number 
of towns voted in favor of license and some of 
them changed their position from last yearg 
Norwich, for example, last year voted “ no li- 
cense’’ by 89 majority, and this year it votes 
for “license” by 522 majority. Stamford, on 
the other hand, reverses its previous position 
by now voting for ‘‘no license.” Temperance 
men have much work yet to do before Con- 
necticut will be right on the liquor question. 
The political indication from these town elec- 
tions is that the Republicans will carry the 
state next month, and secure the legislature 
that, we believe, is to elect the United States 
senator who will succeed Senator Eaton. This 
one fact gives importance to the election, and 
should lead Republicans to make an active and 
earnest canvass throughout the whole state. 


Tux editor of The Albany Zvening Journal 
published last week a letter in the Tribune of 
this city which thoroughly takes the starch 
out of the pompous pretension that Governor 
Robinson and his predecessor, ex-Govyernor 
Tilden, are specially entitled to the thanks of 
the people for having reduced the taxes of 
this state from $15,727,482, in 1874, to $7, 
297, in 1878. The reduction is not due to 
either of these gentlemen ; but isdue to causes 
with which they had nothing to do and hence 
for which they deserve no credit. In the tax 
of 1874 was included $5,965,597.21 paid toward 
the extinction of the bounty debt and $1,898,- 
144 for expenses of the canals of the state, 
making an aggregate of $7,863,741.21. De- 
duct these two items, which were not included 
in the taxes for 1878, and this at once ex- 
plains the difference in taxation at the two 
periods. The bounty debt was contracted 
for war purposes; and when it was paid, 
as nearly the whole of it was by the tax levy 
of 1874, there was no longer any necessity for 
taxation on this ground. So also the consti- 
tutional amendment, proposed and carried 
through by the Republicans, against the oppo- 
sition of the Democrats, which forbids the 
legislature to make any appropriations for 
¢anal expenses in excess of the gross canal 
receipts for the previous year, went into opera- 
tion before even Mr. Tilden became governor 
and cut off this item of taxation upon the peo- 
ple. The payment ofthe bounty debt and this 
amendment explain why taxes in 1878 were so 
largely reduced, as compared with 1874. Amore 
stupid political effrontery was never attempted 
than that which seeks to assign the reduction 
to ex-Governor Tilden and Governor Robinson. 
The truth is, the.whole. reduction is due to 
General Dix and the Republican party. Give 
credit to whom ¢redit is due. 


Tits Supretiie Court of South Carolina has 
set aside the judgment of the Court of Claims 
of that state in respect to the bond cases, in- 
volving the validity of the consolidated bonded 
debt of the state, and remanded the cases 
back to the Court of Claims for a judgment in 
accordance with the principles which it states. 
The Court holds that all the bonds issued under 
an act entitled ‘An Act to reduce the yolume 
of the public debt and. provide for the pay- 
ment of the same ”’ are valid obligations, with 
three exceptions. It further holds that the 
burden of proof rests upon the state to show 
that any particular bond which may be brought 
in question is exposed to the objections that 
apply to these excepted cases, This very ma- 
terlally modifies the decision made by the 
Court of Claims. We have not seen the full 
text of the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
hence do not know upon what grounds the 
exceptions were placed. We are glad, how- 
ever, to observe any disposition at the South 
to ‘Tecdgtiize the fact fhat a bonded debt, 
created under and according to the provisions 
ot Taw, carries with it an obligation of pay- 
‘tent’ whith can be Canceled only by ‘payment. 
‘This is the great point to be settled in the pub- 
= cotiscience, as against the infamous doctrine 

of repudiation; and if once well settled, all 
the other questions, being questions of fact 
atid law, Will take care of thltiiselves in a 
‘administration of law. The damning 
‘feature of state repudiation Ye’ that it “defies 
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and disowns valid Gontracts and makes the 
parties thereto no better than a pack of thieves. 





PosTMASTER-GENERAL Key, who is himself 
a Tennesseean and also a Democrat, in his re- 
cent speech at Jonesboro, Tenn., used some 
plain words for Tennesseeans on the subject of 
their state debt. While assuming that they 
might be as honest as other men, he proceeded 
to say: 

“But I do say that he who thinks our state 

would be justified in repudiating the bonds 
which have been issued by its officers under 
laws enacted by our legislators has such a 
want of discrimination between right and 
wrong as to disqualify him for being a safe 
custodian of public trusts. Public faith and 
public honor are not safe in his keeping. For 
myself, I am free to say that, in future elec- 
tions, I shall not act with any party which 
shall not, in its declaration of principles, in 
clear, unmistakable, and unequivocal terms, 
take ground in favor of such policy and meas- 
ures as shall maintain the honor and good 
name of the state. If neither party has the 
courage and patriotism necessary to wage 3 
contest in favor of such a policy, then it seems 
to me that men of all parties opposed to repu- 
diation should band together and make this 
the paramount issue until its final settlement 
shall be accomplished. I hope there may be 
no necessity for such a course.”’ 
These words were uttered by one of whom 
Tennessee may well be proud. The people 
should listen to such counselors. If the ex- 
isting political organizations of that state will 
not adopt and give effect to these principles, 
then they should be trodden into the dust as a 
nuisance and a curse. The really paramount 
issue in Tennessee to-day is not whether it 
shall be Republican or Democratic; but 
whether it will be an honest state, by preserving 
its public faith, or sink into deserved infamy, 
by violating that faith. 

-+eeThe Cincinnati Gazette gives an account 
of a wordy fracas at the Urbana Camp-meeting 
between Mr. Inskip and two other Methodist 
ministers, who also professed holiness, acquired 
in a somewhat different way. Mr. Inskip 
attucked publicly some private expressions of 
a Mr. Webster. Hereupon the latter arose and 
asked a question, to which Mr. Inskip replied 
by denying his sanctification and doubting his 
justification. Mr. Fitzgerald continues the 
account: 

‘** At this point I rose up and said: ‘Brother 
Inskip, that is Brother Webster, of the Central 
Ohio Conference, one of our best men and en- 
titled to respect.’ At this Mr. Inskip turned 
upon me, and shouted: ‘I know who you are. 
You have been down in the straw, and I have 
heard you profess this second blessing.’ My 
answer was; ‘Never, brother, according to 
your style. I profess to be saved, and am 
saved this morning.’ Mr. Inskip then pro- 
ceeded with a tirade of abuse, and wound up 
by calling upon the president of the local com- 
mittee for protection.” 

How lovely is “‘ holiness’? ! 


--.-The Boston correspondent (‘ Puritan’’) 
of The Hvangelist says of the late Dr. Neale 
that he was not at heart a close communion- 
ist: 

‘*T had occasion for a free talk with him on 
this subject about the time that Dr. Pentecost 
came out for open communion, and remember 
his saying that Dr. Pentecost was right, only 
he had struck too soon. The denomination was 
not ready forgke question. But he said a ma- 
jority of the Baptists of New England were of 

is mind, and were longing for the day when 
open communion would be freely asserted and 
practiced.” 


This is the general understanding of Dr. 
Neale’s position ; and yet The Hraminer’s Bos- 
ton correspondent manages to say: 

* His sg vere was always with his stricter 
brethren. No deference to others could wring 
from him a word to injure the Baptist name ; 
and he loathed the weakness or vanity which 
led pastors of Baptist churches to attack the 
principles of their own denomination in jour- 
nals of other sects.”’ 

....There are three Baptist papers in this 

eity—The Examiner and Chronicle, The Baptist 
Weekly, and The Watchtower. Of these the 
first is the largest and strongest, as well as 
the oldest, and could well afford to treat the 
others with politeness and kindness, Its super- 
cilious indifference to them or affectation of 
not seeing them is extremely amusing, and is 
repaid with no little asperity on their part. The 
Watchiower mentions that it now refuses them 
the ordinary courtesy of an exchange. We 
would venture the adviceto our strong neigh- 
bor that discourtesy toward another strong 
paper, like Tue INDEPENDENT, may be vicious, 
but is not exactly despicable. Supposing The 
Examiner has an elder brother’s superior 
strength, and does not particularly need its 
younger brothers, may it not yet wisely show 
an elder brother’s magnanimity ? 


..+»The way elections for general conference 
delegates in some Methodist Conferences go 
is somewhat puzzling. The Rock River Con- 
ference has among its members a minister who 
has been elected to the control of the Sunday- 
school department of the church for several 
successive terms by the General Conference. He 
is one of the best known and most highly es- 
teemed ministers in the denomination, and ye} 
his Conference has never sent him to the Gen- 
erel Conference, I¢ might be said that Dr. 


——— 
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Vincent is a non-resident, living in New Jersey. 
So he is; but so also is Dr. Fowler, who leads 
the delegation, and Dr. Hatfield, who is one of 
the delegates, was transferred from one of the 
New York Conferences in 1877. It cannot be, 
fathers and brethren, that certain political 
methods are in use among you. Eh? 


....A most ghastly exhibition is offered to 
the people of New York by one of the Butlers 
who are supposed to be chiefly responsible for 
the New Hamburgh (8. C.) massacre. He has 
brought, it is said, a fine pack of bloodhounds 
to this city, and proposes to show how they are 
used in hunting Negroes. A trained Negro 
accompanies them, and they are to be put on 
his track and chase him in the most savage 
way, until, as they approach him, he jumps 
from his horse intoatree. The bloodhounds 
will then leave the horse and surround the 
tree, with flerce baying, until the whistle of 
the master calls them off. It does not seem 
possible that such an exhibition could be 
endured. 


.»»» We hardly dare to print such irreverence, 
and, therefore, we leave it in a foreign tongue, 
that three of the leading Orthodox Protestant 
papers of France venture to speak of the meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Alliance as an amalgam 
* de sentimentalité religt et de humbug.” We 
are shocked, for somewhat as Matthew Ar- 
nold says that Dissenters picture God as an 
almighty Lord Shaftesbury, so we had been in 
the habit of picturing Heaven as a great Evan- 
gelical Alliance, full of Primes and Schaffs 
and Christliebs, and Empcror Wilhelms and 
Bismarck cousins. 

....It was the Second Baptist Church of 
Newport,and not of *‘ New York”? (lately Dr. 
C. H. Malcom’s), of which we meant to speak 
last week. At the Rhode Island Baptist Con- 
vention held last week an attempt was made 
to keep out the delegates of this church, which 
is regarded as open communion ; but a motion, 
having this in, view, to refer the matter toa 
committee was lost, by a vote of 40 to 24, and 
the delegates were admitted. Let us hear The 
Hxraminer on this matter. 





...-A number of earnest women in this state 
who believe in women’s rights have issued a 
manifesto against Governor Robinson, and 
called upon all the friends of these rights to do 
what they can to defeat him, because he vetoed 
the bill making women eligible to any office 
under the general or special school laws of this 
state. Thisis their grievance with Governor 
Robinson, which we regard as a just one. 


....The Assistant - Attorney - General has 
given an opinion to the effect that letters ad- 
dressed to lottery companies or to the agents 
of such companies are not, under our postal 
laws, to be deemed mailable matter; and, 
hence, that postmasters should refuse to regis- 
ter such letters. The Government, he thinks, 
is not required by law to carry the mail for 
such business. 


.--eThe Chicago Tribune has begun to re- 
form its spelling by omitting final wein all such 
words as catalogue, mein progamme, ¢e final in 
etiquette, coquette, etc.,¢ final in definite, in- 
finite, hypocrite, favorite, opposite, apposite, 
by changing ph to f in phantom, phantasm, 
phonetic, phonography, orthography, alpha- 
bet, digraph, diphthong, and all forms of these 
words. 

....Ex-Governor Myron H. Clark, of this 
state, being invited to preside at a meeting to 
be held at Cooper Institute, in this city, for 
the purpose of ratifying the Prohibition ticket, 
declined to do so, assigning as his reason that, 
in the present state of the facts, he could do 
nothing that might operate unfavorably to the 
success of the Republican ticket. 


..--Massachusetts this yearhas managed to 
hold six separate state conventions in present- 
ing candidates to be voted for at the next elev- 
tion. Things, if we may judge from this 
preparation, ought to be very lively in Massa- 
chusetts until after the election. It is to be 
hoped that General Butler will this time get 
his final quietus. 


.»..The Kelly State Committee, in their ad- 
dress to the Democrats;of this state, treat 
Governor Robinson as a mere figure-head of 
one Samuel J. Tilden, and declare their pur- 
pose to be the destruction of Tildenism in the 
State of New York, which, according to their 
statement, is the most corrupt political ism of 
modern times. 


.... The specie reserve in the United States 
Treasury was during the month of September 
increased by $30,172,387, making an aggregate 
of $222,538,578 in the Treasury on the ist of 
the present month. This does not look much 
like fulfilling the prophecy of the Greenback 
croakers against the practicability of specie 
resumption. 


.+»-Senator Lamar last week did venture to 
make a speech in Mississippi, at a place bear- 
ing the classical name of Oxford. The Vicks- 
burg Herald gives a full synopsis of the speech, 
in which there ig not the faintest allusion to 





the Yazoo murder. The Senator conveniently 
forgot this little occurrence. 

--»-A San Francisco paper has discovered 
Grant’s wine-card while passenger on the 
“City of Tokio.” Here it is,in his own auto- 
graph: 

‘* Person—Grant. 

Stateroom—One. 
Kind of wine.—Congress water.’? 

-...We have read carefully the inscription 
prepared by Dean Stanley and put by Cyrus H. 
Field on a monument to cover the spot where 
Major André was executed ; and we fail to find 
in it the least atom of disloyalty, or any more 
softening of the facts than is customary in the 
literature of epitaphe. 


-...The report of one of the Fall Methodist 
Conferences reads: ‘‘ Rev. Father Taylor ad- 
dressed the Conference in his inimical style by 
invitation.’’ That is very wrong. Better have 
it, as in the Rock River Conference, where 
Bishop Andrews succeeded in keeping the in- 
imical speaker silent. 


-.+-The United Presbyterian explains its sub- 
stitution of ‘Sabbath’? for ‘Sunday,’ in 
reprinting Dr. Leonard W. Bacon’s address, by 
saying that ‘it is a rule in this office to call 
Christian institutions by Christian names.” 
But the Christian name is ‘‘Lord’s Day,” not 
“Sabbath.” 


God bless you. He has brought you 
here. Christ and the Holy Spirit, I trust, are 
with you also.”” These were the Unitarian 
Dr. Farley’s words, in his address of welcome to 
Dr. Collyer, on coming to this city. But then 
Dr. Farley is known as a very conservative 
Unitarian. 

..-.We would add our appreciative word of 
The Vermont Chronicle, whose circulation its 
Congregational friends are trying to increase. 
We will say of it that it showed a rare liberal- 
ity in finding room for both sides in the late 
controversy about the ‘‘ historic faith.” 


....-Femsle lawyers are admitted to practice 
in all the courts of the United States; and yet 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, the female lawyer 
who resides in Washington, has been denied 
the privilege of practicing in the courts of 
Virginia. That state is behind the times. 


...-Mr. John Quincy Adams leads the for- 
lorn hope of the ‘‘ Straight-out ’? Democrats of 
Massachusetts. The real contest is between 
General Butler and the Republican candidate ; 
and yet Mr. Adams will probably help the 
latter by somewhat injuring the former. 


+.»eA correspondent of The Moravian says 
the Unitas Fratrum has suffered much from the 
absence of criticism by outsiders ; that it is sel- 
dom noticed or noticed only to be flattered. 
Will some one else try and find fault with the 
Moravians? We are unable. 


.... Over thirty millions of silver dollars in 
the Treasury, that not even the silver men 
want—such is the result thus far of the Silver 
Law. Continue the law, and in about a year 
the amount will besixty millions of such dol- 
lars, that nobody wants. 


...- There is aright pride expressed in the 
announcement of the Communities of the 
Sacred Heart that all the proceeds of their 
booth in the great Catholic fair at Cincinnati 
go to the relief of non-Catholic creditors of 
Archbishop Purcell. 

.«..The Greenbackers recently tried to get 
up a convention at Madison, the capitol of 
Wisconsin. They mustered just ten persons 
in all, or less than a baker’s dozen. Green- 
backers are getting to be scarce in that state. 


....Pennsylvavia law last week hung Mc- 
Mannus for a murder committed in 1874. He 
is supposed to be the last of the ‘ Mollie Ma 
guires,’’ that spread such terrors through the 
coal regions of that state a few years since. 


.... The Christian Instructor aecounts for its 
own dullness because its editor has “to read 
from thirty to fifty dull exchanges every 
week.’”? We had accounted for it—well, we 
will not say how we had accounted for it. 


...-The election in Colorado last week, 
which was for county officers and a judge of 
the supreme court of the state, wasa Repub- 
lican victory throughout the state. Colorado 
will be against the Solid South next year. 

....“‘Long may the old bishops live,’ says 
The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, “even 
though it may be at the expense of the ambi- 
tion of some younger men,” We are sorry if 
the Methodist polity cultivates ambition. 


wales al Key says that Ten- 
nesses is able to pay her debt in full, dollar for 
dollar, and ought to be ashamed not to do so. 
Will she do it? This isa question of honesty 
and good faith, and not of ability. 

....The World, of this city, says that the 
Democratic party ‘‘ will not be handicapped in 
the decisive battle of next year either with the 
felonies of Tweed and Tammary or with the 
ciphers of Gramercy Park.’’ 

..«« We believe that Andover bas secured in 
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Dr. William J. Tucker, of the Madison Avenue 


Presbyterian Church, of this city, a. worthy 
successor to Professor Phelps. It was a very 
difficult place to fill. 


...-[t is pleasant to observe the frankness 
and unanimity with which the Northern Bap” 
tist press condemns the action of the St. Louis 
Association in disfellowshiping Dr. Boyd’s 
church. 








Lublisher’s Department, 


SoorHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





THE fine Electro-Silver ware manufactured 
J the well-known house of Simpson, Hall, 

iller & Co. is now in use in about every 
town in the United States and is meeting with 
increasing sales in different parts of the coun- 
try. Substantial articles for the table and 
novelties in great variety are sold; and, as 
every piece sold bears the stamp of the firm, 
purchasers can place the greatest confidence 
in the reliability of these goods. We have made 
occasional visits to the salesrooms of the 
house, 36 East 14th Street, this city, as well as 
to the factories, at Wallingford, Conn.,and are 
well acquainted with the proprietors. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the firm stands 
high in the manufacture of electro-plated 
ware. 








Witson & Co., of 34 West 14th Street, have 
opened a new and elegant store, dealing in the 
same line as the old firm of Wilson & Greig, 
Broadway and Ninth Street. Associated with 
them are all the experienced employés of 
Wilson & Greig. The firm are now bs aes | 
Puris styles for fall and winter, in cloaks and 
costumes, children’s dresses and cloaks, infants’ 
outfits, new styles for dressmaking, fringes, 
gimps, buttons, cloakings. Mr. Wilson, late 
of Wilson & Greig, is the manager, and is now 
prepared to receive his old friends and cus- 
tomers. 





THE NURSERY. 


Tue October number of this monthly maga- 
zine comes to us brimfull of stories, pictures, 
and verses calculated to amuse and instruct 
the little ones. Mr.Shorey(the publisher) has 
an inexhaustible fund of good things to draw 
upon to interest the children and make them 
happy. New subscribers for 1880 whose 
names and money are sent before November 
next will get the last three numbers of 1879 
free. Address John L. Shorey, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 








WE call attention to Frederick Keppel’s ad- 
vertisement, in another column,of his collection 
of rare line engravings and etchings. He has 
never before been able to secure so many really 
good things, and we confidently Fe geet all 
who call at his rooms a rare treat. The master- 
pieces of painting are represented far more 
justly by a high-class engraving than by any 
ordinary copy, and those who have not access 
to the grand originals will find their esthetic 
tastes fully gratified by an examination of the 
products of the sister art of engraving. 





THE Scottish Commercial Insurance Co., 
whose head office is at Glasgow, Scotland, have 
a United States Branch Office at 40 and 42 Pine 
Street, this city. The United States Branch 
statement, published July 1st, shows assets of 
$756,466.17 and liabilities of $396,392.08, thus 
showing a good surplus. In the hands of the 
resident manager in this city, Mr. E. W. Crow- 
ell, the affairs of the Scottish Commercial are 
well managed. 


THosE who desire to purchase the most 
approved styles of wall ow at reasonable 
rices, should go to O. D. Case’s Sons, who 
ave opened a new store at 837 Broadway, 
at the corner of Thirteenth Street. The stock 
embraces imported and domestic paper hang- 
ings, in English, French, and Japanese designs, 
and is well worth seeing. 
EVERYWHERE SoveHT FoR. —SumMMER RE- 
sorTs.—Messrs. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presenis to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


WonperFuL Patnt.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to paint to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the book “‘ Every One His Own Painter,” issued 
by the Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 
Works, 162 South St., New York. First-class 
dealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 


Mose.ry’s New HavEN Hovsgz, New Haven, 
Conn., opposite Yale College and the City 
Green, with its late changes and improvements, 
is more comfortable than ever. It is one of 
the best kept hotels in New England and espe- 
cially attractive for persons seeking change 
and quiet. 


In is ahnounced that E. Remington & Sons, 
of 283 Broadway, this city, have ready for 
delivery their new Long-range Hepburn Pat. 
tern Gun, the barrels of which will be much 
heavier than the well-known Creedmoor Rifle 
and guaranteed superior to any rifle hitherto 
produced. 


Burt’s shoes are anew a mesons 1A ame. 
If you have not yet bou your an 
winter shoes, callon E. D. Burt & Co., 287 Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Or, if live at 
a distance, send for his illustrated catalogue 
and price-list. Satisfaction is guaranteed. 


f lor quality, for ladies 
Po onan By Watkins, Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840, Fine m Work aspecialty. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 


For nearly half a century the annual fairs of 
the American Institute have been one of New 
York’s chief attractions, and we can truthful- 
ly add that the present exhibition surpasses in 
extent and interest any previous effort of this 
society. It is not a money-making affair; but 
a superior and very expengive display of the 
products of American brains, genius, and in- 
dustry. It is, in fact, a great Centennial Exhi- 
bition. Though not so large, it is quite as 
complete and varied. 

A whole day would not belong enough to 
see all the machines in actual motion and 
watch their wonderful, almost intelligent 
work ; to examine the manufactured articles, of 
every size, color, and form, from a double 
boot-jack to a steam plow. No _intel- 
ligent man, woman, or ehild can fail to find 
something tointerest him ; and when tired of 
looking, there is a fine concert by Downing’s 
celebrated 9th Regiment Band to listen to. 
These concerts are given every afternoon and 
evening and are one of the pleasantest fea- 
tures of the exhibition. People coming to 
New York from the country should not fail to 
visit the American Institute Fair. We will 
warrant them better entertainment and more 
instruction there than at any other place of 
public resort in this city. 








SCROLL SAWING. 


Jonn WIKINSON, the importer and dealer in 
scroll-saw goods and publisher of design 
books, No. 77 State Street, Chicago, received 
recently a direct order from St. Petersburg, 
Russia, for saw-blades and several complete 
sets of designs, numbering some thousands in 
all, the order being from an American mer- 
chant, resident in that city, who believes that 
a handsome traffic will be developed in this 
unique Chicago product, which has developed 
a trade in this latitude of an entirely phenome- 
nal character. It is a new art, a new industry, 
a new amusement, this introduction of the 
scroll saw, and one that promises more varied 
usefulness than the sewing machine. From 
an experimental introduction of twenty gross 
of saw-blades by Mr. Wilkinson, five years or so 
ago, the sales of his State Street warerooms 
last season aggregated 20,000 gross. Orders 
come in occasionally from London and Shef- 
field, not only for designs and design hooks, 
but, which is acurious feature, for saw-blades 
sold by the Chicago institution, but originally 
imported from Germany. The explanation 
is that the best scroll saws (they range in size 
from a hair-breadth to a quarter-inch diameter) 
are made by a firm in Germany, the entire pro- 
duct of the firm fs shipped to Mr. Wilkinson. 
and parties in Europe can only be supplied 
with that make by ordering them back from 
America—back from Chicago. They are known 
as the “‘ Wilkinson saw-blade.”” See advertise- 
ment, page 13. 


COOLING, CORRECTING, ANDCHEAP. 


Many a man has gone to his business in the 
morning with a disordered stomach, and ruined 
his prospects fortheday. Ofcourse, we commit 
many indiscretions in eating at every meal, 
which we pay for in dyspepsia, headache, and 
a host of other complaints arising from an 
abused stomach. But then we should go im- 
mediately about to correct the irregularities, by 
the best method. 

The most simple and effective cure for all 
this trouble is Rogers’s Citrate of Magnesia. 
It is a wonderful tonic to the stomach, and 
gives vigor to the system, corrects acidity, and 
cools and purifies the blood. This is an old 
preparation, put up by one of the oldest 
houses in New York City, and none the less pure 
and effective because itis cheaper than other 
aperients. For children’s ailments, mothers 
will findit. always useful and should keep a 
bottle handy. Itis put up dry in powder, and 
will keep as long as desired without souring. 

Ask vour druggist to procure ft for you, if he 
has not. gotit, orelse send tothe proprietors, A. 
Rogers’s Sons, 281 Bleecker Street, New York. 
They are in every way a reliable concern. 

rr — — 


CHEAP AND EFFECTIVE. 


THE aim in this age, and especially with the 
American people, is to produce a good article 
at the least possible cost. Competition is so 
great that the line is drawn very close some- 
times, and where new combinations can be 
substituted with the same result the cost of 
manufacture is lessened in some cases 50 per 
cent. In the matter of Hay Scales we have in 
our columns this weex the card of Messrs, 
Osgood & Co., of Binghamton, N. Y., an ex- 
amination of whose scales show that the manu- 
facturers have attained the merit of combining 
accuracy, strength, and simplicity heretofore 
unknown in that class of scales. The cast- 
steel bearings, heretofore attached to heavy iron 
beams, for supporting the loads, are combined 
and arranged in a new and secure manner, so 
that they can be attached to wood beams, any- 
where, with the same degree of accuracy and 
permanency as the iron-beam scales. 

The sc&les are believed to be first class and 
the concern is in every way reliable. When 
good references are given, these scales will be 
sent on six months’ trial. 


WHAT EVERY YANKEE WANTS. 


THE offer which Messrs. Maher & Grosh, 
Toledo, Ohio, make to our readers is in every 
way the best than can be made for the money. 
Farmers will readily understand that, as man- 
ufacturers, they can afford to send a knife of 
much better quality for the same price that they 
have to pay for an inferior one at the country 
store. These knives are what they are claimed 
to be ; and if not the concern will replace them 
2 one that will come up to recommendation. 

hey are large dealers, also, in a line of sporting 
goods ; but make a specialty of supplying out- 


of-town customers with these really su 
knives. metas | 




















WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
at 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO. ALL. 





Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write’ | 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and ays 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 


receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





THE well-known dry goods house of Cooper 
& Conard, whose large establishment is sit- 
uated at the southeast corner of Market and 
Ninth Streets, Philadelphia, offers to send 
samples to subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT 
and to attend to all orders with promptness. 
This is one of the largest and best patronized 
houses in Philadelphia, and their fall and 


winter stock of goods is now complete and in- [ -— 


cludes a great variety of foreign dress fabrics, 
dolmans, jackets, sacks, and wraps from the 
leading cloak houses of Paris and Berlin ; also 
ladies’, children’s, and infants’ clothing; 
shawls, cottons, flannels, blankets, liner goods, 
ee etc. Write for samples of what you 
wish. 





STOP THAT COUGH. 


THE season of coughs, colds, sore throats, and 
hoarseness is advancing with every day; and 
these complaints so often end in consumption 
that it behooves everyone to be careful, 
Amongst all the remedies for consumption 
none seems to be so efficacious as Cod Liver 
Oil. It soothes the bronchial organs and heals 
the affected parts. It is, at the same time 
very fattening, giving strength to the body and 
building up the system peeves, The writer 
has used, with great effect, a preparation of 
Cod Liver Oil and Lime ; and, although affect- 
ed very seriously at one time, has no symptoms 
of consumption at the present moment. As 
everyone knows, such a preparation is no 
pores medicine ; but a remedy that everyone 

nows the ingredients of. The only care is to 
get the pure article. C. A.Osmun’s,of 13Seventh 
Avenue, this city, is one of our oldest druggists, 
and his Cod Liver Oil and Lacto-Phosphate of 
Lime is one of the very best compounds. His 
card, on page 18, will instruct our readers how 
to get it, if their druggist does not keep it. 


MORAL TURPITUDE. 

BuaME attaches to a jury of intelligent men 
when they condemn a man for crime whose 
moral nature has been perverted by indiges- 
tion, diseased liver, and kidneys. A thoughtful 
judge may well consider whether society would 
not be better served by ordering a bottle of 
Hop Bitters for the unfortunate in the flock, 
instead of years of penal servitude, 














Baker’s CHOCOLATE, so noted for its nutri- 
tive, salutary, and delicious qualities, hardly 
needs any further indorsement, after the 
awards given for its excellence at the leading 
expositions in this country and Europe. A 
trial is all that is needed to convince any one of 
its great merit. 


THE original Elixir of Calisaya Bark is man- 
ufactured solely by J. Milhau’s Son, the well- 
known pharmacist of 183 Broadway, this city. 
It is a remedy of forty-nine years’ standin 
and is pronounced to be a most pleasant and 
efficient general tonic, surpassing all imita- 
tions, 
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Congress WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 


———————— 


Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 





bing Arrangements, see page 31. 





DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
SHOTGUNS, 


INDIGESTION, DYsPEPsia, nervous 
— forms of general debility relieved 4 
g Men 


SMAN’S PEPTONIZED BEEF Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef con‘ its entire 
nutritious . It is not a mere stimulant, 
like hg te of beef ; = —— blood- 
making, force-genera an 

roperties. Is dain in all datectle cost 
tions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from  sagparees| com- 
laints. CaswkLL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 





Drs. Strone’s ReMEDIAL Institute, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Terms reduced. This 


eee summer and winter health resort is 
nely located and is furnished with every 
comfort and appliance requisite for the treat- 
ment of disease. It is patronized by leading 
men in Church and state. Send for circular. 


NOTICES. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS8- 
SOCIATION, 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


THe Thi third Annual M of the American 
tion will be held in the First Con- 








Octo! 4 
Sermon will be preached by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., service commencing at haif-past 
seven in the evening. A paper on the Chinese question 
will be presented by Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford 
Connecticut ; one on the Necessity of the Protection ot 
Law for the indians, by Gen. J. B. Leake, United States 
District Attorney, Chieago, Tilinota ; one on the Prov!- 
e 


E. H. Merrell, of Kipon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Ad- 
dresses may be expected from Rev. Drs. Goodell, Roy, 
Corwin, Dana, Ellsworth, and other able speakers on 
bag he | important topics. 

Railroad ti 
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Cent. R. R., Excursion Tickets, 1 1.5 fare ; L., 
ion eta, 11 Cc 








: fare and 1.5; Wis. 
Cent. R. R., full fare in, 1-5 out; Bur., C. Rap., and 
ll fare in, 1-5 


North., do. in, ow: 8t. L. and 8. W., full f 
out; C. M. and St. Paul, R. B., do.; P., Ft. W., and C. R. 
Parties desiring entertainment d the 
who have not aleady applied, will ‘please ia 
once to H. G. BILLINGS. -, 242 South Water Street, 
Chicago. M. E. STRIEBY, Cor. Sec, 
56 Reade Street, New York City. 
——- --- --_. _ ______.} 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


COLGATE’S | !* universally esteemed 


by the tasteful and re- 
CASHMERE | 20a ‘recherche of vere 
fumes. The name ger 








BOUQUET Pap ap apt er on 
SOAP are a guaranty of supe- 


rier and uniform quality. 
HAIR DYE isthe SAFEST 
and BEST. It acts instan- 
taneously, producing the 

shades of 
Black or Brown, does NOT 


STAIN te 8 , and is 
RISTADORO’S ER a fav- 
Ft oe upon e 








tleman. Sold by Drug- 
Gi ina ePPU RA 
08 WILLIAM STREET. ' 


a UNPRECEDENTED low 
use, TAILED T 
THAN, Wook ERA h! 

Tk A Bie ens 
ape ome guaranteed. oO 


Sample boxes, 5c. 4. mivme- baa i 
STANDARD TEA COMPANY, 


26 CENTS See Est 


ettien SaaS 
CANDY #3322 
c. #, GUNTHER, 


78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. ' 
Blajr’e Hs.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. 











al box $1; Round, 50c. Sold at Druggiste. 
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—PANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St:, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
Bian hind of a ‘comtury? ad She popular ‘basa ot 
best family de is 
from the country will have the best attention. 














BEST FURNACES IN THE WORLD 


FOR HARD COAL OR WOOD 
(WRovuGRT on Cast IRon) 

ARE MADE BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 
a navy, 1879 improv 
durable wits less to | ie oper use less 
of ure Sir thin ‘any fumusce made in'the United 

Y M. : 


234 WATER SABER SM Sitco. 


Nammis & Bolton, 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE, 
We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house. in the city 
who sell the same line of goods, 


Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


FIT CUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


85 Broad Street, 

Conner SouTH WILLIAM Street, New Yor, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Cash advances made on arrival of pro here 
and account of sales rendered ° Sark 
promptly. goods 














—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

AS. prices Largest com in America— 
pleases every —' ey 

mentse—don't waste time—send 


to 
ROB’T WELLS, 48 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O, Box 1287. 








CUT THIS OUT 
& GEND FOR 
SLLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 











‘ 
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LONDON STYLES. 
GENTLEMEN'S 


FALL NECKWEAR. 
Furnishing Goods, 


Dress Shirts, 
Collars, Cuffs, ete, 


ARNOLD, _ 
CONSTABLE & €0., 
Broadway, comer L sth Street. 
LADIES’, 
Misses’, and Children’s 
Furnishing Departaenl, 


REPLETE with every NOVELTY. 


Wedding Trousseaux 


and Infants’ Outfits 
IN THE LATEST STYLE TO ORDER. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


UPHOLSTERY 


Goops 
DECORATIONS. 
Choice Fall Novelties 


NOW OPEN. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


Financial, 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


Presment Hayes, in his recent tour 
through the Western States, has said a great 
many wise and sensible things, and has had 
the good sense not to saya single foolish 
thing, that has reached the public ear. 
When he was at Cincinnati, he was asked 
whether he thought that ‘the national 
bank question, which appéars to be one of 
the Democratic issues” in Ohio ‘‘ just now, 
will be made a national issue in the next 
campaign?” The President replied as fol- 
lows: 


‘‘No. The question that will be all-im- 
portant in the next campaign will be 
national supremacy; not national banks. 
The national banking system is so much 
superior to any state or private a 
a that the country has ever enjoye 
that it will not be ready to give it up, no 
matter how much it may be attacked by 

liticians. If it were abolished, state 
anks would spring up all over the coun- 
try, because some banking system is neces- 
sary to the wants of the people; and every 
system except this has always resulted in a 
wild-cat, irresponsible currency. With the 
national banks issuing the paper money, 
there is absolute security to the holders and 
no danger at any time of their notes becom- 
ing depreciated.” 

We reproduce this utterance of President 
Hayes about the national banks not be- 
cause the view is novel or unfamiliar to 
business men and all sound financiers, but 
because it states a truth of which the people 

















cannot be too constantly reminded: » De+ 


stroy these banks, and then the state bank 
system Will, of course, take their place. 
The banking system of the country will 
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then be controlled by the laws of thirty- 
eight different states; and in many of them 
the dispensation of ‘ wild-cat” money will 
reappear. Banks of some kind the country 
will and must have. 

Senator Thurman’s idea of denying to 
the national banks the power to issue notes, 
which is the so-called ‘‘Ohio idea,” would, 
if adopted, leave no motive for any banking 
corporation to do business under national 
authority. There would at once bea gen- 
eral stampede back to the purely state bank 
system; and in a few years the national 
system would disappear altogether. The 
only real advantage which the banks them- 
selves, as business institutions, derive from 
being national consists in their currency 
power. Many of them, without this right, 
could not exist at all. This is true of the 
larger part of the country banks, whose 
deposits are not the main source of profit. 
All of them, for the sake of the currency 
power, consent to be subject to the strin- 
gent rules and regulations of the national 
system, so safe and useful to the people, 
and also to bear a heavy burden of federal 
taxation. Take away this advantage, and 
it would not be many years before there 
would not be a solitary national bank in 
the whole country. 

The ‘‘ Ohio idea” of withdrawing all the 
national bank-notes, and substituting green- 
backs therefor, besides many other objec- 
tions to it, would, if reduced to practice, 
re-establish the old system of state banks, 
invested with currency powers under the 
authority of state laws. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that 
the states have the constitutional power to 
charter banks and authorize them to issue 
their notesas acirculation among the people. 
There is no doubt that the states would ex- 
ercise this power, and that all the banks of 
the country would organize under their 
authority. The banks, as organizations for 
making money, would themselves lose noth- 
ing by the change, and, indeed, they would 
probably be able to make more money; but 
the people would be great losers. The best 
banking system {he country ever had would 
disappear, and be superseded by an inferior 
one. 

The Hon. George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, 
in a recent speech, confessed that, ‘‘ in 
point of stability of value, facility of cir- 
culation, and safety of the note-holder, the 
national bank currency is the best bank cur- 
rency we have ever had.” Then why not 
let well enough alone? Why this war of 
political demagogues upon the national 
banks? Why this persistent clamor against 
them, asif they were a pest and a nuisance 
to the country? Why this party policy of, 
at least, Western Democracy, which, if car- 
ried into effect, would result in their aboli- 
tion altogether? The great purpose of the 
politicians in this insane war is to make 
terms with the Greenbackers and win their 
votes. This is Senator Thurman’s theory, 
and it is to be hoped that the wriggling Sen- 
ator and the theory will alike go to thie 


wall. 


BULLION CERTIFICATES. 








Mr. Joun THompson, the president of 
the Chase National Bank, of this city, re- 
cently published a letter in The Bullion, in 
which he suggests that the Government 
should stop the coinage of both gold and 
silver, and substitute therefor the reception 
of gold and silver bullion on deposit, issu- 
ing for the same certificates, redeemable in 
the bullion thus deposited. We give, as 
follows, the measures which he proposes 
for putting this idea into a practical form: 

‘«{st, Stop coining silver dollars, and in 
their stead assay everybody’s silver and pay 
for it in certificates, at. the rate of 450 grains 
of standard silver to the dollar. 

“9d. As the Treasury already holds more 
coin of both gold and silver than our peo- 
ple will ever call for, so long as the integ- 
rity of our paper money is preserved, stop 
coining pe also, and issue certificates in- 
; “8d. Stop melting and reassaying coins 
of nations whose mintings are proved to be 
uniform and honest. Hold such foreign 
coin in its imported shape as bullion, ready 
for export when needed, paying for it in 
certificates.” 

The théory of Mr. Thompson seems to 
be that these certificates would act as a 
currency in the exchange of values among 
the people, and that, representing bullion, 





dollar for dollar, held by the Govern- 


ment for their redemption, they would 
always circulate at par, so far as they cir- 
culated at all. They would need no “‘legal- 
tender” quality, since the real thing to be 
gained in respect to paper circulation is to 
keep it in the redeemable relation to the 
gold or silver which it represents. The end 
had in view by Mr. Thompson is to utilize 
these two metals—both of them, and neither 
exclusively of the other—for monetary pur- 
poses in an economical manner. Both 
would be used as money, because both 
would be received on deposit as the basis of 
certificates that would circulate as money. 
There is no doubt that such a currency of 
certificates would be perfectly sound and 
safe, provided the Government faithfully 
performed its duty. Its volume would de- 
pend on the quantity of bullion held on de- 
posit, and this would depend on the volun- 
tary action of the people. It would not 
supersede the use of bank-notes. 

We say most unhesitatingly that, if the 
Government is to have anything to do 
with the issue and redemption of any 
kind of paper circulation, then give us Mr. 
Thompson’s scheme, rather than that of 
the Greenbackers, who would make 
the volume of the issue dependent 
upon the will of Congress, to be regu- 
lated from time to time by that will 
according to ‘‘the wants of trade.” Con- 
gress is neither good enough nor wise 
enough to perform such a task. The only 
safe regulation of the monetary volume is 
that which is supplicd by ‘‘the wants of 
trade,” and not by any arbitrary will. 
Congress might just as well undertake to | 
regulate the volume of potatoes or buck- 
wheat as to regulate that of money. Under 
a sound monetary system, the volume regu- 
lates itself by natural laws, and that too far 
more wisely than it can otherwise be done. 
Of all schemes, we regard that of the Green- 
backers as the very worst. 


aia 


THE INFLUX OF GOLD. 








Tue influx of gold into the United States 
from other countries, since the resumption 
of specie payments, already amounts to 
more than $45,000,000. This has occurred 
under the laws of trade. The exports from 
this country for a few years past have very 
largely exceeded its imports. This fact 
has already brought back to the United 
States hundreds of millions of dollars in 
American securities, largely Government 
bonds, as the means of settling the balance 
of trade in our favor; and now the gold is 
coming for the same purpose. The present 
prospect is that the movement will continue 
during the current fiscal year, and proba- 
bly longer. We are selling in foreign coun- 
tries more commodities than we buy there; 
and so long as this remains a fact either 
foreign sécurities or foreign gold’ must 
come to this country to settle the difference. 
And, in addition to this, we are retaining 
the gold produced in this country, rather 
than sending nearly the whole of it abroad, 
as was the fact a few years ago. 

The result is that we have and are likely 
to have an ample supply of gold, and that 
since specie resuinption every dollar of this 
increased supply at once becomes moftiey, 
and either circulates. among the people or 
furnishes the basis for bank loans. The 
money market of this city has in this way 
been kept easy, notwithstanding the large 
amount of currency that has been sent into 
the interior to move the crops to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. But for the importation of 
foreign gold, this outflow of currency would 
have created a stringent money market. 

A most favorable opportunity is fur- 
nished for commencing the process of get- | 
ting rid of the legal-tender notes altogether; 
and yet the Secretary of the Treasury can- | 
not improve it, because a foolish law of 
Congress forbids the cancellation or de-_ 
struction of any of these notes, and réijtires | 
them to be reissued from time to time, as 
they may be received ihto the Treasury, — 
from whatever source. It is a moderate | 
estimate to assume that di the current 
fiscal year importation and production will | 
add at least $100,000,000 to the gold in, 
this’ éountry available for monetary uses. 

If the same amount of greenbacks were 
destroyed, thére’Would be no reduction in, 
the volume of money; and there would be | 
no lack of paper currency, since the national 





banks are perfectly competent to supply and 


would promptly supply allthe notes needed 
for business purposes. These notes, being 
convertible into lawful money on demand, 
would be just as good as greenbacks for all 
commercial p A sound financial 
policy points to the retirement of legal- 
tender notes, and it is hardly possible to 
conceive of a better combination of cir- 
cumstances than that of the present for 
setting about this work in earnest. 

We hope that the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the suit pending before it, 
will put its foot upon the reissue theory of 
Congress, and decide that legal-tender 
notes once redeemed, under the Resump- 
tion Act of 1875, are finally redeemed and 
cannot be reissued again, thus virtually cre- 
ating a new legal-tender debt in time of 
peace. If the Court takes this ground, it 
will be one step, and that, too, a very im- 
portant one, toward disposing of the green- 
back muddle, which has befogged not a few 
brains. The greenbacks were a forced loan 
to meet a temporary emergency; and it was 
not in the contemplation of Congress at the 
time, as it certainly is not in that of the 
Constitution, that any such loan should 
ever become the whole or a part of the 
permanent paper circulation of the country. 

Pay the greenbacks as rapidly as possible, 
and destroy them as you paythem. Let 
the national banks furnish the paper circu- 
lation of the people and provide for its 
redemption in specie. Get the Treasury of 
the United States out of the banking busi- 
ness altogether and remit it back to its 
normal functions. ‘Take the currency ques- 
tion, as to the volume of money, entirely 
out of the hands-of Congress, and leave the 
volume to be regulated by the general laws 
of trade.‘ These, in our judgment, are 
fundamental maxims. The country must 
adopt them before it will get into a thor- 
oughly sound and safe position in the mat- 
ter of currency. 





TWENTY PER CENT. IN COIN. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN, as the means of 
unloading the Treasury of a portion of its 
coin, has decided to pay twenty per cent. 
of all salaries and other current Govern- 
ment obligations in coin, in equal parts of 
gold and silver. The holders of obligations, 
as coupons of bonds, etc., will be required 
to take this amount in coin, with the option 
of taking the whole of it in either gold or 
silver coin. The coin is so rapidly accumu- 
lating in the Treasury that it is difficult to 
find storage-room for it, and the Secretary 
adopts this plan in order to get a portion 
of it into circulation among the people. 

All these troubles of the Treasury will 
pass away when the legal-tender debt is 
paid and the evidence of it destroyed. 
Then the Tréasury will cease to be a 
quasi bank of issue and redemption, and 
will have no notes to redeem in coin. Coin 
will then be the only legal tender. The 
Government will collect all its revenue in 
coin and pay all its debts in the same 
medium. This will bring the Government 
back to the money of the Constitution and 
greatly simplify the duties of its Treasury 
Department. The banks will be the chief 
depositaries of coin, and will hold it for the 
redemption of their note circulation, and 
will issue the entire paper circulation of 
the country. The good time is slowly but | 
surely coming when these facts will be 
established in the practice of the Govern- 
ment and the people, and that will be the 
end of legal-tender paper money. 





BANK REPORTS. — 


Tne quarterly reports of most ‘of the 
national banks in this city are published in 
our issue this week. The most important 
figures which will be read with interest by 
business men throughout the country are 
summarized in round numbers as follows: 

LEATHER MANUFACTURER'S BANK.—Re- 

sources, $4,610,000; capital stock, $600,- 
000; surplus fund, $400,000; undivided 
profits, $49,000. 
_ Poentx Nationa Banx.—Resources, 
$10,600,000; capital, stock, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus fund, $142,000; undivided profits, 
$42,000. 








_ Nationa, Burcntrs’ ann Drovers’ 
Bank. — Resources, $1,873,000; capital 
stock, $800,000; surplus fund, $60,000; un- 
divided profits, $89,000. 





Marninz Nationa, Bane,.—Resourced 
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$3.788,000; capital stock, $400,000; sur- 
plus fund, $65,000; undivided profits, 
$45,000. 

First Nationat Banx. — Resources, 
$22,000,000; capital stock, $500,000; sur- 
plus fund, $1,000,000; undivided profits, 
$805,000. 

CoNnTINENTAL NATIONAL Bank. — Re- 
sources, $12,000,000; capital stock, $1,000,- 
000; surplus fund, $100,000; undivided 
profits, $58,000. 

Turrp NationaL Banx.—Resources, 
$12,200,000; capital stock, $1,000,000; un- 
divided profits, $95,000. 

Bowrry NationAL Banxk.—Resources, 
$1,740,000; capital stock, $250,000; surplus 
fund, $150,000; undivided profits, $44,000. 

AMERICAN ExcHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
— Resources, $21,150,000; capital stock, 
$5,000,000; surplus fund, $1,116,000; undi- 
vided profits, $297,000. 

CuasE NATIONAL Bank. — Resources, 
$8,580,000; capital stock, $300,000; surplus 
fund, $40,000; undivided profits, $8,000. 
Mecnanics’ NATIONAL Bank. —Resources, 
$12,500,000; capital stock, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus fund, $400,000; undivided profits, 
$561,000. 

MercantrtE NationaAL Bank. — Re- 
sources, $1,785,000; capital stock, $1,000,- 
000; surplus fund, $158,000; undivided 
profits, $68,000. 

CENTRAL NATIONAL Bank.—Resources, 
$12,800,000; capital stock, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus fund, $194,000; undivided profits, 
$187,000. 

TRADESMEN’B NATIONAL BANK. — Re- 
sources, $4,486,900; capital stock, $1,000,- 
000; surplus fund, $225,000; undivided 
profits, $55,000. 

GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK.—Resources, 
$7,600,000; capital stock, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus fund, $300,000; undivided profits, 
$277,000. 

CuemicaL NATIONAL Banx.—Resources, 
$16,565,000; capital stock, $300,000; sur- 
plus fund, $1,000,000; undivided profits, 
$1,964,000. 

East RrveR Nationa Bank. — Re. 
sources, $1,200,000; capital stock, $250,000; 
surplus fund, $50,000; undivided profits, 
$19,600. 

Bank oF New Yor«.—Resources, $22,- 
896,000; capital stock, $2,000,000; surplus 
fund, $600,000; undivided profits, $90,000. 

METROPOLITAN NATIONAL BAnx.—Re- 
sources, $21,800,000; capital stock, $3,000,- 
000; surplus fund, $700,000; undivided 
profits, $121,000. 

Sr. NicnoLas Natronat Bank. — Re- 
sources, $3,700,000; capital stock, $500,000; 
surplus fund, $2,000; undivided profits, 
$119,000. The deposits of this bank are in- 
creasing, and under the present manage- 
ment the stock has risen during the year 
from 70 to 102. 

CHATHAM BAnxK.—Resources, $4,556,000; 
capital stock, $450,000; surplus fund, $125, - 
000; undivided profits, $42,000. 

MEcHANICSs’ AND TRADERS’ Banx.—Re- 
sources, $1,508,000; capital stock, $800,000; 
surplus fund, $60,000; undivided profits, 
$38,200. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Busmvess continues very active in all the 
leading branches and in some departments 
transactions are actually limited by the in- 
ability of merchants and manufacturers’ 
agents to execute orders. Values, asarule, 
are steadily advancing, and heavy operators 
for a rise in prices, whether in stocks or 
staple commodities, are making larger prof- 
its than at any time since the war period. 
The only danger now to be apprehended is 
that speculation may carry prices up too 
rapidly and involve an ultimate reaction; 
though, after such long years of depression 

and despondency, it is so pleasant to feel 
the life and animation of a business revival 
that it is little wonder that the more impuls- 
ive merchants and traders are apt to be 
carried away by such excitement as has 
lately been experienced in all markets, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 

‘Merchandise imports, $6,281,664; produce 
exports, $9,420,882. 

The total imports of general merchandise 
since January 1st were $252,684,374, against 
$229,418,420 for the corresponding period 
last year and $260,852,584 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 





ary 1st, this year, were $261 268,789, against 
$268,629,972 for the same period last year 
and $215,871,277 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS. — 
Surety.—A sum of money paid by the 
maker to the holder to obtain an extension 
of time for the payment of a promissory 
note, whether paid as a bonus, usurious in- 
terest, or interest in advance, is a good con- 
sideration to support the contract of exten- 
sion. A surety who has not assented to 
such extension will be discharged thereby. 
—Stillwell vs, Aaron, Sup. Ct., Mo. 

_Priority of MortT@age.—A mortgage 
given to a vendor to secure an unpaid bal- 
ance of purchase money of land and re- 
corded on the same day has priority of one 
which was given by the vendee before he 
had concluded the purchase to a person who 
furnished him the money to make the cash 
payments, notwitheandhie the latter was 
eT first—Turk os. Funk, Sup. Ct., 

0. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF DrExED. — Very 
clear and satisfactory proof is required to 
impeach a certificate of the acknowledg- 
ment of adeed or.mortgage. The uncor- 
roborated testimony of the grantor or party 
executing the same is not sufficient to over- 
come the evidence afforded by the officer’s 
certificate of the fact, especially when the 
execution of the deed is not denied or any 
undue influence, coercion, or fraud shown. 
—M’Pherson os. Sanborn, Sup. Ct., Ill. 

DeLay IN Rescinprina.—The mere delay 
of the party who finds himself defrauded in 
rescinding a fraudulent contract and re- 
turning the property he hasreceived under 
the contract, does not take away the right, 
if, in the interval, whilst he is deliberating, 
no innocent party has acquired anv interest 
in the property, and the wrong-doer, in con- 
sequence of the delay, is no way affected 
injuriously in his position.—Wicks vs. 
Smith, Sup. Ct., Kansas. 

CHATTEL MortaGacr AND INsuRANCE.— 
The mortgagee of chattels has the legal title 
to the property mortgaged, even before the 
debt is due, and he may take immediate 
possession of the property unless by express 
stipulation the mortgagor is permitted to 
retain possession. And where an insurance 
company knows at the time of issuing. a 
policy upon chattels that they are then 
mortgaged, and agrees to pay the loss to 
the mortgagee, it is barred from saying 
thereafter that the mortgagor had no insur. 
able interest in the chattels after it issued 
the policy.—Appleton Iron Company vs, 
Rritish American Insurance Company, Sup. 
Ct., Wis. 

Fraup.—No inference of fraud can be 
drawn from the fact that money not yet 
due remains unpaid; but there is no error in 
admitting testimony that the purchase price 
of goods purchased by means of a falsehood 
is still unpaid. A purchase made by one 
who is insolvent and with the purpose not 
to pay is void, even though the buver has 
not made false representations. —Shipman 
vs, Seymour, Sup. Ct., Michigan. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been com- 
paratively easy nearly all the week, and 
call loans on stocks have been made at 
from 5 to 7 per cent., with 4 to 5 per cent. 
the rate on Government bonds. Prime 
mercantile paper continues in good demand. 
We quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 5 to 54 per cent.; four months, 54 to 
6 per cent.; and good single names, four to 
six months, at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady, closing at 9715-16. United States 
bonds were strong and American railway 
securities active and excited, 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
weak and closed at 4.81 for sixty days and 
4.88 fordemand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named as follows: Savannah, buying 5-16 
off, selling 8-16 off; Charleston, buying }, 
selling }@par; New Orleans, commercial }, 
bank 4; St. Louis, par; Chicago, steady, 
75@80c. discount; Boston, par. 

SILVER.—Total of silver dollars thus 
far coined, $42,757,750; amount on hand in 
Treasury offices, $31,703,680; amount out- 
standing in circulation, $11,054,070. 

The London silver bullion market has 
improved, under a strong demand for India. 

The bullion value of the 412} grain silver 
dollar is up to $0.8789. We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bar Silver (gold) .........0666 Sdseanedincds 18 8 118% 
Trade Dollars (currency).........ceeeseees 99% 9954 
Halves and Quarters......... coccescedcees 0944 ~—Cs par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes................0065 9944 ~Cs paar. 


GOLD.—The imports from October 4th 
to 10th, inclusive, were $3,440,426. 

Under the provisions of Secretary Sher- 
man’s circular of September 19th, in regard 
to the shipment of gold coin to persons 
desiring it, there has been sent out from 
the mints gold to the amount of $171,050. 
In addition to this, the Sub-Treasuries are 
all supplied with gold and are paying it out 
freely on current obligations, and the 
Treasurer’s checks for called bonds re- 





deemed are paid by the Assistant Treas-/ 
urer in New York in gold through the 
Clearing-house. 
. STOCK MARKET.—The speculation at 
the Stock Exchange during the week was 
immense, the transactions amounting to 
8,261,768 shares, against 2,556,891 shares for 
the preceding week and 2,002,200 shares 
for the week preceding that. Prices in 
some cases have fallen back a little, though 
the tendency is still upward and the market 
has been under such excitement that in- 
trinsic values are to a great extent over- 
looked. The most remarkable specu- 
lation of the week was developed in the 
stocks of the coal companies and their con- 
nections; though the transactions in Erie 
amounted to 1,044,152 shares, or over one- 
third of the total business of the week, and to 
264,152 shares more than the capital stock. 

The Granger shares were actively traded 
in, and reached the highest figures of the 
year toward the close. In the late dealings 
all the telegraph stocks became buoyant, 
and investment shares were strong and 
higher, Rock Island being the favorite. 

The following will show the changes in 


prices during the week: 
Open- High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 95 96 05 95 


American Dist. Tel. Co....... 66 73% 65 72 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........+ 854% 36% 35 8654 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and N.. 564% 66 5544 OOS 
Canada Southern,.......--.+ 6044 73 . 69% 734 


Chicago and Northwestern., 84 8714 8344 BG 
Chicego and Northw'n, pf... 10144 104 10144 108% 


C., R. 1, and Pacific.......... 13944 142% 189% 142 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 115 115% 114% 115% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen ........++ 138% 135% 12% 18% 
C., O., C., ANA L.... crereeeeeees 581g 683g 5854 6734 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 10454 106 108% — 
Chicago and Alton............ 06144 06% O44 06 
Chicago and Alton pf.......+ no 110 #110 #100 
Boston Air Line, pf.........- 4645 55 4644 64 
Con. Coal........sccccecrevceee 30 814 380 80 
CAMEO. cc cccccdiccs coccesccees 48 584 «48 50 
Del., Lack.,and Western.... 724% 70% 71 77% 
Del. and Hudson.........-++++ 624g 6746 61 6644 
Dubuque and S. C......++.++ 50 59 50 be 
Express—Adame........++ ++ . 1038 += 10694 10246 105% 
American..........+ 63 65 58 50 
United States...... 47 604 47 52 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 10046 106 100% 108% 
BEvt0. ..ccccccccceccccesce ovcceae 385% 4246 S84 4114 
Erle, pf......ceeeeeeereecseeess 64 6744 62% «861g 
Harlem.....ccccsscccccceveeses 197 «6157s :187)s«2157 
Han. and St. Joseph......--++ 2636 8056 2646 380% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 55 50% 54% 58 
Caribou Mining.......+++++++- 5 5 4% «4% 
Homestake Mining.........+- 40 4044 80% 40 
Chi., St. L., and N, O.......... 19 21% 19 ” 
Ilinols Central.........+++<++ 91% 96 91 0414 
Lake Erie and West.......... 23% 2 em — 
Kansas Pacific. .........00000+ 1% «74 1% «#78 
Lafayette, B. and M.......... 398 ists] 88 = 
Loutaville and Nashville..... 68% 64% 63 64 
Lake Shore,.....- ead exsciéaatie 0% W 9144 96% 
Michigan Central..........-++ 8034 8084 86% 88 
Morris and EsseX.......++--+- O46 V7 B44 9594 
M., K., and TeXa8......++-+++ 204% 28 20144 2294 
Mil. and St. Paul.... ......-++ Ke 734 Ti "7256 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 9844 9g 98 9914 
Wi F, COMM. onc ccc cotescece 19% 110% 119 «119 
N. J. Contral......csseeeeeeees 62% «(7084 «= 61ig «605% 
N. Y.,N. H., and Hartford... 163 168 162 si 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 10034 116% 110% 114 
N. Y. Elevated...........00.06- 120% 120% 1199, 12054 
Manhattan Railway.......... 44 47 «648% «46 
Ohio and Mis8.........++0++0+ 20 2% «19¢ 24 
Ohio and Miss., pf........-.++ Sug (55 51g (58 
Ontario Silver.........se+++++ 4046 41% 40% 40% 
Pacific Mall........ cceeseeeere 82 838% 814 
PANAINA.......00cccecvcecceees 167 182) 167) «175 
Pennsylvania Coal... ....... = oa — 165 
Pitteburgh and Ft. Wayne.. 112 118 12 112 
Home and Watertown....... 20 26 20 a 
Rensselaer and Saratoga 107. —(:107'—ss«*107 ete 
Quicksilver. ,......:0eseeeceeee 144% 15 4 1434 
Quicksilver, pf.......+6.+++0+ 504g «68 49% 51% 
Standard Mining............ 20% 380 201% 80 
St. Louisand Iron Mtn, asstd. 48% 48%{ 48%{ 46% 
St. Louis, K. 0., and N....... 24% 80 24% 380 
St. Louis, K. C., and N., pf.. 60 66 60 6554 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 10 20 1846 10% 
St. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 22% 28 22 22% 
St. LouisandS. Fran.,1st pf... 4746 49 47 484 
Sutro Tunnel.........s.e0e++0+ 8% 44 B% 4 
Wabash..........sseeeseeeeees 48% «47 4344 46% 
Union Pacific........ -sesees. 86% 80% 86% 89%, 
Western Union Telegraph.. 98% 9554 93% 95% 
Ind., Cin., & Laf........ socere O46 18 64% 12% 
C., St. P., & Minn.......s0000+ 46 47% «45% 45% 
Northern Pacific..........+++ 2344 2% Wy 2% 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 50% «= BBG 5084 2K 
Ches. & Oh10.........00eeeeee 9% 14% 9% 14% 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf.......... 16 27 16 2014 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf.........++ 11% 164 WK 16% 
Mobile and Ohbio.,........++. bbs) 1m «WKOC«S 
Mar. and Cin, 1st pf......... 16 184% UK — 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf........... 8% 9% 8 a 
Maryland Coal........sses+e0+ Qt We A 
Houston and TexasCent.... 57 57% 56% — 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louts.. 474 47% 47 _ 
Alton and Terre Haute..,.... 174 17% 16 ~_ 


Alton and Terre Haute, pfd. 84 87 88 

The highest price ever paid for a seat at 
the New York Stock Exchange was paid 
on Friday by Mr. De Witt Seligman, the sum 
being $15,000. . 

The annual report of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company shows that the 
revenues of the Company for the year were 
$10,078,807.79, aud the expenses $5,809,- 
119.46, leaving net earnings of $4,269,778;- 
88. From this amount there were appli 
$2,295,804.50 for dividends, $480,528.25 for 
interest, and $40,056.81 for sinking fund, 
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making a total of $2,765,889.56. This leaves 
a surplus of $1,503,888.77, from which was 
appropriated $138,319.50 for construction 
of new lines and the erection of additional 
wires, $145,134.83 for purchase of sundry 
telegraph stocks and patents, and $537,- 
166.44 for payment of balance due on pur- 
chase of Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph 
stock. After all these payments, there is a 
balance of $683,268. The capital stock of 
the Company is $41,073,410, of which there 
was in the treasury, belonging to the Com- 
pany, at the beginning of the year, $6,004,- 
835. From this there was distributed to 
the stockholders $5,960,608, leaving the 
amount in the treasury $44,227, and the 
amount outstanding.on the 30th of June, 
1879, $41,029,188. The surplus of the Com- 
pany is now $15,531,167.16, invested in 
new loans, different telegraph — stocks, 
patents, etc. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
buoyant. There were large sales of the 
Boston, H., and Erie firsts at 444. There 
were also large dealings in Chesapeake and 
Ohio firsts, which fell off from 52} to 51% 
and rose to 58; while do. currency 6s sold 
up to 80. Iron Mountain first preferred in- 
comes rose to 80; while second do sold 
from 74 to 78. Kansas and Texas seconds, 
on large transactions, advanced to 874; 
while do. firstsrose to 808. The Erie new 
second consols were active, selling at 
86@854; do funded 5s advanced to 88, with 
a later sale at 82%; do. first 6s sold at 91. 
Chicago and Alton sinking funds rose to 
108; Cedar Falls and Minn. firsts: to 1024; 
Morris and Essex 7s of "71 to 108; American 
Dock assented 7s to 9814; St. Paul 7 3-10 
seconds to 118; and New York Central 6s 
to 126. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Louisiana 
consols advanced to 42. N. C. 6s, special 
tax, 3d class, sold at 44; C. 8. 6s, non-fund- 
able, at 44; Tenn. 6s, new series, at 28}; 
and Va. deferred 6s at 7} and 7. Missouri 
6s, of 1887, 105. N. C. 6s, special tax, 
8d class, advanced from 4 to 44; and 8. C. 
non-fundable 6s from 14 to 3. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were dull, but 
firm, on asmall demand. The closing quo- 
tations were as follows: 


Bia. Asked, 
United States currency sixes....,.... 121 =~ 
United States sixes, 1880, registered,. 104 10434 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104 10434 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 105 10534 
United States stxes, 1881, coupon..... 105 105% 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 102 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 108% 10344 
United States 434s. 1891, registered.... 10534 10536 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon....... 10554 10546 


United States fours, 1907, registered.. 101% 102 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 101% 102 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $359,346,900 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $757,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $807,400. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $833,750,219; gold notes, $1,447,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes 
for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 





year, are as follows: 
1878 1879. 
Now York........00- ssseeees $198,000 $177,000 
BOStON.......00 ceccecceesessess 805,000 97,000 
Philadelphia. ....... cessesree 145,000 60,000 
Miscellaneous. .......++0++++« 466,000 882,000 
TORE ep oogatcosecesete $1,614,000 $671,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows 
large gain in specie and decrease in legal- 
tender notes. The result for the week is an 
increase of $547,250 in surplus reserve, the 
banks now holding $807,675 above legal 
requirements, 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 





Bid. 
merica......- — |Manuf’s & Mer. — 80 
Amen Exch. im | D aldabie oof 198 > 
Centra) Foe nl 1 100 } ec! (As. o wa 
‘ oe “— 101 ' Metropolitan tan. 488 ee 
Gemmerce.....- — 140 |Nassau......, ray ee 
Gontinentai.-;"108 — [Rina Waet. es = 
Riel tea 109 
Fotos = 140 [State ot 8, 8.5 108s | — 
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House Association it was resolved that the 
issue of gold certificates of deposit by the 
Bank of America—these to be used in settle- 
ments at the Clearing House—be resumed. 
This is returning to the custom which pre- 
vailed up to 1862. The reason for this 
action is that it is more convenient to de- 
posit the gold in a bank having large and 
secure vaults, and to use certificates of such 
deposits, than it is to carry the gold in bags 
every day to and from the Clearing House. 
This action has become necessary, on 
account of the abundance of gold coin, by 
reason of the large importations and the 
disbursements by the Treasury of gold coin, 
in payment of called bonds. 

The well-known banking house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., of 31 Nassau Street, this city, 
have now about sold the Chicago and 
Northwestern Company six-per cent. sink- 
ing-fund bonds. Over a million dollars’ 
worth of these bonds were quickly disposed 
of, at 105 per cent. and accrued interest. 

The Gallatin National Bank have declared 
a divided of four per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 

ESS EE A TS TT 


OrFice or Fisk & HatcH, BANKERS AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT Saicmenes, | 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, Oct. 1st, 1879. | 


THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certuin income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sel] all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 1008, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition tm 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 

We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
. ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Go, 


6 PER CENT. astie FUND 
BONDS, SECURED BY 
FIRST MORTGAGE OF TRIBUTARY 

neh Ds PRINCIPAL DUE 
T OCTOBER AND APRIL &. 
hi IN panos r etn OF ed EACH, COU- 








THE CHICAGO AND “NOnTHWesTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, for the purpose of securing valuable tribu- 
taries to its system, has determined to issue its bonds 
as above described, at the rate of $15,000 per mile 
of constructed roa 

These bonds are the direct obl aKa of the CRICA- 
GO AND NORTHWESTERN R. AY COMPANY 
with the additional security of “ se ng to a like 


amount of a first mortgage B pos completed road; the 
bonds having, moreover, and after t than ONE 1884 
non ONE 


the benefits of a SINKING FUND of not ten 
PER CENT. PER A be invested he pur- 

chase of Bonds at or plow five per cent. premium or 

to be applied by drawin oor eens ion at ONE 

HUNDE FIVE PE 

THE UNDE RSIGNED HAVING. SECURED, BY CON- 

RACT H THE TH 











eo he 

m ~~ 
qeq3o35< 
eas 


RESERVED TO CLO‘ 
E AND WITHOUT FURTHER NOTICE. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 31 Nassau St. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or call on the old Banking 
House of 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
1l WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 


This house transacts a general Ae Commission 
a A, with very large experience. 








The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn, See 
page 26, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 














Nivr BS 23 SAVINGS BANK. 8th Jre~ oor. 


terest to be paid depositors on the Ist of July, 1879, 
shall be at the rate of Five Per Cent. on sums from 
to $1,000, and Four on the ne 1,000 


on any one aeacent, interest commencing from the 


Ie Sitter, is ABW APRORRS® 


C. W. BRINCKERHOFY, Secre' 
¥F. GLB T & 
HY, attcors and, Brock, Bes 





as long a8 desired,on 3-per-cent. 
=. fae — stock privileges negotiated at from 1 

© ats pe discount. Explanatory circular and 
sea report cnaiied free on application. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 


CAPITAL.......@200,000. 
ht the business of the 


ration has bough 
AS, MISSOURI, A CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
AGENCY. ” and is fully organized for business, 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 
FORK SAVETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D, SANDERS, Actuary. © 


Rik ORT OF THE CONDITION OF Vista 
MECHANICS’ AND TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the — of New York, at the close of 
business October 2d, 1 
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RESOURCES. 
Loans and GisCOUNEE...........ccceccccccces $852,119 09 
SU inchestsbbochbinbatesns'>seeus nabs 2,623 06 
v 8. bonds to secure circulation... 220,000 00 
FO OS Rr eae 1,500 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages... 21,551 86 
Due from 1 other natioual banks... 29,858 75 
Real estate, furniture, and fixture: 111,031 03 
Current expenses and taxes paid 10:253 08 
| eee 7,989 00 
—— and other cash items........ 8,810 05 
for Clearing-house.. ee 33,723 96 
Bills of other ‘banks hilesbeevenbedbbahabesonce 2,574 00 
Fractio currency Cagluding nickels). . 269 87 
spect ‘neluding gold Treasury cert’f’s). $1,610 70 
Legal-tender notes... .........cecescccceves 169,002 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(6 per cent. of circulation)................ 9,900 00 
RE Te er a $1,507,908 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Capteal ete es paid in 000 
Une vided pr profits 
Divide 
ndivi 
— cert peates of 
Certified ch 


Total 
Orare or New Yor«,. County or New Yorx 
FERNANDO BALTES, Cashier of the abovenamed 
pabk. do solemnly swear that the abov 
true, to the best of my know 


8u 
October, 1879. Hvao s 
Notary Public N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : zAMrn M. MILLS 





NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y., 
Capital Stock . . $200,000, 


Offers to investors carefully selected 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from @ to § 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President, 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer, 


Rica OF THE pONRETION OF THE 





CHATHAM NATIONA ANK, at New York, in 
0 at ee. of New York, at the close of business, Octo- 
ber 























RESOURCES. 
jeame Pe $2,400,003 17 
SN a 1,144 04 
a s. bonds to secure circulation.. 450,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages 20,625 00 
Due from other national banks..... 825,781 70 
Due from state and kers ne 47,668 27 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 49,356 32 
Current expenses and taxes rs 25,815 21 
Premiums pald.............s000+ oe 5,871 11 
Checks and other cash items. 34,751 97 
Exchanges for Clearing-house . 477,557 80 
Specie. other banks. shee 12,495 00 
8 e (includin; asury cer 
Meat : ekaherh . me _ a aisabennnanvngeeesn ot 106,513 68 
Leal tender i Senvendabddescaeseycetsse 263 
U. 8. certihenees of deposit for legal- 
DOMGOES. « cccdcececcsenaccesccssccccessances 250,000 00 
Redemprion fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).... .......... 20,250 00 
WD ccc bceutibannsthebarassnes esate $4,555,496 22 
ital stock paid in caegerer “eT $450,000 00 
Dap 8 ,000 
iS} mt fund... ..c0seeccccces 125,000 00 
ivided profits, ........++++s50+ 41,769 87 
Natio. onal bank-notes ‘stakassding 405,000 00 
Dividends unpaid 750 00 
ndividual deposits subject to check 2,841,564 08 
nd ce! tes of deposit..... 3,259 28 
Certified CheckS.........-..sseeeees 92.972 76 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 16 43 
Due to other national banks..:............ 260,088 30 
Due to cate banks and bankers........... $85,075. 55 
a inenesenborsaosioneess sonnel alles $4,555,406 22 
STATE OF NEw YORK, Gourry o or New York, se ‘ 


the venamed ban 
do solemnly swear that the above man re is true, 
the best of my knowledge and be 
ba mn 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 10th day of 
October, 1879. Notary Parone yOu ey 
Attest : 2 ; 

CoFFeCt—AtO6S OM AS DAVENPORT, 


to 





ese. 


RE Na A niente 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Intepost dou. in New York 


Annual revenues of the Province are 500,000, 
about 1,000,000 of which is a subsidy ty payable ae semi- 
—— in cash by the Domin ernment 


Confederation At Act of or 
The debt, hemes the 


OUE) 5s shaadi octucnsshveducrtenesldssnstatbess: ,000,000 

The property of the Province (which includes the 
cities of ontreal Paso ebec) —_ of its inhabitants, 
numbert about 1 , is Mable to be assessed 


necessary for the “ aes ‘of this loan. 
Accumulative sinking fund of one = as per an- 
num is provided for payment of this loa’ 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal and _Tesenses Payable in Boston, 
June and December, 
TOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 





54 Wall Strect Rx. | 28 State Street, 
EW YO BOSTON. 
EPORT E CONDITION | OF THE 
MERCAN fe ATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
3 et State of New York, at the close of business 
r 
















































[October 16, 1879. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTI D 
MEST wef AN FOREIGN 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ ae AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


ON THE be BANK OF LONDON 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


Bougi ASOLD, SAND EXCHANGED. 
alled in BOL t. 
onds Substituced for Banks, 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 























EPORT OF TH QNDITION OF THE 

FIRST RATIONAL ES? w York,in the 
a ae New York, at the ces tn basin ness October 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............ ececceseses $8,019,196 19 
DO cc cdidinesssedsh baddelacdeste cons 885 
U.S. bonds to secure circuiation........ ‘ 500.000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure depostts............ 8,601,650 00 
ep ae 4,138,210 00 
Other stocks, bo: d mortgages. 1,054,949 33 





nds, 
Due from ey national 


banks.. 
Due from state banks 

















































































Tota wie 
eras or Naw Yorr, County OF New York, ss. : 
I, JoHN PARKER. S Gasiber of the abovenamed bank, 
do soem? —o — dn ——s ae is true, 
of my know e an 
caterts ™ 50 OHN PARKER, Cashier. 








ers 
pasouncEs. a | eee 
Checks and other cash items 
00 | 2 exchanges for Clearing- -house.. 
00 Bilis of other banks.......... .ccccceesseees 
41 fractional currency iii a i a0 0 
8 70 — 5 eon gold Treas .een.een 68 
Lestate, furniture, and fixtures....... 208,000 00 I-tendier ‘notes. een USERS 
Current expenses and taxes ey br yn4 4 Legal tendist fund with U. 8. Treasurer (6 : 
Checks and other cash items...... 26,107 22 Due Pas 0 re — pre than 8,000 00 
Erhanens for Gzarinasboess, 12680 88 | per cent. redemption fund) .nen. 400,090 7 
Specie eects: ond Tressury corte MR oer ee A $21,904,267 563 
—— ee a LIABILITIES. 
Capital mock paid in $500,000 00 
, ~ - me Sand eetenecessece ea 4 
MGIVIGEd POMS. ......-eeeeenee veee M5 t 
nadenipia hand wi 08 im pcre oe i 9,000 09 | National bank notes outstanding 405 (000 00 
Dividends unpaid.........-....++ +. 2,325 
Miescntasecccuimniehnn akaieeaers ndividual rifteate subject A aps 1,976,500 61 
LIABILITIES. Demand — tes of deposit 9 609 
Capital stock paid in. Certified checks...............+.- 288 
lus funds......... Cashier's ‘checks soutsanding.. ows 965 58 
Surplus fu prefia.. .e-*: United States d 8,601,550 00 
National bank notes outstanding Due to other natlonal bank oS 
TT cconknctnnhnncenassanasese ; ue 
In nd vidual depen ta oi sub; i to check 6. syndicate profit and 2,153,050 42 
Jeman om a of f 691 O01 O 
Certified checks..............- ‘ TOCA. ..ncvcccsccocreccevecccscccveccccces $21,090. 1,267 5§ 58 
Cashier's checks outstand! 38 STATE OF NEw York, County or New York, os I,E. 
Due to other national tie ‘291 §1 | 8CO hier of the above-named bank, do sol- 
Due to state banks and bankers 528.901 54 gmaly, swear Fan Sore mqremens is true, to the 
j 9, of my know e an 
Cngens Canes —— E. SCOFTELD, Cashter. 
al ce 80 Sahecrtoet and sworn to before. me, » Unda 7th day of 
8 : = New York, Gourry or New York, as,; | Octo THOS, ILLIAMS. 
1, N Aw MERMAN, Cashier of the above-named bank, do Correct—Attest : GEO. F BAKER, 
anlemaly swear that the above statement is true, to H. C. FAHNESTOCK, } Directors. 
the best of my knowledge and be J. A. GARLAND, 
N. CMRRMAN, Cashier. —_—_—_—_———— ————— 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 9th day of R ORT OF TH LONDITIO ON OF THE 
October, 1878. ATIONAL BUTC AND DROVERS' BANK 
on R. Jonmeon, POR MAN W cit a ¥ Co. of N.Y. | at New bp fn a3 Rtate rd New York, at theclose of 
—Attes' Suateees ‘tober 
— STUART.” Directors. "RESOURCES. 
__ TBaac ODELL, Loe $708,: i13 61 
R PEER DEPORT 0: OF THE JONDITION OF THE | 0S. bonds to scoure circulation . 800,000 00 
4 ey w York, inthe | U. 8. bonds on hand .............++ 800,000 00 
State of New York, a othe ¢ aes “or business Octo- | Other prime Ag ‘hom ds, and mortga 8,700 00 
ber 2d, 1879. RESOURCES. Due from other national banks 30.944 = 
Loans at! discounts . Banking hOUsS crrestscceeseses “r 80,000 00 
OVETETALIA. ..0 coccccscgcecepecses 8 80 | Other real estate ...............6+ 10,704 41 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 300,000 00 | Current expenses and taxes - U,847 74 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages am 178,229 75 | Premiums nae ER 9,641 70 
Due from other national banks............ 199,080 94 | Checks and other cash items. . 17,973 13 
Due from state banks and bankers........ $2,769 23 | Exchanges for Clear! use... 61,456 48 
Real estate 283/827 20 | fills of other wat 7,884 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 22727777) AY 4 & Fraction nal currency ‘in (including ees 844 42 
MMLIUINB POIG, .... cree eceeece x iT nc uding Treasury certifi- 
Checks and other cash items. 124,508 64 = ~ i ots : 133,972 05 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 5,725,589 43 aL tender IT ii icccaaibinn on ssakeunsete 49,728 00 
Bills of other banks . 48,722 00 cortificntes of deposié for legal-tend- 

Fractional currency (including nickels).. I wa cacecatesntnne Atormnaessensnecns 70,000 00 
— je (including oon Treasury certifi- m9 Servant = 8. Treasurer (5 18.500 00 
PRIDE AE OER EEA 8238, Circulation)................+ 

Lega tender notes. 165,985 00 oe — 
—epemmavene of « 000 00 WD oc cciccsccsssnccccccccaccsevecssecs $1,872,727 87 
s LIABILITIES. 
Redem tion fund with U. 8. T 
per Cont. of circulation)..............e008 18,500 00 Surplus son pat widoa eae <2 6900.00 4 
Bio! 67 | Undivided profits................ $8,232 61 
Total......0...+. uisiitrieS $10,504,692 67 tional benk-notes outatanding 264'450 00 
Capital stock paid in 7 00 Div mt ae ne 000 ccccccvceee 1,820 65 
SUPpIUS fUNG.-2.....+ccsccscssous 797 85 id subjec sesee 2154095 99 
Undivided profits . 79 37 Demand certi certificates of jeposit.... seeeeeee By 4 
ve dends unpaid. outstanding 14 Pa Due to Sacre r national ON eee 27,217 02 
ndividual 141 45 | Due to state and private banks and bank- 92.700 
Demand teeter da 27 70 OFS ..cccccccecccecs PPPeTITITTiT TTT TTT tit T rr ’ 
Certified Checks. .......sssecccssecee 4 30 7127 
Cashier's on outstanding. . .429 87 
Due to other national banks.. 340 52 
Due to state banks and bankers 40 91 bank, oe jfolemnly pees mas he abere. —_— is 
t to the of m ow an 
hasan a calla aem aia $10,504,602 67 | ‘Tue, y Oe OH 


ASE, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed heres ms , 7th day of 





Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 7th day of 
October, 1879. ELiyaH H. ER, 
rrect—Attest: ISRAEL corse.” Ann 
—Attest : 
ng D. G. BACON, "fp tors. 
i CARY. JR., 


> EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at “es close of business Octo- 


1879: 
panes RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 
OPATATES ... .ccccccccccseccccecs 


















Other stocks, bonds, and mortgag 302,000 50 
Due from other national banks..... 416,245 38 
Due from state banks and bankers. 27,821 87 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures.. 831,600 80 
Current expenses and taxes paid 44,484 88 
Premiums pald...........-+.++ 126,720 26 
Checks and other cash items. 48,997 88 
Exchanges for Clearing house 1,088,604 99 
Bills of other banks............. 13,500 00 
Fractional cusreney, (including nickels). . 10,540 00 
specie (including gold Treasury cert'f's).. 437,571 49 
Legal sendiee NOLES, «-.. 200s ss vee eee eenen eens 880,192 00 

oe on of d it for legal- 
yore ‘ er ee ee | ,000 00 

apnoea tion ‘un asurer ( 
per cont. of circulation) '%5,000 00 







TOCA]... cccccsenzsccrsasescessescesecess $12,700,454 58 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
sur ded profia, 
ndiv ceggegeoegcorers 
National benk noses’ outstanding. 
Be ssnsedcsteseien ca: 
] and f deposit... 
Yertified ChecKS..............000++ 
Cashier 86 as bo yam eames 
nited States deposits.................00008 
Deposits of ee disbursing officers.. 
. Due to other national banks..... eee 
Due to state ks and bankers.... 




















1A, eee --$12 
TE OF Naw ‘York. County of New York, 8s.: 
SED. SKILLIN, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
do ‘solemnly sv swear : that that the nave meee is true to 
_ renee ge nies. SKILLIN, Cogine. 
before me, this 6th’ th dey, of 
TORN ‘Maroy JR., Notary 


wi ATRaNG  rsoors 


excrete and sworn 
ber, 1879, 
Correct.—Attest : 








ENNE! 
——— Notary Public, Kin 8 CO. 
weisiaihcatiitaidi Certificate filed in N.Y. Co. 
0: H 

L. N. CROW, 

INO. B. COTTE, Directors. 

G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 

ONDITION OF THE 

ROR CREE ANP ON Oe Th 


YORK, at New York, in the, State of New York, at the 
October 2d, 1879: 
close of business us 























and AisCcOUNtS.........5.-seeeeeeeeees $1,206,014 88 
oat nds $0 08 to secure circulation Kees sees 500,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and moregages.. eosee ©: 129,471 88 
Due from other natfonal banks.. 68,018 06 
Due from state ks and bankers. 5,615 02 
al estate, furniture, and fixtures 197.168 27 
Current expen and taxes paid 4,391 07 
ee an —_ cash items..... 8,678 79 
xchanges fo! eering: house. 1,376,287 75 
Bille of other ‘ban Repel le 1,050 00 
Fractional state Gone nickels)... 10 00 
Specie aemapnees 4 go a ury ce certifi 
CATER) ...ccccccsrcccccccecscccocer sos ounted 983 25 
Legal- ‘eertin no ne oY es en ‘seat. 177,710 00 
7 a sme ae : i Ss Ncdeasy ‘s 65,000 00 
Rotem prion fund wit pends 
per cont. of Circulation..........seeee+s 22,500 ) 00 
Total. .ccccccccccecccoscccce seccepseccesees OO CeOee OF 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...........- $500,000 00 
urplus fund... ...-eeeeseeeee 4-4 
Undivided profi y 
Nat ional bank-notes outstanding 450,000 08 
ividends un: ye ‘bject oer * 1,864 50 
dividual au 
jo Apeprecanh vaaenqce 140,808 08 
of de- 
POU scacsasscessootiti 0,080 68 
Certified c! TE 1,110,544 66 
ni ou 
s mv check se tes 36,726 50 
4 won ani Nan ip 
to other national banks............... : 
Due to state banks and bankers. . é 8,980 § 
TOtAl .....0006s0> Pera ym 788,808 97 
‘ORK, COUNTY OF NEW YorK, 
sranm on Net v hier of the abovenamed 
bank, do sole swear that 


wat helief, 

RKHURST, Cashier. 
Subscribed Baa ° sworn to taore me, this 8th day 
October, 


mnly 
true, to the best of my eet ie 


of Wa. THARP, 
Noten Fy peti, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: = JOHN, BEAR ire otors. 
HENRY F. HITCH, 














oa 00 
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= 
#3 


3 £2232 
@ esszaze 


2 
8 
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Fe THE 
OF NE 
rk, at the 


an 


% tewuaae 
R SSASSISSESZ 





788, 2,803 97 


ovenamed 
atement is 





——— 

















[October 16, 1879. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





nen 


a 





SAND, HAMILTON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, N. Yo 
P.-O. Box 1338, 


Buy and Sell on Commission all Securities dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the * Mining Ex- 


Cc ge. eA attention given to out-of-town orders. 
‘JAS. G. HAMILTON, 
is te the N. Y. Stock Exchange ani cna N. Y. uts- 


Safe Investments g 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 

IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
drawing 8 per cent. and 9 per feat semi-annual inter- 
est. None etter. poly aa 

ZIENE, » Charles City, Iowa. 

peuarey. ‘F * respesttully folie 

Refers to Corbin Banking eo Broadway, 
New York, and corner Arch and hiprct Boston; 
Matthews & Comal. canes Monroe Street, 

h IL; ae ee Bank. gor, Iowa; 
First National Ban les Oity. Towa; John V: 
Rider, of John Bell’ . Co., Dubuque, low 


EPORT OF Nts CON ON OF THE 
MECHANICS’ pT NA BANK, of the City of 
New bg pat the close of business on the 2d day of 

















October, 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... Seoccccccccccese QUSEB, 
QUGPEIGEED cccoccescccscccdconsccasccccesecs 1,272 86 
Uv. bonds to secure circulation... 50,000 
Other stocks, bonds, and a mortgages ivebs 6,000 
Due from other national banks... 536,467 81 
Due — —_ and perene banks 
eecesecetedse eebecvebamaedadesse 86,864 82 
75,000 
9.621 81— 184,621 81 
mt ex mses ‘and taxes Ba seseces 14,432 48 
Checks an : 


other cash items 


nts. 
Specie, viz.: Gold —_. 
Paros 








1,080 00 
gold. ct'fs:: * 540°000 o— pment 81 
Legal-tender notes...........sceeseeeceeee 853,959 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer. 2/250 00 
$12,530,110 74 
LIABILITIES. 
Cantal ——~ BIB GE. cc cccccsccceneeveces $2,000,000 00 
oad mr Pcassesesccsese esse 400,000 00 
1 Miten: profite... budccsbasbecbaabsvedecces 661,355 01 
Circulating ROLES. ......cccccccccccscccees 44,500 00 
Dividends unpald...........cecsecccseeees 6,158 50 
— deposits sub 
4 arr $4,829,122 30 
Demand’ ¢ certificates of de- 
pecapecanedocesseeaese 15,051 48 
Ce ined pes egagencse 2,579,022 49— i323 


Due to state and eutvete tate and 

bankers.......... eocecececceccccccocsose 770.319 67 

$12,539,110 aoe 

I, WILLIAM H. COX, Cashier of the Mechanics’ 

tional Bank, of the City of New York, do <eaaie ad af. 

firm that the above pafemen t is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belie’ 

H. Cox, Cashier. 


wm. 
STATE OF New YorK, County oF New Yor 
Affirmed % and su petore me, this 8th day 


of October, 1 ILLIAMS. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : 
H. A. BUR 
HENRY E. NESMITH, } Directors. 
CHAS. H. ISHAM, 


PEASE NATIONAL BANE, at Now fork. in 
the State of New York, at the close of busin 






























October, 1879: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and GisCounts,...........seeceeeseees 077 06 
QVGTETOLUS 6000 cccccccccccecqcoccccee 686 70 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. ,000 00 
U, 8S. bonds on hand.,............. 430 00 
Other stocks, 8. and mo ,050 00 
Due m other national ban 128 72 
Due from state banks and_bankers. 708 19 
estate, furniture, and fixtures 901 74 
Current expenses and taxes paid 811 50 
Premiums 363 50 
Checks and other cash items. 618 94 
Exchanges for Clearing- house 562,205 36 
Bills of Sther banks. te 7,282 00 
Fractional currency (including nickels)... 70 73 
Specie (including gold emennaed certifi- 
Six tntsdcccentnocoscccsnesesoscosdccese’ 98,750 00 
Legal ten MRIARRCASEANR CROC canns 881.710 00 
jemption fund re with U. * Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation).................. 18,500 00 
DBI, vcssic cnc scovnppensatssettaie se cesceed $3,580,280 44 
LIABILITIES. 

Capteal stock =e Pisin csctnscccciness seeee $800,000 00 
Fal oer is fun ooo 40.000 00 
Undivided p 8,037 88 
National banker melee outstandi age 270,000 00 
Individual de ifeates of sub; od. wy heck 407,282 02 
Demand certi 18,218 92 
Certified checks.............++..++ 4,550 50 
Cashier's oan satan . _ 343,625 00 
Due to other national ks....... - 1,187,689 89 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 1,000,935 73 
KecnanncensesGhieenihedsememaebncnse’ 580,280 44 

SraTe oF New Yor«, County or New Yor y% 

I, ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier of the" abovetigned 
bank, do solemnly swear that onave statement is 
true, to the best of my inowtodae snd bet Fi ves 

Subscribed and sworn os before me, this 6th day. of 
October, 1879. FRANK MUNN ( ), 

Correct.—Attest : Notary Public, 


SAM'L C. THOMPSON, 
LEWIS E. RANSOM, 


EPORT OF THE ONDITION OF T 
R AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK ON 
‘ew York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business October 2d. 1879: 
ESOURCES. 


Directors. 





Loans and discounts. . 





$12,385,404 78 



























Overdrafts............ 25,336 20 
U. 8. bonds to aoneee circulation 500,000 00 
U. 8. bonds “ye Sevogbicecess + 200,000 00 
Other stocks, bo nas, and mortgages ...... 85,524 87 
Due from other national banks............ 748,706 32 
Due from state banks and_bankers .. 77,217 07 
Real estate, furniture, = fixtures 348.436 42 
Current Cw ‘es paid 89,660 99 
Premiums paid ..........s000s+00+ 6,368 86 
pass and other cash items .. 141,026 26 
xchanges for Clearing: house. 4,244,847 60 
Bille of other banks.................0eese0ee $2,788 00 
Fractional currency, including nickels. . 85 00 
Specie (including gold Treasury certifi- 
1,409,785 07 
819,000 00 
22,500 00 
10,000 00 
MOC: vec csvcvgdsoadtdvecdscte ++ eeee0$21,152,731 44 
Capital ook paid in $5,000 000 00 
nad “ey fund........ 1,116,288 41 
Undivided profits. 297,337 58 
National benk-notes outstandin, 445,050 00 
State bank-notes outstanding ‘ 6,841 00 
Dividends unpald..........0. esssssceseeee é 9,156 50 
ndividual deposits saniecs to check... 8,820,569 14 
Demand corel ificates o} Sent. ‘1 86 
Certified checks 49 
Due to other national ba‘ 00 
Due to state banks and 4 oH 46 
bE eh ee ee ees 44 





ES Cah GRA BANS, City of New 


aon i soe aay Be on A York at the 
oo 1878: 


Giscounts,..........+++sseeeeses- 7 08 08 
aa seoure circulation me 00 





,000 00 
418,702 42. 
177,644 88 
oe bd bende «a 50,588 60 

.$250,000 00 
estate 161, 404 08— 411,454 09 
Current expenses and taxes paid... Ba dadoeed 18.798 18 
Premiums paid Ju 19/897 50 
Checks and other cash items.. 677 82 
Exchanges f 576 67 
ills of 07 ban 829 00 





tes... . 
Redemption fund with U 
not more am cent. on circula- 


mn. WONG ds to vasec daaearetantses Rhee ieee 40,050 00 

. from r (other 

per cent. Sodceapeben fund)..........06+ 1,000 00 
WOO sia cccecccsscacescscencassess seseess» $4,486,086 79 


LIABILITIES.” 





. ot New York, in the 
the close of business October 2d, 
RESO 


stocks, mortgages 
Due from = nai and banks.. 
Due from state banks 





"tan ders... 
Redemption fund ‘with’ United 
Treasurer (6 per cent. of pn = Pa gg 


Wei cccececensaccarsatacwrsse< asian 
LIABILITIES. 
pa a gock paid in 


Undivided profits......... 
Dividend Apne -no' goes outstanding. . 

ndividual de is subject to, ‘check 
Dorman’ — ates of er 


Beers ee eseneceseesees 




















Total.. 
— or New York 


the best of may Knowledge and ef. 
Subscribed and sworn cabdineae 











POM. .ccccccccccce-cescccccecs 18,115 o- ber « 885 00 

plein ina eve 
le 

"to ¢c 0 . 7 $1,925,978 82 
Demand certificates of de- 

POSIE.... eee cece ceeee 629 
Certified ch 
Due to p other natal a oween 715 

an vi banks 
"hel = maquqnsand cant sara snarl eoeee 204,880 99 
Tota! aoe peocce Gouine¥ oF N save a © 
oF New York, County 88.: 

8 OLIVER ¥. BERRY, Cashier of “The Tradesmen’s 
National Ly + of the Bley of New York," do solemnly 
swear eae ment is true, to the best of 
my Fnowledge and be! 


Ne LIVER ¥. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this sixth day of 
October, 1879. Tos. P. OKIE, JR., 
Public. New. Tork County. 

Cmarenes : “eA LE 1. HUN 


ANFO 
RICHARD Day. 

















TH NDIT “TH 
RES Rt ER NATIONAL WBA at ew yHE 
= L +] State of New ¥ wa the close of "bustnens on 
t+) 
esadeaiter HESOUROES, 
Loans and discounts. . sesceecceeeeeees $600,157 69 
Overdrafts......cccceseceeeeseese 586 98 
U. 8. bonds to secure circula 180,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages...... 17,975 00 
Due from other national ional banks.......... 26,970 50 
Due eee state and private banks and e 
iccaccceses escconeceeeeegass $6 6 8,888 
LS a CS 
—_—_— 77,363 58 
and taxes paid. 4,587 00 
Checks = / cash poms. asagees Re g 
Bills 0 is of other banks <n enansoneneet 13,698 00 
= pabemen eccgooce 667 53 
Specie, viz.: Gold coin.. 
Stiver coin (Sec. 
254 Rev. Stat.) 2,297 00 
Gold certificates 62,000 00 
_ 79,808 
vs tender BOO oe ae saeal ten” 108;454 00 
ica’ egal \- 
B, cereiaes core tem ees 25,000 00 
Redemption “fund ‘with ‘U. 8. Treasurer 
_> than 5 per cent. on circula- 
BD. cc ccccesopepccccess Poh edocchecsescones 8,100 00 





Total.......0++. 


Capital stock paid in 
Undivided profi . 605 

n | 
Gneeketing cates received from Gomp- 

GREET. cnnnchanadonedshese3sbe chance ceereane 162,000 00 
State bank circulation outstanding....... 4,997 00 
Dividends unpald..........-...sseceees sees 8,487 24 
Individual “deposits subject 

aeescnccosccocosyere $606,750 42 
Demand certificates of de- 

POSIE..... 0... scene eneccesoces 5,390 14 

Certified checks........ escees 8,333 

—— 710,474 41 
Due to other national banks............... 126 
City and county tax......... eoceccccccocece 8,361 87 








oot... 

pine: E, NEWELL, Cashier of “The East R iter Na nal 
= — <4 gomaly 5 swear aR the eee, Jgoemens 

true, my know! an 

Z. ledge and be er. 

STATE OF New York, CouNnTy OF NEw YorK, 
Sworn to and subscribed before CA, this 7th day vot 
Octobe: es a ec y 

King County. 


po ” Certificate fled’ ia yt ork County. 
— x HARLES JENKIN: 
WOODRUFF BROWN,  irectors. 
wu A HUME, 


THEC Fy T “6 
RREERE OS THRSO RDI SON OF “PEt 
he Si a e close of busi- 
pees on the 2d day of Setopen, 1870: 


Loans and discounts . 


r, . 





























——— Wilh ds cccenneccddaeseisensacnadedésonce 1,780 07 
v. p Romee to secure circulation (par 
sescccdosasc.dosacescesedbedecccoccece 109,000 
U. ‘s bonds on hand (ner wens Pdbdedcenss ,000 
Other stocks and DONAS,........seeeeeeeees 318,371 78 
Due from other national banks......°: 198,394 40 
Due from state and private banks, ban 
Crs, CtC.....++++ 503,082 67 
panting hoine 2 bes 70 
e ‘ 
Checks and other cash items.. 222,420 84 
Exchanges for Cl -house.: 1,177,408 69 
Pal panes, it aT 
~~ ; 4,884 00 
Gold — OE 
(Sec. 254 Rev. Stat.) 1,2 1,252,000 00 00 
tender notes.. aT eee oo 
MET NOCES.....00eceesecescssesesees i 
certificates of deposit for legai-ten 
Loserendod pied om ° - 480,000 00 
+ dbadacs idadtenensess +eee++ $16,565,843 30 
Capital stock paid in. spinnin uf $300,000 00 
IG IN... ..cccccccccceccececs ° 
cea ae pamaes 0 | § 
ni J esese Bal aon 03 
Dividends unpaid....... 6,820 00 
Individual “deposits subject 
to Dcteoens eeeceeeses+-$10,660,801 52 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit........... wbddsocecs 68,066 91 
Certified checks............ 90,740 59 
Cashier’s checks outsta’ tand- 
IN. occeccccccccccccces sees» 240,971 81 
1) 060 gee 83 
Due to other national es covgesccsoce - 1,562,968 15 


banks. 
ae to — and private banks and bank- 
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Ter Public, 
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- 84,610,284 78 


ck, CouNTY oF NewYork, 88.: 
1, D. L. HOLDEN, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above Ne is true, to 


HOLDEN, Cashier. 


this 6th day of 
om aon 


BA fucka, § Dice 
EPORT OF THE, COnpITiIo Wi, or. THE 
ated York, at the adenb et 





1515 
«i720, 


sees :112,500 00 








LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid tn $8,000,000 00 
Sur jus fund 700,000 00 
420 72 
200 00 
g 
73 
82 
65 
86 
Total. .....+02++e+e+es+ weno tance +813,925 05 
us OF NEw York, County oF New » Oo I, 
G. J. McGOURKEY, Cashier of the " bovenamen bank, 
do solemnly sw ear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my know and belief. 
G. J. McGOURKEY, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this "eth day of 
October, ae 


W. H. Co! N Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct.—Attest : BAA Be be = 
A.C. aa tats OF.) Piqotone. 
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Seen eenereesstesees 











CLARKE, Cashier. 
Sunseribed and sworn to before aoe this 8th da; 
October, 1879. Witness my hand and Sale he 
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ciation, at New York 

at the close of business, tober? od 
RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts.......--++++: 

U. 8. bonds ¢o secure ) circulation. 

U.S. bonds om hand.........+...ccceeeees 


CHAS. D, LEVERICH, 
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e SI 
Ootobe 





for 
ractional currenc nelud nicke 
Bresto “ancluding yd Teens ing g nickels). 
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Due to state banks and bankers..... ..... 
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tate ot New fork, 


00 
Di nds w 10 
ndividual arpa Tg to anes , 84 
Demand cert 17,601 25 
Dus to national beaks, .... Torocese Mt 
nu national banks............. = 7, 
Due to state banks and bankers...... veers 460,882 80 
STATE ori New Yorx, Crry ann Country oo nerves Yorx i 
I, E. 8. MASON, Assistant Cashier of the k of 


New York, National Bank rage Association, “ solemn- 


a pel MASON, A Assistant C: ’ 
Suibecetoed and sworn to before me, i Sch day of 


Gipson, 
York County, 


eee 


New York, at the close of business, 2d 


ee 27,000 00 
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‘) 68,995 
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State of New York, 
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to other na‘ 
to state banks and bankers 


Total $12, 
Stats oF New Youx County ~ New Yorx, 88.: 
I, FRED'K T. 


bank do 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
FRED’K 


Cashi 
oolmnly wees that the above statement is 


i 
TAYLOR, Caniiper. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 8t! hn day of 
October, 1870. 


Correct.—Attest : 


ALFRED 
Notary Public, New York County. 
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STATE OF New YorK, Corenty or New York. 


do solemnly swear that th 
the best of my knowledge an 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, me, this ‘9th lay of 
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tate of New York, at the cl Loe ot 
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Loans and discounts........ 10 
Ove ° 60 
Uv. to 00 
Other 26 
52 
01 
67,757 8 
Exchanges for Clearing-house . 2,604,411 06 
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C, N. JORDAN, Cashier of the abovenamed bank, 
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oN JORDAN, Cashier. 
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October, 1879. - Pu mAs O WAN, 
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178 04 
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60,345 4&2 
75,855 90 
211,150,00 
isa 8 
272,336 99 
Fractional eu nal curren’ igcllng ain ei OO ts 
Toeston der mae. 40/000 oo 
Uivk \certineates ot “depoait tor" togan “ON? 
OUD cne ch thins stnanesshnamees di 75,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 4 
per cent. of circulation),............. @ 18,000 00 
Total......... oeaeecseescs sscsveseeeecs $8,788,089 84 
Captesl stock, id in......+. 
Und ide PRONE. 6.00 cc cccccceees 44,707 02 
ational bank-n ou’ 857,700 00 
ividends nome peochap 00 
ndividual d su cheek...: 2,562 
Demand cert on it Wh 2 Hs % 
Certified checks............. 61,100 79 
Cashier's checks outstanding 1,985 $2 
Due to other national banks" 208/977 78 
Due to state banks an 90.368 7 
POOR i06s-sesaics +++e2+ e+ $3,788,089 84 
STATE OF New York, Co! 
Pit mer aoa 
do sot y above stasoment is true, 


OHN D. FISH 
Subscribed and sworn to bef ‘ ‘ 
‘ore me, this 6th day of 
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Commercial. 


THE PRECIOUS METALS.—THEIR 
CHANGE OF VALUE. 


A Lone experience shows that no other 
product of human labor isso stable and 
uniform in value as the precious metals; 
and this is one of the reasons why they are 
peculiarly fitted to act as the measure of all 
other values. Many commodities, in con- 
sequence of increased supply in proportion 
to the demand or increased demand in pro- 
portion to the supply, fluctuate very largely 
in their value in comparatively brief periods. 
It has never been so with gold and silver. 
The discovery of this Western Continent 
added immensely to the world’s stock of 
these metals; yet it is estimated that their 
purchasing power, as compared with what 
it was before the discovery, declined only 
seventy-five per cent. from 1492 to 1650, a 
period of one hundred and fifty-eight years, 
which is equivalent to an average decline 
of nearly one-half of one per cent. each 
year during the whole period. The change, 
though large upon comparing the two 
periods, nevertheless, occurred so slowly as 
to involve but little if any injury to society. 
Such a decline in one year or in ten years 
would have been ruinous. Extended over 
so long a period, it did no serious harm to 
anybody. Society gradually adjusted it- 
self to it without feeling it. 

The additions of the precious metals from 
1492 to 1868, as stated in ‘‘ Blake’s Report 
upon the Precious Metals,” made to the 
United States Government, are as follows: 


oe ee 


Years. Amounts. 
MERE RO BODE, ...ccccccccesccccescoccensenepess $5,820,'700,000 
1808 C0 1848... .cccccscvcccccescoccesescccccce 2,484,000,000 
1848 00 1868......ccecccc-cercescvesevccevces 8,571,000,000 

$11,875, 700,000 


Add this to the amount supposed to be 
on hand prior to 1492, and we have a total of 
$14,010,700,000 in 1868, less the deduction, 
whatever it may be, to be made for the ag- 
gregate loss of these metals during the pe- 
riod of nearly four hundred years. The 
great addition—the greatest in the world’s 
history for an equal length of time—has 
been made since the discovery of the gold 
mines in California and Australia. This 
discovery has suddenly, in a compara- 
tively short time, poured a vast amount of 
gold and silver upon the market of the 
world. What has been its effect upon their 
purchasing power? How has it influenced 
the prices of other commodities? Have 
they permanently risen, or has the com- 
merce of the world absorbed this increase, 
without any rise of prices? 

Professor Jevons has attempted to answer 
these questions by taking fifty of the princi- 
pal commodities of trade in England, and 
adopting their change of price as the stand- 
ard by which to measure the decline in the 
value of gold since 1849. His conclusion is 
that the prices of these commodities have 
advanced, for an average, about eighteen 
per cent., which means that the purchasing 
power of gold has been lessened by this 
amount. Other writers on political econ- 
omy, and among these Prof. Cairnes, place 
the decline at a still highermark. The gen- 
eral opinion among political economists is 
that the large supply of the precious metals 
within the last twenty-five years has re- 
sulted in reducing their value from their 
former average standard, and proportionate- 
ly raising the prices of other commodities. 
This involves a depreciation to the extent 
to which prices have risen. The word 
price means the amount of gold or silver 
for which other commodities are exchange- 
able; and, if this amount be increased, then 
the exchange value of gold or silver must 
have fallen in the same ratio. 

This depreciation of the precious metals, 
be it more or less, can take place only in a 
very gradual manner, so that the change in 

‘its effect upon business will hardly be felt 
at all. There is no possibility of so over- 
. stocking the market: of the world with 
these metals as to produce a sudden fall in 
their value. The demand for them in- 
creases as trade enlarges and as their value 
lessens. Reduction in their value naturally 
: adds to the number of their purchasers. 
Moreover, they cannot sink in value below 
> the labor cost of production without at 
. once arresting the production. The moment 
: mining ceases to be profitable, as compared 
+ With other forms of industry, the supply of 


the precious metals will be lessened, by the 
diversion of labor to other employments. 
The value of these metals, like that of all 
other commodities, cannot oscillate either 
way very far from the point which is deter- 
mined by the cost of production, as com- 
pared with the cost of producing other 
things for which they are exchanged. If it 
be above this mark, the increased supply 
will bring them dpwn; and if below the 
mark, then the diminished supply and the 
increased demand will bring them up. The 
fact that they are used as money by the 
commercial world does not exempt them 
from this general law, which applies to all 
commodities. Their commodity value is 
the basis of their money value. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE unseasonably warm weather of the 
past week interrupted the sale of strictly 
winter fabrics; but agents reported an act- 
ive demand for all othe: classes of goods, 
except cotton goods and calicoes. Jobbers’ 
sales were liberal in both staple and depart- 


ment goods, and transactions in the aggre- 
gate amount were larger than during the 
corresponding period for several years, 
Corron Goops were in enlarged demand 
for exportation; but the home trade was 
mostly confined to small selections. The 
shipments to foreign ports included 8,411 
ae from this port, 66 packages from 
oston, and 48 packages from other ports, 
making 3,525 packages for the week; and 


Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 114,976 p’k’g's, valued at..$7,190,310 
Same time in 1878, 101,486 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 6.329,4! 

Same time in 1877, 91,785 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 6,0°4,368 
Same time {n 1876, 77,558 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 5.777 817 
Same time in 1860, 106,859 p’k’g's, valued at.. 6,277,434 


In addition to the above shipments for 
the week, a special cargo of 4,005 packages 
has been dispatched for Tamatave and a 
market, swelling the total to 7,500 packages 
since our last review. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 

light demand for the home trade, while 
several large orders were placed for export. 
Leading makes are still firm; but some out- 
side makes were slightly reduced in price. 
Bleached goods were quiet, except for 
wide sheetings, which were in fair demand. 
Several makes were reduced in price 
during the week. 
Colored cottons were in light demand. 
The best makes of ducks, denims, checks, 
and stripes were steady and unchanged in 
price. 

Cotton flannels were in steady request 
and prices were firm. 

Corset jeans were quiet. 

Cottonades were in good demand for imi- 
tation cassimere effects, Other styles were 
slow of sale. 

White goods were in considerable inquiry 
for the coming spring trade. 

Print-cloths were in good demand. We 
quote 83fc. for 64x64 cloths and 8}c. for 
56x60. 

Prints were quiet, except for the newest 
side-band and fancy effects, which were in 
fair demand. Prices are generally steady; 
but some makes are in such small request 
thata lower range of values is not unlikely. 
Ginghams were in steady request for 
dress styles and fancies. Amoskeag dress 
styles were reduced in price and the entire 
stock promptly closed out. 

Dress goods were in good movement for 
all kinds of worsted fabrics. Cottons were 
only in moderate demand. 

Wooten Goons were in continued active 
demand and very firm in price at from 5 
to 10 per cent. higher than at this time last 

ear. 
‘i Fancy Cassimeres.—Low and medium- 
grade spring weights were in good demand, 
and many makes are so largely sold ahead 
as to be out of the market. Heavy weights 
were quiet. 

Cheviots.—Heavy weights were in les- 
sened demand, while light-weight goods 
were active. 

Worsted coatings were in fair request, 
though less active than other classes of 
woolen goods. 

Overcoatings were irregular. 

Cloths and doeskins were unchanged. 

Cloakings were active for low and medi- 


request. 
entucky jeans were quiet. 
Satinets were in good demand for light- 


makes are now sold ahead. 

Fiannels and blankets continue in mod- 
erate demand. 

Foreign Dry Goops.—Importers were 
not so busy during the past week, outside of 
a few specialties; but they continue to dis- 
tribute liberal quantities of goods on dupli- 
cate orders from jobbers. ith the latter, 
trade is very good, they having disposed of 


materials, etc. Supplies of the most desir- 
able fancy goods are, as previously stated, 


very low and many are sold largely to [ 


arrive. The auction sales of the week, 
though fairly attended, were not; as a rule, 
80 succ’ as recently. Low-grade silks 


dragged’ heavily and velvets met with poor}, 


sale. Cashmeres, however, did 
The imports of foreign 


well. 





t thi 


port for the week amount 


um grades, with the better qualities in fair 


weight plain and printed effects and some |.) 


large quantities of dress goods, silks, fancy |; 


showing a decrease of $299,867 as compared 
with last week and $368,979 increase as 
compared ‘with the corresponding week 
last year, The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,143,900, or $199,623 more 
than the imports. 


Lace-Making Materials, 


ral 
In the Union. We import direct. Large suppl 
in stock. Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, O. 


ALT SIenart&t 


imported and Domestic 


Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, 
Laces, Trimmings, 
Suits, Costumes, Cloaks, 
Millinery, Hosiery, Underwear, Etc. 
Representing the Choicest Pro- 


ducts of the Most Celebrated Man- 
ufacturers of Europe and America. 


Now on Exhibition. 


Together with a Superb Assort- 
ment of 


VELVETS 


and all the 


Latest Novelties 


of Paris, London, and Berlin, 


Opening Daily, 


at the most 


Attractive Prices. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9thand 10th Sts. 


IN McCREERY 


eos8 Gh [ een 


WILL OPEN AT RETAIL 


On MONDAY, October 13th, 


Very Rich Brocaded, 
Striped, and Figured 


BLACK SATIN, 


from $2 00 to $7 00 per yard. 
ALSO 50 PIECES 


Black Satin dé Lyon, 


22, 24, AND 27 INCHES WIDE, 
at Very Low Prices. 
500 PIECES 


RICH BLACK BROCADE SILKS 


WILT BE REDUCED FROM $2.00 TO 
THE VERY LOW PRICE OF $1.50. 
EARLY EXAMINATION OF THE ABOVE MER- 
OHANDISE WILL PROVE OUR STOCK TO BE 'THE 
LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST EVER SHOWN IN 
ANY COUNTRY. | 





always 
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WILSON & C0,, 


34 West 14th St., 
BETWEEN FIFTH and SIXTH AVENUES, 
OPENED ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 19rm, 


New Styles in Silk and Cloth 
CLOAKS. 


NEW PARIS COSTUMES, MISSES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S DRESSES AND CLOAKS. NEW STYLES IN 


FRINGES, GIMPS, AND BUTTONS. LATEST STYLES 


FOR DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 


MR. S. WILSON, of Wilson & Greig, 
MANAGER. 


HILL, MOYNAN & C0, 


787 and 789 Broadway, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 10ru ST., 
are now exhibiting 


FALL NOVELTIES 


Fine Dress Goods, 
Brocaded and Damasse Silks, 
Satins, and Velvets, 

Paris Costumes and Wraps, Shawls, 
Rich Laces and Fringes, Hosiery, 
Underwear, and Corsets. 

KID, SILK, and CASTOR GLOVES. 


Cloths, Suitings, and Cloaking. 


We append a few Special Prices, as our Endless Bar- 
gains will not admit of detailed recital—viz. : 


EXCELLENT BLACK AND COLORED DRESS SILKS, 


from 65c. per yard, up. 
LUPIN’S L-W0OOL FRENCH CASHMERES, ALL 








NEW COLORS, froin 45c. up. 
LUPIN'S Ali WOOL, BLA K Gas RES, SPLEN- ° 
5 m0. 0 r yard, up. 
ALL-WOOL SO ohn suiTiNas, 1% yards 
wide, Excellent Goods, 50c. A Great Barga’ 





AN ENDLESS ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND FAN- 
CY DRESS GOODS, from 10c. to 25c. per yard. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


AMPLES SENT GRATUITOUSLY TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY UPON APPLICATION. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CARE- 
FILLED. 


HILL, MOYNAN & 60, 


787 and 789 BROADWAY, 
NORTHWEST CORNER 10TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


RH, MACY & 60,, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 
‘ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


OUR 30 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTLES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


+ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


R. Hl, MACY & 60. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 














more St., ore, 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s garments, 
All kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed. 
and returned by express. 








DRESS'GOODBY SS oof: 
SILKS, 
SHAWLS, 
LINENS, 
COTTONS, 
UPHOLSTERY, 
TRIMMINGS, 
FLANNELS, 
GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, 
Girle’ and Boys’ Suits, 
Ladies’ Underwear, 
Infants’ Outfits, 
DRESSMAKING, 
WRAPS, 
COSTUMES, 
RIBBONS, 


NECKTIES, 
RUCHINGS, 


HANDKERCHIEFS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
BUTTONS, 
HAMBURGS, 
SKIRT BRAID, 


SEWING SILK, 
ae Ties, 





rson. 
near). thant 
‘ rtv 
kon 














self how cheaply and auickl 
3 chea uickly 
Goods and Notions of us by m: 


Established 1852. 


years’ experience, we can e - 

ing what you want, and satisfy ou 
ou can get everything in Dry 
or express, 


COOPER & CONARD, 


Importers and Retailers, 
NINTH AND MARKET STS. 


(Three adjoining Stores), 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mention this paper. 
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MR. LAMB'S QUESTIONS. 


WE published not long since the series of 
questions, in the form of a circular, which 
Superintendent Lamb, of the Banking De- 
partment of this state, addressed to the 
savings banks under his supervision. The 
purpose of the circular was to ascertain 
whether any of the funds of these institu- 
tions had been unlawfully expended. About 
two-thirds of the savings banks in the state 
have responded, and Mr. Lamb, as we 
learn, says that the facts show that there 
‘was good reason in the practice of some 
savings banks for asking the questions. He 
mentions two savings banks, the examina- 
tion of which during the present year dis- 
closes the fact that each of these institu- 
tions, in about ten years, has been guilty of 
an unlawful diversion of funds to an 
amount exceeding $25,000, making an ag- 
gregate of $50,000 for the two. 

Mr. Lamb states the case of a savings 
bank whose unlawful diversion of money 
in six years would have been sufficient to 
give each depositor a dividend of more than 
eight dollars, and a per centum dividend 
would give larger depositors twenty-five or 
thirty dollars. An appropriation made in 
1875 by the trustees of a savings bank at a 
single meeting, if distributed among the de- 
positors, would have given each one a div- 
idend of two dollars. In another savings 
bank the appropriation on one occasion to a 
humane organization outside of the bank 
was $5,000, in another a similar appropria- 
tion was $2,000, and in another $1,200, and 
in another $1,000—all single appropria- 
tions. 

These are monstrous abuses of the power 
confided to the trustees of savings banks; 
and, indeed, positive violations of the law. 
The law explicitly says that ‘‘ no president, 
vice-president, or trustee, officer or servant 
of said corporation, shall directly or indi- 
rectly borrow the funds of said corporation 
or its deposits, or in any manner use the 
same or any part thereof, except to pay 
necessary expenses.” A savings bank has 
no right to are away a dollar of its funds 
for any p se, no matter how excellent. 
It has no right to waste a dollar in extrava- 
-_ pee It is’ simply a trustee of 

ds really owned by the depositors, and 
it is bound to conduct all its operations ex- 
clusively in and for their interests. Any 
failure to doso is an abuse of the trust, and 
for it the trustees ought to be held respons- 
ible. We are glad that Superintendent 
Lamb shows such & commendable zeal in 


seeing to it that savings banks conform their 
action to the requirements of law. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpay EVENTN EVENTNG, October 13th, 1879. 
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WALL PAPERS. 


HAVE OPENED 





4A NEW AND CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK OF 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


COMBINING ALL THE BEST DESIGNS IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND JAPANESE. 
O. D. Case’s Sons, 


887 BROADWAY, 
COR. 13th ST. 


Ld 
Mo Premiums after Jan- 
uary 1st. Wow is the time 


to secure a PEER Ere: See 
page 26, 





18319 JONES™ 


NEWEST STYLES FALL ee 
‘Bargains in every Department, 
“COMLEPING OUTEITS FURNISHED. 


SUITS, CLOAKS, etc. , FANCY GOODS, ete. 
— a — 

DRESS GOODS. o V oEpomasand Laces 

BLANKETS. 0 © MILLINERY. 


FLANNELS 0» *a GLOVES. 
SILKS. 2 “a_ SHOES. 
. JONES ~, 
_x x 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue — 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 





Nineteenth Street. 


* JONES -° 





o 2 

Laman (OCHINA. 
Dowzsrics. 0 aft Cnocxzny, 
BOYS? SUITS. o o GLASSWARE. 


UPHOLSTERY. o A oc SILVERWARE. 
ne oO6UOo0 owt 
Carpets and Furniture. V Housefurnish’g Goods. 





WASTE SILK. 


Send 80 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 

Sewing Silt, bi ie, black os colors, about 800 yards = = 
ackage, in lengths from one eac 

for circular about Knitting Silk. ré 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Broadway, N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A. LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Eapresely for Our Retail Trade, 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


_ WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 


TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION, 


ALSO 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, ete., 
AT LOW W RATES. f 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Statt 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 
NEW CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HY ATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, between Broad- 
way and Elm Street, 

OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS,3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
_ OTL L OLOTHS, RUGS, and tMATTINGS. _! 



































=|CARPETS. 
ENGLISH AME F4une 

XRRIVED. OFFERED 0 

VELVETS, | OQ hegig © 
saary. | eaters eect 

QUALITY. aA LOWER PRICES.’ 
Ax e tia - 

revaiag ARG FO THE OLD. 


FERED ABOUT AS LOW AS THE 
NEW AND INFERIOR MAKES, 


DRUGGETS, | LARGEST anp Most va 


ASSORTMENT IN CITY, 
Ww. HS AND SIZES, UP TOFOUR. 


a 


LACE. TOU IMPORTATIONS comprise, 
OURTAINS. Sr gi ER ANB: 


CREPE pe Tae Siioes ANB 
ora 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., 
CORNER OF 13th ST. 


YA 








KNAPHISTAN|_N.B.—WE C. 
TERDON FOR Wed Sh Mee nha 

REVERSIBLE RD 

CARPETS. 


ND MATS, ALL ALL SIZES, OF THE 
LOUSLY Le LOW PRI ee 


CARPETINGS, 


BEST MAKES. 





Domestic and Imported. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE, 


& SLOAN, 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 
DRAPERIES. 


Sixty-two inches wide; Satin finish 
both sides; very ald soft as down} 
in all ae shades. 


Th 
eae tt pies” 


A. T. STEWART coe fant inal 
J. McCREERY NY [Lon & 'tavvon, 8 
McGiBBEN & Co., N. Y. a aoe ‘Sons, N. ¥. 









d 

} 

5 SLER, le 
F. Logser & Co., Brooklyn. 
R. Mids; | £00, Boston. 
CHANDLER & Co., Boston. 











Oriental Carpets y 8] UOANE 


have just received, of their own 
direct importation, a large assort- 
ment of 
INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 
and TURKEY 


CARPETS and RUGS in 
beautiful designs and of 
superior quality. 


Nos. 649,651, 655 Broadway. 





METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL~ 
A Street Station. 


WAY, Bleecker 
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Commercial, 
THE PRECIOUS METALS.—THEIR 
CHANGE OF VALUE. 


A LONG experience shows that no other 
product of human labor isso stable and 
uniform in value as the precious metals; 
and this is one of the reasons why they are 
peculiarly fitted to act as the measure of all 
other values. Many commodities, in con- 
sequence of increased supply in proportion 
to the demand or increased demand in pro- 
portion to the supply, fluctuate very largely 

. in their value in comparatively brief periods. 
It has never been so with gold and silver. 
The discovery of this Western Continent 
added immensely to the world’s stock of 
these metals; yet it is estimated that their 
purchasing power, as compared with what 
it was before the discovery, declined only 
seventy-five per cent. from 1492 to 1650, a 
period of one hundred and fifty-eight years, 
which is equivalent to an average decline 
of nearly one-half of one per cent. each 
year during the whole period. The change, 
though large upon comparing the two 
periods, nevertheless, occurred so slowly as 
to involve but little if any injury to society. 
Such a decline in one year or in ten years 
would have been ruinous. Extended over 
so long a period, it did no serious harm to 
anybody. Society gradually adjusted it- 
self to it without feeling it. 

The additions of the precious metals from 
1492 to 1868, as stated in ‘‘ Blake’s Report 
upon the Precious Metals,” made to the 
United States Government, are as follows: 





Years. Amounts. 
1498 £0 1ADB, .. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs $5,820,700,000 
BEB 00 1BAB, ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 2,484,000,000 
1848 0O 1868, .........00.-ceeceeccsceveceeses 3,571,000,000 

$11,875,700,000 


Add this to the amount supposed to be 
on hand prior to 1492, and we have a total of 
$14,010,700,000 in 1868, less the deduction, 
whatever it may be, to be made for the ag- 
gregate loss of these metals during the pe- 
riod of nearly four hundred years. The 
great addition—the greatest in the world’s 
history for an equal length of time—has 
been made since the discovery of the gold 
mines in California and Australia. This 
discovery has suddenly, in a compara- 
tively short time, poured a vast amount of 
gold and silver upon the market of the 
world. What has been its effect upon their 
purchasing power? How has it influenced 
the prices of other commodities? Have 
they permanently risen, or has the com- 
merce of the world absorbed this increase, 
without any rise of prices? 

Professor Jevons has attempted to answer 
these questions by taking fifty of the princi- 
pal commodities of trade in England, and 
adopting their change of price as the stand- 
ard by which to measure the decline in the 
value of gold since 1849. His conclusion is 
that the prices of these commodities have 
advanced, for an average, about eighteen 
per cent., which means that the purchasing 
power of gold has been lessened by this 
amount. Other writers on political econ- 
omy, and among these Prof. Cairnes, place 
the decline at a still highermark. The gen- 
eral opinion among political economists is 
that the large supply of the precious metals 
within the last twenty-five years has re- 
sulted in reducing their value from their 
former average standard, and proportionate- 
ly raising the prices of other commodities. 
This involves a depreciation to the extent 
to which prices have risen. The word 
price means the amount of gold or silver 
for which other commodities are exchange- 
able; and, if this amount be increased, then 
the exchange value of gold or silver must 
have fallen in the same ratio. 

This depreciation of the precious metals, 
be it more or less, can take place only ina 
very gradual manner, so that the change in 
its effect upon business will hardly be felt 
at all. There is no possibility of so over- 
stocking the market of the world with 
these metals as to produce a sudden fall in 
their value. The demand for them in- 
creases as trade enlarges and as their value 
lessens. Reduction in their value naturally 
adds to the number of their purchasers. 

Moreover, they cannot sink in value below 
the labor cost of production without at 
once arresting the production. The moment 
mining ceases to be profitable, as compared 
with other forms of industry, the supply of 





the precious metals will be lessened, by the 
diversion of labor to other employments. 
The value of these metals, like that of all 
other commodities, cannot oscillate either 
yay very far from the point which is deter- 











mined by the cost of production, as com- 
pared with the cost of producing other 
things for which they are exchanged. If it 
be above this mark, the increased supply 
will bring them down; and if below the 
mark, then the diminished supply and the 
increased demand will bring them up. The 
fact that they are used as money by the 
commercial world does not exempt them 
from this general law, which applies to all 
commodities. Their commodity value is 
the basis of their money value. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE unseasonably warm weather of the 
past week interrupted the sale of strictly 
winter fabrics; but agents reported an act- 
ive demand for all other classes of goods, 
except cotton goods and calicoes. Jobbers’ 
sales were liberal in both staple and depart- 


ment goods, and transactions in the aggre- 
gate amount were larger than during the 
corresponding period for several years. 

Corron Goops were in enlarged demand 
for exportation; but the home trade was 
mostly confined to small selections. The 
shipments to foreign ports included 3,411 

ackages from this port, 66 packages from 

3oston, and 48 packages from other ports, 
making 3,525 packages for the week: and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1879, 114,976 p’k’ 8's, valued at..87,190,810 
Same time in 1874, 101 486 p’ "k'g’s, valued at.. 6.820.494 
Same time in 1877, #1. "785 p’ Ao ‘e' 8, Valued at.. 6,084,368 
Same time in 1876, 77,558 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 5.777 217 
Same time In 1860, 106,859 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 6,277,494 

In addition tothe above shipments for 
the week, a special cargo of 4,005 packages 
has been dispatched for Tamatave anda 
market, swelling the total to 7,500 packages 
since our last review. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
light demand for the home trade, while 
several large orders were placed for export. 
Leading makes are still firm; but some out- 
side makes were slightly reduced in price. 

Bleached goods were quiet, except for 
wide sheetings, which were in fair demand. 
Several makes were reduced in price 
during the week, 

Colored cottons were in light demand. 
The best makes of ducks, denims, checks, 
and stripes were steady and unchanged in 
price. 

Cotton flannels were in steady request 
and prices were firm. 

Corset jeans were quiet. 

Cottonades were in good demand for imi- 
tation cassimere effects. Other styles were 
slow of sale. 

White goods were in considerable inquiry 
for the coming spring trade. 

Print-cloths were in good demand. We 
quote 3§c. for 64x64 cloths and 8c. for 
56x60. 

Prints were quiet, except for the newest 
side-band and fancy effects, which were in 
fair demand. Prices are generally steady; 
but some makes are in such small request 
that a lower range of values is not unlikely. 

Ginghams were in steady request for 
dress styles and fancies. Amoskeag dress 
styles were reduced in price and th» entire 
stock promptly closed out. 

Dress goods were in good movement for 
all kinds of worsted fabrics. Cottons were 
only in moderate demand. 

OOLEN Goops were in continued active 
demand and very firm in price at from 5 
to 10 per cent. higher than at this time last 

ear, 
Fancy Cassimeres.—Low and medium- 
grade spring weights were in good demand, 
and many makes are so largely sold ahead 
as to be out of the market. Heavy weights 
were quiet. 

Cheviots.—Heavy weights were in les- 
sened demand, while light-weight goods 
were active. 

Worsted coatings were in fair request, 
though less active than other classes of 
woolen goods. 

Overcoatings were irregular. 

Cloths and doeskins were unchanged. 

Cloakings were active for low and medi- 
um grades, with the better qualities in fair 
request. 

Kentucky jeans were quiet. 

Satinets were in good demand for light- 
weight plain and printed effects and some 
makes are now sold ahead. 

Flannels and blankets continue in mod- 
erate demand. 

Foreian Dry Goops.—Importers were 
not so busy during the past week, outside of 
a few specialties; but they continue to dis- 
tribute liberal quantities of goods on dupli- 
cate orders from jobbers. With the latter, 
trade is very good, they having disposed of 
large. quantities of dress goods, silks, fancy 
materials, etc. Supplies of the most desir- 
= fancy goods are, as previously stated, 

low. and many are sold largely to 

a ve, The auction sales of the week, 

though fairly attended, were not, as a rule, 

so successful as recently. Low-grade silks 

dr: hea’ and velvets met with poor 
pele eet however, did well. 

The imports of foreign 


port for the week ant We $1,944,277, 


showing a decrease of $299,867 as compared 
with last week and $368,979 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,143,900, or $199,623 more 
than the imports. 


Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 

general that wes are filling mail oruers to every state 

the Union. We import direct. Large supply always 
in stock. Send t 50 cents or $1.00 for sample lot. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 


ALT SOWA & CH 


Imported and Domestic 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, 
Laces, Trimmings, 
Suits, Costumes, Cloaks, 
Millinery, Hosiery, Underwear, Etc. 
Representing the Choicest Pro- 


ducts of the Most Celebrated Man- 
ufacturers of Europe and America. 


Now on Exhibition. 


—— with a Superb Assort- 
ment of 


VELVETS 


and alli the 


Latest Novelties 


of Paris, London, and Berlin, 


Opening Daily, 


at the most 
Attractive Prices. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9thand 10th Sts. 


ANES Met CREERY 


WILL OPEN AT RETAIL 


On MONDAY, October 13th, 


Very Rich Brocaded, 
Striped, and Figured 


BLACK SATINS, 


from $2 00 to » $7 00 per yard. 
ALSO 50 | PIECES 


Black Satin de Lyon, 


22. 24, AND 27 INCHES WIDE, 
at Very Low Prices. 
500 PIECES 


RICH BLACK BROCADE SILKS 


WILT BE REDUCED FROM $2.00 TO 
reel VERY LOW PRICE OF $1.50. 


N EARLY EXAMINATION OF THE ABOVE a 
Cr HANDISE WILL PROVE OUR STOCK TO BE 

















WILSON & C0,, 


34 West 14th St., 


BETWEEN ¥VIFTH and SIXTH AVENTES, 
OPENED ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 19ru, 


New Styles in Silk and Cloth 
CLOAKS. 


NEW PARIS COSTUMES, MISSES' AND CHIL- 
DREN'S DRESSES AND CLOAKS. NEW STYLES IN 
FRINGES GIMPS, AND BUTTONS. LATEST STYLES 

DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 


MR. S. WILSON, of Wilson & Greig, 


MANAGER, 


HILL, MOYWAN & C0. 


187 and 789 Broadway, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 101th ST., 
are now exhibiting 


FALL NOVELTIES 


IN 
Fine Dress Goods, 
Brocaded and Damasse Silks, 
Satins, and Velvets, 

Paris Costumes and Wraps, Shawls, 
Rich Laces and Fringes, Hosiery, 
Underwear, and Corsets. 

KID, SILK, and CASTOR GLOVES. 


Cloths, Suitings, and Cloaking. 








We append a few Special Prices, as our Endless Bar- 
gains will not admit of detailed recital—viz. : 
a ENT BLACK AND COLORED DRESS SILKS, 

from 65c. aR WU vp. 

LUPIN'S ALL WOOL & © CASHMERES, ALL 

NEW COLORS, from 45ce. ore We 
LUPIN'S ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERES, SPLEN- 


DID GOODS, from 37 
ALL, WOOL SOLMA Cole "SUrrihias, 1g y yards 
wide, Excellent Good 


ASSE VALESCA SUTTINGS, 2 27 Inches wide, New 
Colors, 10c. Exceedingly Cheap. 


AN LESS ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND FAN- 
cy GOODS, from 10c. to 25e. per yard. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS od EVERY 
DEPARTMENT 








SAMPLES SENT GRATUITOUSLY TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY UPON APPLICATION, 


OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CARE- 
FULLY FILLED. 


HILL, MOYNAN & 60, 


787 and 789 BROADWAY, 
NORTHWEST CORNER 10TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES. 
TABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS (24 MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


OUR 30 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTLES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER, 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th ST, AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, My 4 . 


Office 5 and 7 John e. 
oadway, 4 I nighth St St. {Phd pes 
Fulton St. (corner of ary), Brooklyn 

Itimore St., Baltimore, dye or clean all styles of 
ladies’ and gentlemen's shawls, etc., etc. 














ES3 





LAR RGEST, ¢ ae, AND BEST EVER SHOWN tN 
ANY ‘COUNTR 





garments, 
All kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed. Goods received 
and returned by express. 



















DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, 

SHAWLS, 
LINENS, 





UPHOLSTERY, 
TRIMMINGS, 
FLANNELS, 
GLOVES, 








oP INS ces ae 


EbLEs, 





FANCY coon! 





dry Boods at this 





a. DevX GOODS 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 1s thoroughly 
HOSIERY, | systematized ond you can do your shopping wa as readily and 
satisfactorily as | 


i tol 1 nd full 
Girls’ and Boys’ Suits, infor mation sent Promptly. Prices just meen samo os if you bought 
Ladies’ Underwear, BN OF “DOLLA TES, ait . mack of —_ th i i. 
Infants’ Outfits, 4 Ss, a ug! ‘or cash. av ng 
1 ; t sa 
DRESSMAKING, tion. nae 4 a postal card, seayinn whet Jou want, anh satisty yur your 
WRAPS, self how cheaply and quic' ly you can get everything in Dry 
COSTUMES, Goods and Notions of us by mail or express. 
RIBBONS, 
RUCHINGS, serene COOPER & CONARD, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, e 
warecoons,’ | Importers and Retailers, 
9 
HAMBURGS, NINTH AND MARKET STS. 
CRIRT PEATE: (Three adjoining Stores), 


Eatablished 1852. 


BY MAIL. 












PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mention this paper. 
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MR. LAMB'S QUESTIONS. 


WE published not long since the series of 
questions, in the form of a circular, which 
Superintendent Lamb, of the Banking De- 
partment of this state, addressed to the 
savings banks under his supervision. The 
purpose of the circular was to ascertain 
whether any of the funds of these institu- 
tions had been unlawfully expended. About 
two-thirds of the savings banks in the state 
have responded, and Mr. Lamb, as we 
learn, says that the facts show that there 
was good reason in the practice of some 
savings banks for asking the questions. He 
mentions two savings banks, the examina- 
tion of which during the present year dis- 
closes the fact that each of these institu- 
tions, in about ten years, has been guilty of 
an unlawful diversion of funds to an 
amount exceeding $25,000, making an ag- 
gregate of $50,000 for the two. 

Mr. Lamb states the case of a savings 
bank whose unlawful diversion of money 
in six years would have been sufficient to 
give each depositor a dividend of more than 
eight dollars, and a per centum dividend 
would give larger depositors twenty-five or 
thirty dollars. An appropriation made in 
1875 by the trustees of a savings bank at a 
single meeting, if distributed among the de- 
positors, would have given each one a div- 
idend of two dollars. In another savings 
bank the appropriation on one occasion to a 
humane organization outside of the bank 
was $5,000, in another a similar appropria- 
tion was $2,000, and in another $1,200, and 
in another $1,000—all single appropria- 
tions. 

These are monstrous abuses of the power 
confided to the trustees of savings banks; 
and, indeed, positive violations of the law. 
The law explicitly says that ‘‘ no president, 
vice-president, or trustee, officer or servant 
of said corporation, shall directly or indi- 
rectly borrow the funds of said corporation 
or its deposits, or in any manner use the 
same or any part thereof, except to pay 
necessary expenses.” A savings bank has 
no right to give away a dollar of its funds 
for any purpose, no matter how excellent. 
It has no right to waste a dollar in extrava- 
= salaries, It is simply a trustee of 
unds really owned by the depositors, and 
it is bound to conduct all its operations ex- 
clusively in and for their interests. Any 
failure to doso is an abuse of the trust, and 
for it the trustees ought to be held respons- 
ible. We are glad that Superintendent 


. Lamb shows such a commendable zeal in 


seeing to it that savings banks conform their 
action to the requirements of law. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED BTates. PY 





Mowpay EvEntn EVENTNG, October 13th, 1879. 
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WALL WALL PAPERS, 


HAVE OPENED 
A NEW AND CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK OF 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


COMBINING ALL THE BEST DESIGNS IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND JAPAMESE. 
O. D. Case’s Sons, 


837 BROADWAY, 
COR. 13th ST, 


Vo Premiums after Jan- 
uary 1st. Wow is the time 


fo secure @ Dictionary, See 








page 26. 





























NEWEST STYLES FALL GOODS. CARPETS. 
Sanwaies in every Department. 
BEET No GUNA ed sHB™ | ree einiesiaii 
SUITS, CLOAKS, ete. n FANCY GOODS, ete. woke aw TARdE f made suet 
—_ o . _ WW EO. 
DRESS GOODS. o Vv cEpainosandLaces| VELVETS, | MONDAY, AT FIVE DOL- 
7 . : ix EXTRA | ALLOTHERS EXCEPT WILTONS. 
BLANKETS. ue > MILLINERY. ALSO BE OND ns HIRD 
FLANNELS o e. GLOVES. QUALITY. RAVE «GREAT ASSORTMENT, 
ne AT MUCH LOWER PRICES, 
OUR STOCK 0 tte 
SILKS. P “a SHOES. Axminsters, wi tone, Vele 
vets, Body AND apestr 
a ". russels, anpecsP ize AN 
oa JONES o ngrains ARE FROM OL 
D BEST MANUFACTURER 
o o THE WORLD AND ARE OF 
x « FERED ABOUT AS LOW AS THE 
r NEW AND INFERIOR MAKES. 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
LARC RGEST AND MOST VARIE 
AND DRUGGETS. ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY ALL 
WIDTHS ANDSIZES, UP TO FOUR 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. YARDS WIDE. 
OUR IMPORTATIONS rt 
0 ONES o” | ounmams, | oranda rntene 
J fr) TAINS. | FO THe CHO . ANB 
o 2 ANTIQUE te SIMPORTE 
o 
8 TMENT IS CO 
LINENS. 0 oCHINA. UPHOLSTERY. PLETE Pee ARIED pan? CON- 
D 7 2 c PE “tLoTas. & SERGES A 
OMESTICS, 0 = MOCKERY. pit MT WINDOW ag ANB 
CORNICES, Erc., Ero 


= 9 
BOYS’ SUITS. o oGLASSWARE. 
_ o o _ 
UPHOLSTERY. o A oF SILVERWARE. 


_ o o _— 
Carpets and Furniture. V Housefurnish’g Goods. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 
samples sent free on application. 
Scent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 100 
Pages. Also Fall issue “ FasHION Bazar. 


WASTE SILK. 


in postage stamps for one ounce of 
sewing sin black or colors, ag t 800 yards in each 


aitas erkae. om Mn 
BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Breadway, \ (ae 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Espressly for Our Retail Trade, 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION. 


ALSO 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, ete., 
AT —s RATES. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND teste 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST., N. Y., 
Near Sixth Avenue El ted R. R. Stath 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


NEW ‘CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HY ATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, between Broad- 
way and Elm Street, 

OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS,3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL Cc LOTHS, RUGS, and MATTINGS. 








SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., 
CORNER OF 13th ST. 





118 N. B.—WE CALL SPECIAL AT- 
pe nanompntetear TENTION TO OUR NEW SMYRNA 
REVERSIBLE | CARPETS (WITH BORDERS TO 


CARPETS. PRESSL 


USLY LOW PRI 


CARPETINGS, 


BEST MAKES. 





Domestic and Imported. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE, 
& SLOAN, 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 
DRAPERIES. 


Sixty-two inches wide; ——, finish 
both sides; very heavy; soft as down}; 
in all mode shades. 

om a 


The “Fash ery,” 
SAM Pie May a8 Ht, Xai Pees 


A.T.STEWART & Co. nN val heats i cipasai & Co.,N.Y. 
J. McCreEry & Co,,N.Y.|Lorp &Tayvor, N. Y. 
McGrssen & Co., N.Y. "|B. L. SOLomon’ 's Sons, N, Y. 
JouRNEY & BuRNHAM, Pook i 

am, ABRAHAM rooklyn. 

F. Logser & Co., 

R. H. Wire & Co., Boston. 

a 

JORDAN, RSH 

BURKE, FITzsimons, Hone & Co., Rochester. 
SisLey, Linpiey & Curr, " 

STERLING & Co., Clev: eland. 

_ Leiter & Co., Chicago 














Barn & Co., StI ‘Louts, wind all first-class houses. 








Oriental | Carpets W.& SLOANE 




















have just received, of their own 
direct importation, a large assort- 
ment of 


INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 
and TURKEY 


CARPETS and RUGS in 
beautiful designs and of 
superior quality. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway. 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAIL- 
WAY, Bleecker Street Station. 
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point to the ncy in Massachu- 
Iusurance, sae, aee ah iar anda Oiead. <i aie 
formity with this promise, Col. Smith has 
Barer letters wil! be answered by the Insurance Ed’ | been asked to resign; but, being loth to re- 
ole Fig mk My pe a, Pro. linquish an office said to be worth $25,000 
viding a stamped. a: ressed envelope # en- | a year, has declined to do so, And thus the 
point in a separate line, Pr wy Se policy a given, cach | Matter stands, As soon as the Colonel's 
. Age of insurer at resignation has been received, Gov. Rice’s 
: Amount pe Sala premiums patd. friend, ex-Adjt.-Gen. Cunningham, is to 


fh ae premium. 
& fing , Sale 


EX-GOVERNOR RICE. 
ARE HIS PRINCIPLES FOR SALE? 





Tue following big straw from the Boston 
Herald’scorcespondent at Springfield, Mass., 
shows which way the wind is made to blow 
for the Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the old Bay State. The case, as stated in 
the Herald, is, indeed, startling, and will be 
interesting reading to the policyholders of 
that mismanaged institution. If Ex-Gov- 
ernor Alexander H. Rice can be ‘‘ bought 
off” and silenced in his plain, outspoken 
opposition to the recent disastrous re- 
bate plans of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York, he is a 
different man from what we and others 
have supposed him to be. Wedo not yet 
believe that the insurance principles of the 
Ex-Governor have been or are now for sale, 
in the way stated and at the price named. 
If this is so, the mismanagers of the Mu- 
tual Life, in their new methods to secure 
new blood (and at a cost of $25,000 per 
year) for their Massachusetts agency, may 
find that they are paying too much for the 
whistle. If the mismanagers of any of our 
corporations can buy public sentiment, or 
individual opinion, or the principles and 
consciences of the people with the trust 
funds committed to their charge, or 
with the promise of office, it is high 
time the astounding fact was made 
public. We know nothing about this 
special case more than is stated in the 
article referred to below; but we call on 
Ex-Governor Rice to deny the serious charge 
made against him. He has thousands of 
friends, ourselves among them, who will 
be glad to know all the facts in the case, 
and will also be glad to learn that his good 
name has not been tarnished in the way 
indicatd. Will the Ex-Governor please 
take the stand? 

‘‘ Insurance circles are agitated just now b 
an interesting item of news, which, al- 
though coming from Boston, I have not 
noticed in any of the Boston papers. The 
report, which comes to me from such source 
that I have no reason to doubt it, is that 
Col. Amos D. Smith, 3d, is to lose his 
snug berth as general agent in Massa- 
chusetts for the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. The ‘true in- 
wardness’ of the matter appears to be this: 
Ex-Gov. Alexander H. Rice, who, as is well 
known, is a leading member of the Mutual 
Life's board of trustees, was opposed to the 
80-per-cent. rebate plan which the Company 
adopted about a year ago, in order to attract 
new business, and President Winston was 
exceedingly anxious. to ‘convert’ him. 
Finally, after five months of agitation, dur- 
ine which the 30-per-cent. plun was 
strongly opposed at public meetings in 
Boston, Springtield, and other cities, 
it was decided to abandon it, and 
adopt, instead, the plan now in force, which 
nomina lly reduces the premiums on both 
new and old policies 15 per cent. Gov. 
Rice (so the story goes) was opposed to this 
plan also; but gave in his adhesion to it 
and reported to the trustees in favor of it 
on President Winston’s promising to ap- 





step into his place. Whether this change 
will affect the Company’s agency here 
(which controls the collections for all 
Western Massachusetts) is a matter of some 
local interest. Maj. Z. C. Rennie, who 
holds the appointment, is a brother-in-law 
of Col. Smith, and ties of kinship are not 
- readily transferred as nvutual life agen- 
cies. 

Since writing the above, we learn from 
the Boston Advertiser tha', at a meeting of 
the newly-elected officers of the Boston 
Board of Trade, General Cornelius G. Att- 
wood, for the past six years secretary of the 
Board, announced that he had made an en- 
gagement with the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York to act as its general 
agent for the State of Massachusetts after 
the 1st of January next! 





—— 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. 


AN application was recently made by 
John P. O'Neill, receiver of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company, to confirm the 
report of Morgan A. Dayton and for leave 
to pay a dividend, and an order was granted 
by Judge Westbrook confirming the report 
and directing the payment by the receiver 
of adividend of fifteen per cent. upon all 
claims which have been or may be decided 
by the referee to be debts of the Company, 
as follows: 

‘*1, Death claims upon policies occurring 
prior to October 25th, 1876, at their face, 
with interest to that date. 

‘2, Death claims where the assured died 
during the period for which the premium 
had been paid, and before June 16th, 1879, 
at their face value, less interest from Octo- 
ber 25th, 1876, to ninety days after service 
of proofs of death. 

‘*3. Claims on policies, where the assured 
are living, at the reserve value on October 
25th, 1876, according to the American Ex- 
perience Tables. 

‘¢4, Paid-up annuities, at their value on 
October 25th, 1876, according to the North- 
ampton Tables. 

‘*5, That all policyholders and creditors 
shall be paid equally, except that all pre- 
miums, notes, loans, etc. due on any policy 
shall first be deducted from its reserve 
value and the dividend paid only on the 
balance. 

‘“‘The order further directed that the 
dividends belonging to those pelicyholders 
who have appeared by attorney should be 
paid to the latter. It was stated that the 
plan adopted by the receiver for the pay- 
ment of the other policyholders and cred- 
itors would be to send a receipt to each at 
his address, as given in his or on the Com- 
pany’s books, and, on its return, signed by 
a witness, to send _ a check for the 
amount.” 

It would be well, ecouons, for policy- 
holders not represented by attorney to for- 
ward to John P. O'Neill, receiver, No. 20 
Nassau Street, New York, their present 
post-office address, and they will receive 
their dividends in due course of time. 








INSURANCE COMPANIES AND CAL- 
IFORNIA'S NEW CONSTITUTION. 
CONSIDERABLE trouble may be expected 


in California through the new constitution 
and its bearing on other state insurance 








companies, which are prohibited from trans- 
acting business on more favorable terms 
than those prescribed by law to the state 
companies. The constitution provides for 
taxation of companies, personal liabilities 
of directors and trustees for all moneys em- 
bezzled, and a public stock transfer office. 
The outside companies will probably urge, 
in objection to these requirements, the con- 

stitutional right, providing that “the citi- 
zens of each state shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states.” A California contemporary, 
discussing the question, says: ‘‘So far as 
the mere question of law is concerned, the 
fight appears to be an even one. There is as 
much to ke said on one side as the other. 

Before the law, however, marches the public 
interest; and the public interest will prob- 
ably find it necessary to inquire if the home 
companies can by themselves safely under- 
write the three or four hundred millions of 
insured property in the state; and, if not, 
why the foreign companies cannot be al- 
lowed to participate in the business upon 
terms which would not be oppressive—for 
example, by rendering personally liable 
—_ that portion of their stockholders who 

may reside within the state, by subjecting 

to taxation only that portion of their capi- 
tal Sodeed 3 in the state, by requiring to 
be pledged with the state only that portion 
of their capital which their risks written in 
the state may reasonably require, etc.”— 
Insurance Age. 








Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 26. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 














Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,957 63 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,957,424 65 


Surplus on New York Standard (market 
values) 





DIREcTorRS. 
Lewis 0. Grover, ‘Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, ¥. A. Strong, 
Amazi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. GRovER, President. 
B. C. Miller, Tréasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice. President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. ¥F. H. Teese, Counsel, 


Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
$8,400,000 PSH; 
$4,900,000 "wen. Prsra 
$1 700,000 USvER es 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, PRESIDENT. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, S. N. STEBBINS, 


iums to 
ers; 





ice- President. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Assist’t Sec’s 





NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS DANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broudway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CasH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
ts, RDS fOncoe tat GANPNCKaRE ad 
Lote Becuk TO THE INSURED. 
Ali Forms of Life and Kndowment Policies Issued. 
“JAMES BUELL, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 














Scottish Commercial 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HEAD OFFICE, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
F. J. HALLOWS, General Manager. 
BS BEB, 655 s5505sccccseneseee 


ete sonatas Dhaai $1,390-439 $3 
U.S. Branch Statement, Dec, 31st, 1878, 

fheseteiiiccsscessescessersensesn *928:343 89 

U. 8. Branch Office, 40 and 42 Pine St., New York. 
Ez. WwW. ckO WEL “Ly Resident Manager. 


18265. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 








Cath CAQMA oc ccsesicscecccs $100,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

a, er ree 785,025 16 
UMN: cones sincesadspmoeccdes 670,212 88 





$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, Presiden 
Ww} G. CrRowELL, 8ec. Joun L. THOMPSON, ‘Ass't Sec 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 


TATEMENT OF THE COMPANY, JAN- 
aceneeeas ev oaRY ist, 1879. 


ec seccccccccecccccocccocs $10,367,625 43 
8,718,711 81 
Surplus as regards Policyholders..86,648,914 12 


STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
a —_— JANUARY 1st, 1879. 

TOTAL ASSETS.........cececseeeeees $4,301,897 07 

TOTAL (rABILItiEs eo oe cecccccccees 430,505 86 


Surplus as regards eeteee, 
exclusive of Funds abroad.....91,871,391 21 


OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 














HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 











Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 

FIFTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE vane ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1879, 
UE NT NN Gs Sis nn.nsscpiss:sh wna swisingione oo dednseiesiaincscaa guage sadesss Sears dabatebsh bcd adasthosk sate dbade date haidccecaecouiwrean $3, 000, 000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.........- Lin SSRN SNiew aS MGA NOR U NNER ER oMnsenialerse deus esuneudseousesiaacs erased asmierdaaeecobditcntieinosateeeiee 1 "728, "e177 00 
RS ob . .,...ocncssicntoannnaanae bang hebapanuhededaanh nd dtoenca coin cee meaner eebchena kee oawmasteieallecnmttetusacuethia "220, 210 26 
Wet Surplus............ he 5038 2th 010 0 his 19 4,9:0.¢.4 5 STON TS wa ie AISA MARRS S918 6S 06 015 W501 6% 90:60 08. 6:6:09 8-0 0:5 4:5 016,04 5:0.000.6.6.915.01.0.6.8 OOS Gb dS R SISO Row 8 ee MEDIO 1 179, "504 48 

I oo chan 550% denhabiusccadatapsvdbadenbingscsdacngtabavidiecclulidoocl Deeb tba ed be ek h iactdeecediaes RT $6,128,021 74 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE in THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE hn <a OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 





Onan s © kp MES deb aot sh Ra ch bined 0's v0 slekie elite siete seni aaee $92,422 67 
— and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth “ 141,170 00 
$4,167, bt sacks a2 Ractch baman ves $ sci hssMethn kote tome tess teas ness 1,926,296 64 55,178 25 
United ~~ Stocks (market value)..............0.ssssesecesseeeeree ones 3,219,500 00 163,505 68 
OP oe eee ee aR ee a 3375 00 
State and Municipal Bonds, sntittk value...... bidvractst side vaneanue cess 3778 00 98773 2 
Total...... 4p »0sbiesa imepeevenen OFA ATE AA See ~pehatecheles Pret abet Cinta dames haegintl shee eee cee + $6,128,021 74 





T. B. CREENE, 


EDW. H. AHERN, A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 


Ee: H. WASHBURN, Secretary. » 4: MMERUD ad ViosePres, 


A Dividend of FIVE Per Cent. has been declared, payable on démand, 


} Ass’t Sec’s. 


CHAS. 4 MARTIN, President. 
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October 16, 1879.] 






IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 
onerous conditions contained in life assur- 
ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 





‘ be simplified and certain conditions erased 


therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception. 

After a careful examination of the ex- 
perience of some of the best companies in 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adopting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date.’ 

2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period. 

4. The contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such 
provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 

5. The above concessions will hereafter inure 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
in force after three years from their dates re- 
spectively, 





THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 
SOCIETY’S 


ACENTS. -— 





THE Ea a had 95 


OFFIoE oF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 22d, 1870. 
The Trustess, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ts 
@Qffaire on the 81st af December, 1878. 


"from iat January to Bist Desember, 
SA OR AR, OED $4,000,300 47 

et Ne not marked off 1st 
Fanuary, 1B7B... 2... 2... ccceceeeeeceees 1,848,607 36 


No have boon, tooned upon tits 


with 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1878, to 8lst December, 1978... ep oe 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... “9860,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, 
bet ck, Cay, wand other Btocke «$10,086,758 00 

o .. $10, 
Heal eetans and Glaime ‘due the Com. - 
Bropitta Noten ena li ; not ees: ga i 
Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificatce 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1975 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 














ee 

J.D. JONES CE GRA 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMOND Ww. y CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
v, . RU ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LO Cc H. MARSHALL, 
DAV) GEORGE W. LAN 

DON W. BURNHAM, RO L. STUART, 
FRANC IDDY, AMES G. DE FORESS. 
WM. STURG ERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADO! MOYNE, Cc D.. LEV RICH, 
JOSIAH O. LO WILLIAM 
wi E. DODGE, a, 








Vv. 
OMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HORA CE K. pau RBER, 


eA YOUNGS, 
CHat B: ee Sih 14bt DEO H. Pa. 
3. D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


—o-—- 
Offices {ost Breadway, New York; 





Continental { Cer, Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, (and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Gress Assets, January, 1879..83,327.771 74 
Cash Capital............:ccesssee0e+ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.............sccsssseeeeee 1,038,422 27 
Reserve fer Unearned Pre- 


and undivided profits.............. 328,965 26 


at 
Stocks and Bon 
yak savers i mone 


nop ececseensees: cavenscccegsccas 608,750 00 
eed eecccescccecctecccescccees 600,000 00 


GEORGE T. HOPE, restéent. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. U. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent, 
o. H. DUTOHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS, 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


“vise Preddens.” 


* a 


TA CAISSE 


FARIA TERANGE. 














be , TTT ROPE A ual. REPORT 


NEW YORK LIF 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


ots. 





JANUARY ist, 18709. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.........+-sssseeeeees 96,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 896,289 26—§5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued.........scseeee esevecess 2,264,560 48 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878............++- - 815,805 85—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions tO BAME,.......ceeerseecrsrereereenseereeeteees Ceccceccce 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reineurances. Preeti Pete eee 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,800 04 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks............. 88,685 00 
Profit and loss ACCOUNL........cececseeeeeeeeereeereeesseeeeeeees 8,568 98 — $5,915,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $032,889 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 84).......cccee cece ence ceeteeeeeeeeeeensenes 14,791,267 ‘2 
Real O6t@te. ic. cccccccccqcpbecccccdcccccnppececcccccsccccccccececes 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security).......... acc Fengi'e + Gp see ey, 14,964,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)....... se srereeeeereneereee 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879, ......... 6. ceeceeeeceneneeesenees 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


in Habilities).........ceeeeceeees due cuncaskaeeduatadeacanadage 146,834 75 
Agomts’ balances.........--.-eceseseceeecscecccrccceeeeecereeseers 88,036 91 
Acerued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879...... br cdecece 806,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 


* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, anite 


Excess of market value of securities over cost...........- dcdgevepes 


CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879..............02+00- Logan 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879..........++++- $390,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting Proof, CFC......cccccescceccccccccccccccs 
Matured endowments, due and unpald..........-...e+seeeeeeeeeces 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-parti¢ipating at 5 
percent. Carlisle net premium... s..--eprevenereeenecereeecees $2,360,838 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........++sseeeeeeseeeere 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent...... Co ccnwesccagece-dvcscees Co cecscvovccvcccosios 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cont, over $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available oz 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 19875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1975, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1876, $2,499,656. 

Death-claims paid 1976, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,006,050. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,688,128. Income from interest, 1877. $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. I 
uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,436. 





from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 





TRUSTEES. 





RRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, ‘WM. H. APPLETON, H.B. chaFUm, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY DOWRES, ae MARTIN. pan J . WEES 
J. F. SEYMOUR, Ra M. FURMAN, te. ve ~ OSGOOD, 
i 
tendent of _ MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
Medical Sesion 
van = WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Ti chin ee © | Vice-President and Actuary, 











Durmce the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered liberal premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal-offers; and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in. the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 31st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms, 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT... To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 
send us two new names, we will make a 














present of the Dictionary, The offer is as 

follows: 

Any person who will send us 
Qne, New Subseriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an o/d or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

“Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 





Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

We refer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not a single 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 

Tue Rev. Josern Coox’s Books. 

DickEns’s WORKS. 

Lrg oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





REMIUMS! — 


Tue PIcTURE AND THE MEN. 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE “ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
‘ AUTHORS OF THE UNrreD STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-Vick-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with Tne INpE- 
PENDENT, on payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 81st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn. 





ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper copy- 
right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore, 
by the Rev, Joseph Cook, beginning about 
Nov. 1st, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of THe INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 


These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 
an attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season. 





ta The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, upon the terms herewith given. 
REV. JosEPH Ccoork’s NEW BOoOFESS, 
ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND ‘ MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josern Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘“ BioLoay,” ‘ ‘TRANSCENDENTALISM, Spur perty ‘‘ CONSOIBNOR,’? ‘ ast! 
+g OL 


orrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, 
volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THR INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any 
years, and any two volumes, postpaid ; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subseriber who remi 








Osgood 








Boden “ MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 


Paar et Catt 
its $8.00 for Gredyed in advan 


ston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


it $5.50, and receive THe INDEPENDENT for two 
ce. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subseription, in advance, is offered ‘Tut INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
(also postage paid), from the following list; or ry Ay pepo (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for ‘TH INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remite 


1, The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzle 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son, 534 pages. 


.00 for three years in advance. 


- Old Curfosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 580 pages. 
| 8. Little Dorrit pages. 
9. Bleak House. 


582 Py 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 i. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American Notes. 


506 pages. 





12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories, 


356 pages. 
15. The ry d of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
gland, 


aster Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


gay TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Tm; 


Any one of the Magnificent & Steel Engravings, ©? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sen 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subsoriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for ono year IN ADVANCE---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine — Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


at the Print Stores, $20,00 each Engraving. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel E 


gra 
to every American, giving, as it does, = one of the 


penter), most faithful and exact po 


of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 


find a place in every home in the country. 


wy ey blished. It has a historic interest 
st living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 
ts of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, com, 
Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


sed 


“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine. Large Steel Engraving. ‘Size, 


Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United.8 tet Picake 


rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 


“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘“‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving, Ritehte. 

“« Ex-Vice-President WILSON.”’ Fine Steel gg? y Ritchie, 
ne. 


“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engr: 
Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS 





Ritchie. 
CRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. ) 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book hawe already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illu 


Lf 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive and useful books of the kind ever published. 


This yo rg book (the ee oy of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail 

NEW or O 0 sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscriptio 

Premiums ( Worcester’s Dictio excepted, which is given for $9.00, with three su’ 
Premium for ONE Year's Subscription. 


to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, 
REMEMBER that any one of the 


Ww 


$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ON 


n, in advance. 





strating the character and genius of ile gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life’ than can be found elsewhere, and is 
» postage paid, at the regular price, $1.50 or it will be given away as a premium 
becriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


TRE above is the title of a duodecimo volume of 190 pages, containing bio 
ofthe gieat National Painting, ‘‘ The First Reading of the 


subscribers who may wish them, at the 
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Young und Old. 


MISS TABITHA. 


BY MI8S SARAH D. CLARK, 





Miss TasiTHa looked like a lady, 
In very fine velvet and silk ; 
As she lived in a mansion quite shady, 
Her face was as white as new milk. 
Miss Tabitha’s eyes were her beauty, 
They glowed like a furnace on duty. 


Miss Tabitha’s ways were quite cunning, 
In her sports she was always the winner ; 
Her feats were in scrambling and running,® 
Yet never away from her dinner. 
She ate both sedately and slowly, 
A hint to the high and the lowly. 


Mies Tabitha made no pretension. 

It is true that she lived upon pelf, 
On a plan of unbounded extension, 

Quite at ease, she helped simply herself ; 
Yet the fate of the milkmaid waxed harder, 
And sorry her lot at the larder. 


Miss Tabitha held her receptions 
In the very best chair close at hand, 
In the fashion at great state elections, 
When the governor sits with the band. 
She met all newcomers most kindly, 
And winked at their failings quite blindly. 


Like her fellows—some better, some worse— 
Miss Tabitha’s end came at last. 
Her departure we will not rehearse, 
As the mournful event is long past ; 
And her chair is well filled, and her place 
By one from the Angora race. 


Miss Tabitha sleeps well, we trust, 
Where only the catnip and clover 
Grow over her mound in the dust ; 
With no virtues for us to weep over, 
Written out in a long category, 
And this is the end of her story. 
— -- —— 


PATTY’S PARTY. 


BY N. A. 





HEPWORTH. 





Party HARPER was a very happy little 
girl; and I am sure she ought to have been, 
for I knew all about her. She and I were 
little girls together, ever so long ago. 

She trotted off to school by the side of 
her father, swinging the brown and red 
lunch-basket in her hand, except when it 
held a custard; and then she carried it so 
carefully, for Mother Harper’s custards 
were always baked just right, and shook 
like jelly if you but touched the cup. 
Sometimes her father stopped to leave an 
order at the store round the corner; and be- 
fore Patty knew it Mr. Briggs, the grocer 
(who wore a blue-checked apron and hada 
pencil tucked behind his ear) would slip an 
orange or a bundle of figs into her basket, 
and she wondered why her papa laughed 
when she said: 

‘“‘Ido think Mr. Briggs is such a nice 
man!” 

The next time, when he gave her a bunch 
of white grapes, she said: 

““What avery nice man Mr. Briggs is!” 
And then her father laughed harder than 
ever. 

Patty’s teacher had her school-room on 
the top floor of a three-story house, into 
which the sun shone brightly all the morn- 
ing. There was a shelf on one side of the 
room, where the lunch-baskets were kept, 
and under this was a row of black hooks, 
on which the girls hung their cloaks and 
hats. P 

Emma Kane never could make her things 
stay on her hook. Somehow, her sacque 
would tumble down, or her hat rolled under 
somebody’s feet; and once she said: 

‘‘I do believe something is wrong about 
that old hook. Now, Patty, you change 
places with me; for your things always 
stay up!” 

But the trouble did not seem to lie in the 
hook; for the very next morning down 
came the cloak in a heap on the floor, and 
that made Patty laugh, although, when she 
saw Emma begin to look cross, she said, in 
a gentle tone: ‘“‘ You don’t do it right, 
Emma. You are in such a hurry! See! 
This is the way.” And sure enough the 
cloak and hat both remained on, till their 
owner lifted them off to go home. 

How many little girls now make trouble 
for themselves and others just because they 
do not do things right! s 

Well, I am not going to tell you an 
more about the school, except to say that, 
when the scholars had recited their lessons 
perfectly, the teacher, Miss Olarke, cut 





some reward tickéts/oat of White paper, and 
on one side she drew three leaves, fastened 

toa stem; and in the leaves were written 

these words: ‘‘ A. Good Girl”—one word in: 
each leaf. Sometimes, when we had been 

very good, she added a tiny bud or a rose; 

but if we had been naughty she only drew 

a bare stem, We did not like to take those 

tickets home to Mother, for she knew what 

they meant Patty’s generally had leaves. 

She kept them in a square green box; and 

one aft-rnoon, while she was counting them 

over, her mother said: 

‘*My daughter is a happy little girlie, is 
she not?” 

‘* Y-e-s, Mother,” replied Patty. But so 
long was the answer in coming out that 
Grandmother Harper stopped knitting, and 
lookéd over her spectacles, to see what 
could be the matter; and there was Patty 
scattering the tickets all around her, as she 
jumped up to throw her arms about her 
mother’s neck and say: ‘‘I would be the 
happiest girl in the world if I only could 
have one thing more,” 

“Do hear the child!” sighed Grand- 
mother. ‘‘Beginningso soonto want just one 
thing more! Why, Martha, what does thee 
wish for now?” Grandmother did not like 
nicknames; so she called her grand-daugh- 
ter ‘‘ Martha,” which was her real name. 

“‘T want—I want a party, Mother, on my 
birthday, I don’t mean two or three girls; 
but ever so many—everybody I know. Oh! 
please, Mother, dear, I want a real big 
party so much; and then I'll be—” 

‘«The ‘ happiest little girl in the world,’” 
cried out Papa Harper, who had heard all 
she had said, as he came up-stairs. ‘‘ Yes, 
we will have the party; but my daughter is 
sure that will make her happier?” 

‘*Oh! yes, Papa, if I may have just what 
I want—only for this once. What shall I 
do, Iam so glad!” and Patty went singing 
down to supper. After they were through, 
she rolled her father’s great arm-chair in 
front of the fire, and nestled in his arms, as 
she did every evening, fora good-night talk, 
She was too busy thinking to keep very 
still; and her father got out his memoran- 
dum book and began to write down the 
things she wanted for the party supper. 

“‘T guess I'll say oysters first. That’s be- 
cause Mamma alwayshas oysters for every- 
body’s birthday. She'll only have to buy a 
few more this time. Biscuits—I expect 
Bridget will have to bake all her pans full. 
Candies, done up in little fringed papers, 
blue and white and pink—like those they 
had at Aunt Kate’s, on Christmas. You 
know!” 

‘““Yes, I know. Mottoes you mean. 
What next?” 

“Two—two— Oh! what ¢s that long word? 
Those things that grow in Egypt. No, not 
mummies. Now, Papa, don’t laugh. Tell 
me, please. Yes, that’s it. Two pyramids 
of ice-cream.” 

Here Mamma put in an objection. ‘I 
think, Patty, dear,” she said, ‘‘if you have 
the ice-cream, you had better give up the 
oysters, Little folks scarcely ever have them 
at their party suppers.” 

‘But, Mamma, you see, these other things 
are the extras; and, besides, Papa said I 
might have what,I wanted. Didn’t you, 
Papa?” 

‘* Yes, just for this once, if my daughter 
will promise to tell me something when the 
party is all over: whether the having of 
everything she wanted, even for this 
once, made her any happier?” 

‘Oh! Papa Harper, how funny you are, 
to keep asking that question; asif I didn’t 
know that I'll be the happiest girl that ever 
lived.” 

When the list was finished, the leaf on 
which it was written was torn out of the 
memorandum-book, as Patty wished to put 
it under her pillow, for safe keeping till 
morning; ‘‘because, Mamma,” she said, 
“sometimes Papa forgets to mail your let- 
ters, and he might forget to order my things.” 

The next Friday was Patty’s birthday, 
and she was so busy thinking about it that 
she came very near carrying home a ticket 
with nothing but a bare stem onit. But 
Miss Clarke knew of the party and had re- 
ceived an invitation; so I am sure she ex- 
cused her little scholar when she was not 
as attentive as usual, and allowed her to go 
home an hour before school closed. 

Patty had a pretty blue merino for her 
best winter dress; her mother bought new 





blue ribbons for her hair; Aunt Kate sent 
the cunningest handkerchief for a birthday 
present; and Grandma had given her a bottle 
of French cologne and a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers, from which Mrs. Harper cut a 
white rosebud, to tie in one of the blue 
bows, 

When Patty was all dressed, she went 
down in the parlor, where a surprise awaited 
her; for she found Uncle Jack talking to a 
strange gentleman, who was tuning a violin. 
Uncle Jack was full of fun and very fond 
of Patty, so he had engaged Monsieur 
Pi‘rre to play for them. Patty clapped 
her hands when she found what he was 
there for, and was trying to seeif she could 
keep step to the violin, when Grandmother 
came in, I must tell you that Grandmother 
Harper was a very dear old lady, but she did 
not like such music. So, when she 
opened the door, and saw that strange man, 
with the violin, she started back, and said 
right out loud: 

‘Well! To think of having a real music- 
man in my son’s house! This comes of 
Jetting children have everything they 
want.” 

“Oh! Grandmother, dear, it wasn’t me. 
Tt’s all a surprise—a birthday surprise from 
Uncle Jack; and if you don’t likéit,” said 
Patty, while the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, ‘‘ please, dear Grandmother, I'll ask 
the music-man to go away.” 

“No, child; no. Iamold and can’t get 
over my notions. There! Kiss me and run 
along; and I will go up in my room as soon 
as they begin to play on that thing. I don’t 
mind whistling; but a fiddle is too much.” 

Uncle Jack had drawn Patty away, so 
she did not hear Grandmother’s last words; 
and soon the company began to come. All 
of Patty’s schoolmates had been invited, 
besides some of the boys and girls in the 
neighborhood. She went up-stairs with 
those who arrived first. One of them was 
named Ida Stephens. She had moved into 
the street recently, so Patty had only seen 
her a few times. While the girls were 
taking off their cloaks, lda said, in a loud 
whisper: 

“‘T brought my silk stockings and white 
satin slippers to put on; but do look! Patty 
has actually got on high shoes and the 
blue merino dress she wears every Sunday. 
Why, I have a new one whenever I go to a 
party. My ma wouldn't let me be seen in 
anything so common. I don’t believe this 
is going to be much of a party.” 

You will say that Ida wasa very ill- 
mannered girl, and I think she was, too; 
yet perhaps her mother had not tanght her 
to be polite. Though Patty was the other 
side of the room, she heard the words, and 
it made her sad to think anyone should 
find fault, after all her dear father and 
mother had done; and she was about to tell 
Ida so, when Emma Kane said: 

‘*Never mind her, Patty; for she doesn't 
really mean to be cross, I wouldn’t have 
invited her, if I’d been you.” 

Somehow or other, Patty did mind, for 
she was not used to hearing unkind remarks 
in her home; but when she got down in the 
parlor she forgot all about them, for the 
children kept coming so fast. How that 
door-bell did ring! And then they began 
with their games; and Uncle Jack made such 
fun for them when they were playing Blind- 
Man’s-Buff, for he went over to the corner 
where Grandmother was sitting, and, put- 
ting his hand on the crown of her best cap, 
mashed it right in, and cried out: 

“T’ve caught her! I’ve caught her!” And 
she laughed and said: ‘‘Do hear the 
boy! I believe he did it on purpose.” 

After that they had to ‘‘ redeem forfeits,” 
When Patty was asked to ‘‘knecl to the 
prettiest, bow to the wittiest, and kiss the 
one she loved best,” she knelt before 
Grandmother; and then they all clapped her 
till she was quite rosy. 

Everybody seemed to be having a gay 
time, till Monsieur Pi’rre hegan to tune his 
violin in the back parlor; and, as all the 
others went toward the sound, Patty looked 
back, to see Grandmother start from her 
seat and walk straight out of the room, 
while she exclaimed: 

«1 don’t like that music! I don’t like that 
music!” 

Poor Patty! It made her feel so badly 
that she almost forgot the steps, and 
wanted him please to send the music-man 
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Grandma troubled. But at that moment 
Johnnie Brooks came up, and, bowing very 
politely, asked: 

‘‘Miss Patty, may I have the pleasure of 
dancing with you?” 

‘Oh! Johnnie,” answered Patty, ‘how 
funny it is to hear you call me ‘ Miss,’” 

“I did that to see how surprised you 
would look. That’s such a pretty dress of 
yours, and I like blue better than any other 
color. You see, my sister made me a, blue 
tie, on purpose to wear to your party.” 

And so Patty was happy again. After 
they were all tired of dancing, and she was 
trying to cool herself with the little fan 
which Johnnie had brought for her birth- 
day, they went down to supper. I wish 
you could have seen the table! The two 
pyramids of ice-cream were there; the 
oysters were in Grandmother's old silver 
tureen; and in the center stood the prettiest 
fruit-vase, filled with rosy lady apples, 
oranges, and beautiful white grapes. 

‘Patty, dear,” said Mrs. Harper, “I 
want you to look at this, before it is 
touched.” And then she untied the card 
which was fastened to it, and Uncle Jack 
read aloud: 

‘Miss Patty Harper, with the best wishes 
of her very nice man,” 

“‘Oh! Papa,” cried Patty, as she spied 
her father trying to hide behind her mother’s 
dress, ‘‘you went and told Mr. Briggs 
what I said.” 

‘Well, I guess he thinks you are a pretty 
nice girl.” And Johnnie Brooks added 
‘‘That’s so!” as he passed her some of the 
biscuits which Bridget had been all the 
morning baking. 

I must not forget to tell you what good 
care Mother Harper took of Monsieur Piérre; 
and when Patty picked out the largest 
bunch of grapes and offered them to him, 
how he said: 

“T’anks Ma’nrselle. I takes dem to my 
sick vife.” 

Patty missed some one from the room, 
and, turning to Johnnie, she whispered: 

‘Come, Johnnie, let us go for Grand- 
mother,” and, without anybody noticing it, 
they slipped out, and where up in the sec- 
ond story in three minutes. Grandmother 
was not in her room, and they would not 
have known where to find her if the seam- 
stress had not told them she liad gone up to 
‘‘Mr. Jack's room, to get rid of the fiddle.” 

There she sat with a very sober face, 
her handkerchief in her lap, as if she had 
been crying. Patty promised her there 
should be no more music; and so she and 
Johnnie each took a hand and led her down 
the three flights of stairs to the dining-room. 
The first person she saw was the music- 
man, sitting near the door; and she looked 
so frightened and acted as if she wanted 
to get off again. But he politely gave her 
his chair, saying: 

‘Me plays no more to fret madame. Too 
much dance not goot for leetle feet.” And 
that so delighted het that, when the sup- 
per was over, she was still talking to 
Monsieur Piérre about his sick family. 

Meantime, a sad miishap had come to one 
of the giris. In passing the biscuits to 
Grandmother, Johnnie Brooks had jostled 
against Ida Stephens, and upset a whole 
saucer of ice-cream. over her pink silk. 

“Oh! you stupid boy!” she exclaimed. 
‘* You've spoiled my skirt!”. And, though 
Mrs. Harper promised to send her mother 
something which would take out the stain, 
she only cried the more, and said: ‘‘ 1 wish 
I hadn’t come!” 

‘‘I’m very sorry, Ida,” were Patty’s 
words; but she turned round and answered: 

‘*T don’t believe you care one bit; and as 
to that Johnnie Brooks, he is the most 
awkward, disagreeable boy J ever saw.” 

As for the rest of us, we were glad when 
Grandmother laid her hand on Ida’s shoul- 
der, as she went out of the d‘ning-room, 
and said: ‘‘ Young woman, if thee does not 
learn to check thy temper now, thee wil] 
cause a great deal of trouble in the world.” 
And, although Ida did not dare to answer 
the dear old lady, I think that made her 
crosser than before, and poor little Patty 
was ready to burst out crying. Indeed, I 
am sure she would have done so if they 
had not reached the parlor, where another 
surprise awaited her. There near tle win- 
dow stood a desk exactly fitted for her use, 
There were pigeon-holes.on one side for her 
school-loks; atid drawers on the other sida; 





filled with little sheets of note-paper and 
the tiniest envelopes to match, besides pens, 
pencils, and an inkstand. It did not take 
her very long to learn whose gift it was; 
and as she thanked her dear papa he went 
over to his desk, directly opposite hers, 
and got a large sheet of paper. After he 
had written the date at the top of the page, 
he asked everyone in the room to put his or 
her name down. Of course, Grandmother 
Harper’s came first; and Monseiur Piérre 
signed himself ‘‘ the music-man,” and made 
them laugh when he said ‘‘he knew not 
how to spell English,” and Johnnie Brooks 
had to tell him. 

Though Patty is a grown-up woman now, 
she has thst same desk yet, and the other 
day I saw that very piece of paper with 
the list of names. Miss Clarke's looked as 
neat as when she wrote it, on that birthday 
night; and Emma Kane's showed a great 
blot on the capital K. You know she was 
always in such a hurry, and would dip her 
pen into the bottom of the inkstand. 

It was ten o’clock when the company 
had gone, and Patty was tired enough to go 
directly to sleep. Oh! how glad she felt to 
think the next day would be Saturday. It 
was quite late in the morning when she 
awoke, with a headache; and there, right 
under the bed, what do you suppose she 
spied, but the silk stockings and satin slip- 
pers which Ida had changed and forgotten 
to take home the night before? 

After breakfast, as Mrs. Harper was 
wrapping them up, Patty sighed so heavily 
that Papa looked up from his paper; and, 
drawing his little girl upon his knee, he 
asked, with a twinkle in his eye: 

‘‘ Well, is my daughter the very happiest 
girl in the world, now that she has had her 
party?” 

‘Oh! Papa,” said Patty, hiding her 
face on the shoulder where she always 
cried her troubles out. ‘‘ Youand Mamma 
were so good; and it would have been the 
most beautiful party if it hadn't made 
Grandmother feel badly. And I wish I had 
not had the ice-cream, for then Ida’s dress 
would not have been spoiled; and, besides 
that, you see I did not mind what she said 
about me, but I don’t like to have Johnnie 
Brooks called a stupid boy, when he is not 
one, and-—and—” 

Here Papa Harper had to wipe away the 
tears which choked the trembling voice, 
and in his own tender way stroked back the 
curls, as he gently said: 

** Yes, my daughter, I know how it is; 
but we will try to forget the unpleasant 
things and remember the much that was so 
pleasant. Only I think my little girl would 
not want a party every night, and I believe 
she has found that the having of everything 
she wants, even for once, does not make 
her any happier than she is every day. Is 
it not so?” 

** Yes, Papa; oh! yes, indeed, I don’t want 
a real big party very soon again. I'd rather 
have just you, and Mamma, and Grand- 
mother, and Uncle Jack—and—Johnnie.” 

Pivsmno, L. L 





PUZZLEDOM. 
[Communications for this department should be ad- 
Greased “ Pussics.” Tux Inperenpent. New York.) 
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1. Necessary to the toilet. 2. A measure. 
8. One of the fine arts. 4. Tohate. 5. A look 
of pleasure. 6. A tavern. 7. A consonant. 8. 
A consonant. 9. A riotous crowd. 10. opinion. 

The central line gives a name famous in the 
Revolutionary War. L. 2 


A FIGURE PUZZLE, 


* * * 
* a * 
* * * 


Arrange the nine digits in three rows so 
they will add up 15 across, down, and diagon- 
ally. Boston. 

HALF-WORD SQUARE, 

1, A consonant, 2, A note in music. 8. 
Evil. 4. What Parepa could do. 5. Import- 
ant to Thankegiving. 6. Part of the body. 





Douty, 


EASY PROVERB ENIGMAS. 


L 
I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 4, 2, 10, 14, 9, one of the senses. 
My 11, 12, 13, 1, to purify. 

My 8, 5, 15, 6, to appear. 

My 7, 13, 8, to inquire. 


1. 
I am composed of 26 letters. 
My 17, 22, 2, 26, 18, a domestic animal. 
My 4, 6, 11, 21, a wild animal. 
My 25, 24, 23, 18, 16, 6, 23, 18, 20, not always. 
My 19, 15, 14, 9, tatters. 
My 8, 8, 12, 18, not here. 
My 10, 1, 7, a color. 
My 5, 18, 28, 11, 7, a fruit, 


11. 

Tam composed of 2 letters. 

My 8, 6, 18, 24, 2, 16, the name of one of the 
United States. 

My 8, 20, 10, 18, 23, a color. 

My 19, 9, 21, 22, 12, to brighten. 

My 5, 7, 1, 18, 6, 11, a book of worship. 

My 14, 17, 15, color. 

My 16, 4, 6, have you crossed it ? H. 

CURTAILMENTS. 

1. Entire, I am a musician ; curtail me, I am 
a tube ; curtail again, I am a seed ; still again, 
and I am a printer’s term. 

2. Entire, I mean to long for; curtail, Iam a 
portion of time ; again, and I am an affirma- 
tive ; still again, and I am a pronoun. 

8. Entire, I am a bird; curtail, I am a brave 
man ; again, and I ama pronoun; still again, 
and I remain a pronoun. Doty. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 


Hippen Cities.—1. Bangor. 2. London 8, 
Riga. 4. Cadiz. 5. Palos. 


WORD-SQUARE IN STORY. WORD-SQUARE. 
WRAP ROSE 
RAPE OVAL 
APES SAIL 
PEST ELLA 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS OF OCT. 2p. 
PROBLEM FOR JUNIORS. 


z= distance minute hand goes, 
z+12 = distance hour hand goes. 


= — {5 =distance from 12 to 1=60 minutes, 
time for hour hand, or 60 minute-spaces for 
hour hand. 


| ed - . = 5 
Hence 197 = 99 (1) 11 x =720 (2) e=G5 
(8) and Ans. = BO minutes past 1 o’clock. 


Cc. R. B, 
NEW ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
[We are inclined to think that ‘“‘C. R. B.” 
will heartily endorse the following.—Ep. ] 


As C traveled rt of the diagonal at first, it 


shows that it is divided into 100 parts. Then, 
as the distance C travels at first is to B’s first 


so is C’s second to B’s second, or as 100 is to 
the longest side of the rectangle so is the long- 
est side of the rectangle to Hed or the square of 


the longest side of rectangle = pod or side of 


0000 
rectangle = io Now, assuming the diagonal 
to contain 100 parts, and as it is the hypoth- 
enuse of a right-angled triangle, and as the 
longer side or base contains 80 parts, the 
shorter side or perpendicular must contain 60 
parts. You will observe that the diagonal and 
two sides are in the ratio of 5, 4,and 3; and, as 
the number of acres must be even and exact, 
nothing short of 80 and 60 rods can be the 
length and breadth of the field, and they may 
be 2, 8, or any number of times the length 
and breadth. Therefore, the field must 


contain axe, or 80 acres, or 120, or 270, or 
480, and so on, or as many times 80a as the 
equare of the multiplier by which 80 and 60 
are multiplied. You will observe that the dis- 
tance first traveled by B and then by C is amean 
proportional between that traveled first by C 
and then by B. The distance traveled byC at 
first is 4-5 of 80 rds., or 64 rds., and 2 x 64=128 
rds,, C’s distance, and A’s, 3 of 64 rds., or 48 
rds, and 2 x 48=96, A’s distance, on the suppo- 
sition that the field contains 80 acres, the min- 
imum number. E. P. Green. 


APPLE PROBLEM. 
Let z = number of cents paid for six dozen 
apples. 


The: w = price of one apple. 


According to the conditions, z apples cost 8 
cents; therefore the price of one apple will be 
8. Hence we have the equation : 

2 
x 8 


m 
2 = 576 
es = M4 
I paid 24 cents for the six dozen apples, 
T.M. A. 


(Solutions also received from “L. M, B,” 
and Elizs A. Harrimsn.) 
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CULTURE. 


Miss Patias Expora Von Buivrxy, 
She didn’t know chicken from turkey ; 
High Spanish and Greek she could fluently 


spe 
But her knowledge of poultry was murky. 


She could tell the uncle of Moses, 
And the dates of the Wars of the Roses, 
And the reasons of things—why the Indians 


wore ri 
In their red aboriginal noses ; 


rate # Shakespeare was wrong in bis grammar, 

And the meaning of Emerson’s ‘‘ Brahma’”’; 

And = Pe ge chipping rocks, with a little 
x 


ac. 
And a small geological hammer. 


She had views upon coeducation 

And the principal needs of the nation, 

And her glasses were blue, and the number 
she knew ‘ 

Of the stars in each high constellation. 


And she wrote in a handwriting clerky, 
And she talked with an emphasis jerky, 
And she painted on tiles in the sweetest of 


yo ome 
But she didn’t know chicken from turkey. 
—NETTIE G. Cons, in ‘Scribner's Monthly.” 


REMINISCENCES OF SOUTHERN 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 


BY H. H. B. 


In the autumn of 1830 I attended a 
Methodist camp-meeting in the interior of 
Georgia, and heard a sermon which I have 
never been able to forget or describe. At the 
earnest solicitation of friends, I have 
attempted several times to write it. But it 
cannot be put on paper. The main force of 
it was in the snuffling and spitting and 
groaning and hound-after-a-fox sort of 
yelp and whine, to which no pen can do 
justice. It must be intoned to be appreci- 
ated. I have preached it a thousand times 
for the amusement of friends, and have 
been satisfied with my effort. T have used 
it as a remedial agent in exorcising the de- 
mons of hypochondria, and have never 
failed ‘‘to send them down a steep place in 
the sea,” or somewhere else, to the great 
relief of the sufferer. 

The speaker had just been licensed and it 
was his first sermon. In n he was 
small, bullet-headed, of a fair, sandy com- 
plexion, and his countenance was indicative 
of sincerity and ionesty. 

His remarks ced great reverence for 
the works of God as manifested in zodlogy 
and natural history, and ‘‘ was taking up the 
Bible in regular order for the first time in 
his life.” He had gotten as far as the his- 
tory of Noah, the Ark, the Flood, etc. Be- 
sides, ‘‘just before his conversion he had 
been reading Goldsmith’s ‘Animated Na- 
ter,’ and the two together, by the aid and 
assistance of the Sperit, had led him into a 
powerful train of thinking as he stood at 
his work-bench day in and day out.” 

But whatever his sermon may have been, 
it was hisown. The text was: ‘‘ As it was 
in the days of Noah, so shall the coming of 
the son of man be.” After commenting 
upon that portion of Genesis descriptive of 
the Flood, he ‘‘ warmed up” suddenly, and 
broke out in the following strains: 

‘‘Yes, my bretheren, the heavens of the 
windows was opened-ah, and the floods of 
the g-r-e-a-t deep kivered the waters-ah; and 
there was Shem, and there Ham, and there 
Japheth-ah, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘‘And there was the elephant-ah, that 
g-r-e-a-t animal-ah, of which Goldsmith de- 
scribes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah what is 
as big as a house-ah, and his bones as big 
as a tree-ah, depending somewhat on the 
size of the tree-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the 
Ark-ah. And the heavens of the windows 
was opened-ah, and the floods of the g-r-e-a-t 
deep kivered the waters-ah; and there was 
Shem, and there was Ham, and there was 
Japheth-ah, a-l-] a-gwine Mto the Ark-ah. 

“« And there was the hippopoptamus-ah. 
that g-r-e-a-t animal-ah of which Goldsmith 
describes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah, what 
has a g-r-e-a-t horn-ah a stickin’ right 
straight up out of his forward-ah six feet 
long, more or less-ah, depending somewhat 
yee length of it-ah, a-l-] a-gwine into the 








** And there was the giraffe-ah, my breth- 
eren-ah, that ill-contrived reptile of which 
Goldsmith describes in his ‘ Animated- 
Nater’-ah, whose forelegs is twenty-five 
feet long-ah, more or less-ah, depending 
somewhat on the length of ’em-ah, and a 
neck so long he can eat hay off the top of a 
barn-ah, depending somewhat on the hithe 
of the barn-ah, a-l-l a-gwineinto the Ark-ah. 
And the heavens of the windows was 
opened-ah, and the floods of the great deep 
kivered the waters-ah; and there was Ham, 
and there. was. Shem, and there was 
Japheth-ah, a-l-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

“And there was the zebra-ah, my brether- 
en-ah, that b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-] animal of which 
Goldsmith describes in his ‘Animated 
Nater’-ah, what has three hundred stripes 
a-runnin’ right straight around his body-ah, 
more or less-ah, depending somewhat on the 
number of strips-ah, and nary two stripes 


alike-ah, a-l-1 a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘* And there was the anaconder-ah, that 
g-r-e-a-t sarpint of which Goldsmith de- 
scribes in his ‘Animated Nater’-ah, what 
can swallow six oxens at a meal-ab, pro: 
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vided his appetite don’t call for less-ah, a-l-1 
a; e into the Ark-ah. And the heavens 
of the windows was opened-ah, and the 
floods of the great deep kivered the waters- 
ah; and there was Shem, there was 
Ham, and there was Japheth-ah, a-]-] a-gwine 
into the Ark-ah. 

‘‘And there was the lion-ah, bretheren-ah, 
what is the king of beasts-ah, accordin’ to 
Scripter-ah, and who, as St. Paul says-ah, 
prowls around of a night like a roarin’ 
devil-ah, a-seekin’ if he can’t catch some- 
body-ah, a-l-1 a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 

‘‘And there was the antelope-ah, my 
bretheren-ah, that frisky little critter-ah, of 
which Goldsmith describes in his ‘ Animated 
Nater’-ah, what can on seventy-five foot 
straight up-ah, and twice that distance 
down-ah, provided his legs will take him 
that fur-ah, a-l-1 a-gwine into the Ark-ah. 
And the heavens of the windows was 
opened-ah, and the floods of the great deep 

vered the waters-ah; and there was Shem, 
and there was Ham, and there was Japheth- 
ah, a-]-] a-gwine into the Ark-ah.” 

Just at this point he stopped speaking a 
few moments, wi his forehead, turned 
back ‘his wristbands, ran his fingers through 
his hair, spit and rubbed his boot in it, 
drank a little water, commenced on a lower 
key, and proceeded as follows: * 

‘But time would fail me, my bretheren- 
ah, to describe all the animals that went into 
the Ark-ah. Your patience and my strength 
would give out before I got half through-ah. 
We talk, my bretheren, about the faith of 
Abraham and the patience of Job-ah; but 
it strikes me they didn’t go much ahead of 
old Noer-ah. It tuck aright smart chance 
o’ both to gether up all that gopher-wood 
and pitch and other truck for to build that 
craft-ah. Iam a sort of carpenter myself 
and have some idee of the job-ah. But to 
hammer, and saw, and maul, and split away 
on that one thing a hundred and twenty 
year-ah, an’ lookin’ for his pay in another 
world-ah—I tell ye, my bretheren, if the 
Lord had a-sot Job at that, it’s my opinion 
he would a-tuck his wife’s advice inside of 
fifty year-ah. Besides, no doubt, his right- 
eous soul was vexed every day, hand run- 
nin’, with the filthy communications of the 
blasphemious set that was always a-loaferin’ 
and a-saunterin’ around-ah, a-pickin’ up his 
tools and a-misplacin’ ’em, and a-callin’ 
him and old fool or somethin’ worse-ah; and, 
to clap the climax, he was a preacher, and 
had that ongodly gineration on his hands 
every Sunday-ah. But the Lord stood by 
him and seed him through the job-ah; and 
when hing was ready, he didn’t send 
Noer out to scrimmage an’ scour and hunt 
all over the wide world for to git up the 
critters and varmonts that he wanted 
saved-ah. They all come to his hand of 
their own accord, and Noer only had to 
head ’em in and fix ’em around in their 
places-ah. Then he gethered up his own 
family, and the Lord shut him in, and the 
heavens of the windows was opened-ah. 

‘«But, my bretheren, Noer-ah had use for 
patience after this-ah. Think what a time 
he must a-had a-feedin’ and a-waterin’ and 
a-cleanin’ out after sich a crowd-ah. Some 
of ’em, according to Goldsmith’s ‘ Animated 
Nater’-ah, was carnivorious, and wanted 
fresh meat-ah; and some was herbivorious, 
and wanted vegetable food-ah; and some 
was wormivorious, and swallered live things 
whole-ah; and he had to feed everything 
accordin’ to his nater-ah. Hence, we view, 
my bretheren-ah, as the nater of the animals 
wasn’t altered by goin’ into the Ark-ah, 
some of ’em would roar, and howl, and 
bark, and bray, and squeal, and blate the 
whole indurin’ night-ah, a-drivin’ sleep 
from his eyes and slumber from his eyelits- 
ah; and at the first streak o’ daylight the 
last hoof of ’em would set up a noise ac- 
cordin’ to its nater-ah, and the bulls of 
Bashan wer'n’t no whar-ah. I’ve often 
wondered how their women stood it: Scrip. 
ter is silent on this pint-ah; but I think I 
know of some that would a-been vapory 
and nervious under sich circumstances-ah, 
and in an onguarded moment might a-said 
somethin’ besides their prayers-ah.” 

Here the speaker stopped again, spit, took 
water, etc., and hastened té a conclusion. 

“«My bretheren,” said he, ‘‘one more word 
for old Noer-ah, and I will draw to a close- 
ah. After the outbeatin’ time he had, first 
and last, for so many hundred year-ah, if 
he did, by accident or otherwise, take a 
leetle too much wine on one occasion-ah, I 
think less ort to a-been said about it-ah. 
Besides, I think he was intitled to one 
spree-ah, as he made the wine hisself, and, 
accordin’ to Scripter, it makes glad the heart 
o’ man-ah. 

‘My bretheren, as it was in the days of 
Noer-ah, so shall the coming of the Son of 
Man be-ah. The world will never be 
drowneded agin-ah. It will be sota-fire, and 
burnt up, root and branch, with a fervient 
heat-ah. Oh! what will wretched, ondone 
sinners do on that orful day-ah? They 
won't feel fit for to live, nor for to die-ah. 
They will be put to their wit’s end. and 
knock and straddle around in every direc- 
tion-ah. For all at onct, my bretheren-ah, 
they will behold the heavens a-darkenin’- 
ah, the seas a-roarin’-ah, the tombs a-bustin’- 
ah, the mountains a-meltin’-ah; and every- 
thing, I think, will be in a confused and 
onsettled state. 

‘‘May the Lord ri thr . Amen!” 
— Reprinted by request from 
xarr for June 190b, 1879, 
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BICYCLES FOR MINISTERS. 


Ir falls to the lot of a very few ministers 
to labor in*parishes which = capable of 
being frequently visited. a ago, in 
humble Alton- Baraes, Augustus Hare used 
by fill up the measure of an ideal pastorate 

,vach day, all of his little flock 
- hundred and ‘ne parishioners. But 
seeder parishes are larger. Modern 
tors have more calls upon theirtime. But 
how can we get more time for visitation? 
The answer is, save time, as the world in a 
thousand respects is saving it, og time- 
savers, Get about your parish faster. 
Spend less time on the streets or the roads, 
and more in the work of that visitation 
which the apostle declares to be an essen- 
tial factor of pure religion. Go by steam- 
cars or my aly by horse-car or upon horse- 
back, or by the most efficient of time-savers 
—the bicycle. The bicycle is a greater boon 
— ministers—i. ¢., to those of them who 
pond ne sen visits—than to any other class 
or profession among men. They move about 
more, and in localities most favorable to the 
use of ‘the silent “steed.” They need, as 
sedentary men, just .the kind of exercise 
thus furnished. They cannot generally 
afford the time or the expense of en 
horse, and it is particularly unpleasant for 
them to be hostler‘and‘gentleman at the 
same time. The machine is refined in ap- 
pearance, in feeling, and in that ‘‘ quietness 
which is the mark of a gentleman.” It is 
easily mounted; it affords excellent oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of those graces 
of motion which greatly ‘increase personal 
influence. It can ridden from door to 





. boot left without charge or special care, 


will furnish the visited family no anx- 
iety lest the ‘sidewalk be excavated by its 
hoof, the tree branches be stripped by its 
hungry mouth, or the fence be pulled down 
by some frantic start. A minister with an 
ordinary amount of unction and that pa- 
tient perseverance which characterizes the 
profession can learn to keep his balance 
upon the machine so as to ride upon a hall 
floor in half an hour or less; and in three 
weeks more through streets or roads free 
from ruts and loose sand, and make fre- 
quent mounts and dismounts, without soil- 
ing the most immaculate broadcloth.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 





A worp to the wise. If you are troubled with a 
Cough or Cold, procure a bottle of Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup at once. Its use may save you from severe 
sickness. Your druggist keeps it. Price 25 cents. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 
L 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
BARNEY & BERRY’S 


SKATES. 





Catalogue sent Free. 


A 
BARNEY & BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 











Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants, Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Weakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 3 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


The astonishing offer to 
secure WORCESTER’S UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
will soon be withdrawn. 
See page 26. 
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Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 
= Magical Beautifler, 





Silk $5. Baumer Clare & Gl eae 
EXTS for Decoration n 


Hi aay Konto toc. Decorations ee 10¢ 























COX & SONS, 10rv0n. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHUI-CH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
< METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATION FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
DWELLINGS. 
List ef CaTaLoa on application. 





R.GEISSLER, 85 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 
ENGK AVED" ” MEMORIAL BRAS aati 


The Racine Iron Works. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Florists’ & Ornamental Iron Goods, 









Aquariums, Fornerics rfinn 0 Cases), 


Brackets, or Ganaseatal rh ndow Boxes, 
a a full Description ciption pnd Thastreted Price List ad- 
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nae Iron, 
with 
Brick-Lined 
LINTON T ON Fire-Pot, 


R Y S T ) wronene Tren, 
] A L| diane ae 
Surface Burning F Furnace, Fire-Pet. 

FULLER, ities & CO., 


Tro leveland 
New York hae. G.G, SVAN ik a £7 Water St. 


FOLDING METALLIC 


Spring Bed Brighton. 


CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF METAL. 
The most luxurious, clean) . comvensaas, and dur- 
able bed ever introduced. ice, $8 to $12. 


8. H REEVES. ‘& co., 
Office 62 Bowery, northwest cor. Canal 8t., New York. 


SANFORD’S 


Challenge Furnaces and Heaters 


with Cast and Wrought Iron Radiators. 
FIRESIDE JEWEL. 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 


STAG’S HEAD ELEVATED OVEN RANGE 
AND HEATING RANGE. 











ALSO 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE RANGES 
AND STOVES. 


National Stove and Furnace Works, 
239 and 241 Water Street, 





NEW YORE. 
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Knee wells, Walnut Gass warn’ e & years, tion & book O68. 
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"Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all its and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND OONFECTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. supplied 
~ wi with a oa, of 


Ice Cr Fyraentde, ene. Oyetors, 
mele btad Basse Ueieobiieeees 
a ewore. etc. 
Entire outfits of res ata) Silver, and Glass 
RELIABLE waieenn auan SENT IN ALL CASES. 


BW. MRRRTAM & CO. 


577 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MTRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING. 
GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. _ 
1879. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 
Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 
Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD &00. 7677 SpringSt.,N.Y. 




















GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& Co. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau. 


For Ten Oents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 

For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers. 


10 
Spruce St, 


WN. be 


SHLES °/ i.steesmptceste™"” (878 
356,432 
Newing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures, 


We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Principal Office, $4 Union Square, New York. 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 
tak llr ents ffs eased 
farniture. 
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REPUTATION — | ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, 


for Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 
THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 


AND BRICK SET. 
ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


Cooking and Heating Stores and Ranges, Gas and 
Ui tore, 


Important a. found in no other. Perma- 
nently gas-tight, No overh Eco- 
nomical and powerful. Simple and durable. Material 
and workmanship same as in other well-known goods of 
our make, which have gained for us our world-wide repu 
tation of producing the finest goods in the trade. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


* Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.; 





56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 








Newspaper 
Miadrene Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 








WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 





FORKS, SPOONS, etc., 
Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Sily*- 
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farm and Gavilen, 


The Agricultural Editor wili be glad to receive any 
hints or Suggestions thatwil make thts department 
more.v@uabile to these of owe Bubsortbers who are 
specially interested. 


. SUPERB RASPBERRIES. 
VARIETIES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT, 


BY R. H. HAINES, 





DuRin@ the past few years there has bern a 
decided increase in the popularity of ‘this /ruit 
throughout the country. Many persors, who 
formerly were accustomed to depen” on the 
wild berries for their supply of raspberries, 
having noticed the fine appearance and superi- 
ority of the cultivated varieties, have accord- 
ingly introduced them into theirgardens, Other 
persons, of a far more practical turn of mind, 
have also commenced planting the newer varie- 
ties, realizing that the time expended in roam- 
ing through the woods or over the fields, in 
picking the wild fruit, 1s usually greatly in ex- 
cess of what would be required to cultivate a 
small plat near their homes. However, the 
longer period of time in which the cultivated 
sorts ripen is, perhaps, a greater inducement to 
them in planting the cultivated sorts than fs the 
fact of the mere saving in time in having the 
plants in their gardens; as, by having the col- 
lection comprise some of the early and late va- 
rieties, the time of having this fruit on the 
table may be greatly extended. By-making a 
proper selection, it isto wnustal thing to have 
this delicious fruit ripening during a period of 
nearly two months. Thénh, by selecting a fall- 
bearing variety, like the Belle te Fontenay, a sup- 
ply may also be obtained during portions of 
Beptember and October. Among some of the 
varieties that seem to be the favorites for 
planting are the following: 

New Rochelle-—Though this ts not as early a 
ripening variety as the Highland Hardy or 
Davidson’s Thornless, yet, coming 0 soon after- 
ward, it may bé called a moderately early 
variety. This past year the plants have done 
finely, and have borne very heavy crops of 
fruit. Some plants have produced four and a 
half quarts each, which would be at the rate of 
from three to four hundred bushels to the acre. 
In color they resemble the well-known Phila- 
delphia, but are much better for shipping and 
sell. at higher figures. The plants belong to 
the “cap” varieties of raspberries, and are 
propagated both from the roots and from the 
tips. The canes, though not perfectly hardy 
here, are yet nearly so. 

Reliance —This is a comparatively new vari- 
ety; that is giving very general satisfaction in 
localities where the soil is suitable, It is 
thought that it will, together with the preced- 
ing variety, prove of value for planting at the 
South, where but few of the red raspberrics 
succeed. Ripening qu'te late, the eliance will 
prove quite a help in prolonging the length of 
the raspberry season. The fruit fs of large 
size, of a good red color, and suitable either 
for table use or for shipping to markets. 

Florence, Caroline, and Brinkle’s Orange are 
among the best of the yellow varieties—the 
Igtter, however, requiring winter’ protegtion. 
Clarke, Herstine, Pride of the Hudson, and Hen- 
rietta (which is the same as Pelle de Fontenay) 
are among the most delicious and largest of 
the fifteen’ or; twenty red varieties on my 
grounds. The Pride of the Hudson, however, 
though one of the finest and most productive 
am some sofls, yet on others proves of little 
valine.  It- fe well worth experimenting with, 
however, as on soils that are suitable {it isa 
great favorite. It requires winter protection, 
though it apparantly was hardy at first. 
Doolittle, Mammoth Cluster, and Gregg are still 
among the favorite black-caps. 

There is considerable difference of opinion 
as to the best time in the year for planting this 
fruit. A number of persons continue to recom- 
mend planting in spring; but I am inclined to 
believe that it is more from habit than: because 
they have given fall planting a thorough trial, 
Upon sandy soils, or upon clay soils on which 
the water does not stand in winter, it has been 
my experience that a much better average of 
success may be obtained by planting rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants, fruit trees(even 
plums), and_other hardwood. trees ar plants in 
the fall thanif the planting is performed in 
the spring. Besides the. fact that there is nsu- 
ally more leisure in the. fall, to see that the 
planting is performed properly, is the advantage 
that is gained in getting an extra strong 
growth the first season, as by planting in Octo- 
ber or early in November the soil gets well 
settled around the roots, so that the plants or 
trees are ready for an early growth in the 
spring. In fall.planting, the best..way°Ts to 

place the manure near the surface of the 
ground or upon it, and then, just before the 
ground‘reezes up, to have the soil well “‘hilled 


up” around the newly-set plants ‘ortrees, as. a” 


vinter protection. Long and slender canes 
we Ye bent. down and covered entirely; 
‘ly in the spring level off the ground again, 





cultivate frequently, and the extra strong 
growth obtained will make this time of plant-. 
ing as great a ferorite with others as it is with | 
myself. 
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WATER AND FOOD FOR HORSES. 


Horses and cattle normally require, inround 
numbers, four pounds of water for each pound 
of dy substance in the food, while sheep re- 
quire but about two pounds, or half as much. 
This estimate, the result of mans careful ex- 
periments, includes the water contained in the 
food, as well as that in the drink. The amount 
of water needed by pigs bas not, I think, been 
accurately determined. 

With horses we find a different digestive ar- 
rangement—one that changes the conditions 
which were suitable for ruminants toa very 
important extent. Horses have but one 
stomach, and that relatively small. It contains, 
when fully distended, but fifteen to sixteen 
quarts, and in this condition is too full for the 
performance of its functions. Usually, when 
digesting the food, the horse’s stomach does 
not contain more than tep quarts, and as more 
food is eaten some of thecontents pass onward 
into the intestines, to make room for it. In 
eating a full feed of hay, the stomach is filled 
two or three times, so the part first eaten can 
remain but a short time for digestion. Now, 
here is a point of greatimportance, The albu- 
menolds of the food are digested in the stomach, 
and a stomachful of grain contains four to six 
times as much of these as a stomachful of hay. 
Consequently, fora sufficient quantity of gas- 
tric juice to be mixed with the grain and pro- 
duce its full effect requires a much longer time 
than with hay. If, then, we feed oats or corn, 
and immediately afterward hay, we may be 
very certain that the grain will be forced from 
the stomach before it is perfectly digested; but 
if we feed the hay first and then the grain, it 
is not difficult to understand that the latter can 
remain in the stomach a sufficient time. 

There is one advantage in mixing oats or 
ground feed of any kind with cut hay or #traw, 
and that is the more perfect mastication which 
the animal gives in this case; but it is doubtful 
if this advantage holds good with cattle, as 
they do not chew their food perfectly when 
saten, but rely on the rumination which fol- 
lows. In mixing feed for horses, we should not 
put a great amount of coarse food with the 
grain, or we will give more than the stomach 
will hold, and the last portions eaten will force 
the first, ones into the intestines before they 
are thoroughly impregnated with the gastric 
juice. Thus, two pounds of hay and four 
pounds of oats are abont as much as should be 
fed at once When mixed, and if more oats are 
given the hay should be decreased, For in- 
stunce, five pounds of oats and one and a half 
pounds of hay may be given. 

Now, these facts will give us a better under- 
standing of the effect of water on digestion. If 
after feoding hay and then oats we allow a 
horse to take a large drink of water, a eonsid- 
erable part of the oats will be carried by the 
water into the intestines, and we get little of 
the advantage of feeding the oats after the hay. 
If such a drink is taken soon after eating hay 
alone, the effect will not be so injurious, be- 
cause hay does not need so longa time for 
digestion as grain, If only one er two quarts 
of water are allowed, it will pass the food in 
the stomach without changing its position to 
any great extent. When the stomach has got 
rid of a considerable part of its contents, it 
seems a difficult matter for it to force out the 
remainder, and fermentation and colic some- 
times result. A drink of water at such atime, 
by carrying on the substance which has re- 
mained long enough, relieves the condition. 
This probably explains why some horse-car 
companies have found it advisable to have 
their horses watered at mid-night.—Michigan 
Harmer, 





GROWING THE PEAR. 


For some reason or other, pear culture as a 
profitable investment has only been exceptional- 
ly suecessful; and yet it would seem that there 
ought to besome way to make them as. good a 
paying crop as the apple. * There are, however, 
many special localities where pear culture has 
proved very remunerative; and in some places 
not specially favorable there is once in a while 
an individual who does pretty well by them. 
It is more than probable that much of our ill 
success in this line is owing to the wrong 
varieties being planted. We doubt whether the 


summer variety ever paid very much, except to” 


those who personally attended to their own re- 
tailing. They keep but.a short time, and are 
ofteti rotten if not sold in a weele from gather- 
ing. Fall pears, which will keep a few. weeks, 
do better; but the winter pear, whém well 
ripened and cared for, is the kind which pays. 
The pear is one of the most regularly bearing 
ofall fruits’ i Pennsylvetiia, Th rarely 
a season when they are total failures, as apples 
sometimes are; and, if thekinde- suited to'the 
location are Judielopaly, y erie and. eR 
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ought to be among the most profitable of all 
crops in the vicinity of populous towns. As a 
fruit for country people, we do not think, as a 
matter of profit, the pear will compete with the 
apple. They cannot be barreled and shipped 
as readily as the apple can, without rotting by 
the way. They cannot stand hard treatment, as 
the apple can. And then they cannot be put to 
as many uses. The apple can becidered, and 
dried, and buttered, and lots of other things; and 
évéii When it reaches the kitchen there are 
nunmiberless. uses to which the apple is put to 
which the peay durst not aspire. But, on the 
other hand, the apple on the dessert-table, no 
matter how roseate and smiling it may be, is 
always passed by when a delicious pear is pres- 
ent. In this particular line it will always rule 
and for this purpose will always command a 
ready price when goodly specimens are offered. 
Now, it seems to us that in pear culture the 
inhabitants of town neighborhoods have a 
great advantage which the apple-growing 
country cannot emulate. 

There is another advantage in growing the 
pear. It usually throws its roots deep down 
into the earth, and does not seem to eat out the 
surface soil for a long way round, as the apple 
does. After an apple orchard comes fally tuto 
bearing, we must give up the ground wholly to 
it; but we can crop up almost to the trunk of an 
old pear tree, and get very near as good vege- 
tables there as in any other part of the garden- 
ground. This is, of course, in allusion to the 
old standard pear tree, where the branches 
have been trimmed up to a good hight; as, 
however rich the soil, good vegetable crops 
cannot be grown if shaded by branchvs. The 
main point is that the roots of the pear tree do 
not rob the surface earth near so much us the 
apple-roote do.—Germantown Telegraph. 
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TUBEROSES. 


WIL. tuberoses flower the second year? 
was a question usked by one of our correspond- 
ents last year, and subsequently it was sug- 
gested that the question be submitted to a 
practical test and the result recorded in the 
pages of this journal. Having complied with 
the former suggestion, I hasten to lay before 
your readerathe result of my experience. The 
factsare briefly these: Last year, instead of 
throwing aws ,OUg..Plapts..when 
done flowerin I ..believe is customary, I 
sayed back twelve plants, not picked ones, 
which were placed under a stage in a late 
vinery, where they remained until the end of 
April, without receiving any water to the roots 
other than what they derived from the, moist- 
ure of the house, by which time most of them 
had thrown up their flower-spikes, which pro- 
ceeded from young tubers, formed immediate- 
ly upon the top or crown of the old ones, and 
from the union of which—when the plants had 
received a thorough watering and otherwise 
were subject to a growing temperature—a pro- 
fusion of roots emauvated; after which the 
plants received a suitable shift to a small 24. 
The spikes of these plant , although not so 
strong or fine as those produced by tubers im- 
ported last autumn, are, nevertheless, good, 
both in spike and each individual flower, which, 
moreover, expanded in the most satisfactory 
manner possible—so much so that this and 
other seasons I intend to save all my tube- 
roses for flowering the second and perhaps the 
third year. I may here remark, for the in- 
formation of the uninitiated in tuberose cul- 
ture, that, in potting the tubers, all little 
bulblets or oifsets should be rubbed off, and 
subsequently any suckers which may appear 
should be removed forthwith, otherwise failure 
to flower these most beautifully scented flowers 
in all probability will be the result. The plant 
is of comparatively easy and simple culture, 
and, considering the value. of the tuberose 
while in flower and its great suitability for 
bouquet-making, etc., the wonder is that it is 
not more extensively cultivated in private estab- 
lishments, as well as by market-gardeners. 

Ihe flowers wire well and make up very nicely. 
—H. W. Wako, in “* Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 








HOW TO SECURE A HOMESTEAD 
IN THE WEST. 





By the terms of the Homestead Law, ‘ any 
person who is acitizen of the United States, 
or bas declared his. intention to become such,”’ 
may secure one hundred and sixty acres of the 
public domain without cost. To take advan- 
tageof this law, he must select his land and 
learn the correct description of it. This he 
can: do through some .one.mear by who 
fs acquainted with the country. He must 
then go to the land office of the district in 
which the land lies, and file his applica- 
tion for the same. In this application he 


+ must deClare that he desires the land for ‘his 


own exclusive use and benefit’? and for “the 
purpose of actual settlement and cultivation.” 
The land-office fee for this filing is ten dollars. 





case se will protect, him. fh spossegsidn’ so 
Jong. as he rymajng upon the land. He cannot 
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attention given to the ripening of them, they: 





sell it, and if he abandons it the title reverts 
to the United States. If he remains upon the 
land five years, however, he receives a perfect 
title and the land becomes his property. A 
woman can take land under this law, as well as 
aman. Any woman who is unmarried or who 
is the head of a family can take a homestead ; 
but a man and his wife cannot both take one. 

A man should decide upor his location as 
nearly as possible before he starts. Going 
about the country is expensive. He should, at 
least, decide what state and what part of a 
state he will strike for. If possible, go where 
some friend has gove before. Let him learn 
all he can about the region, so that he may go 
at once to the locality he expects to settle in. 

There is room for all honest, industrious men 
on the Plains. There is what Dr. H. M. Storrs 
calls an ‘‘ empty continent.’’ The refuse pop- 
ulations of the cities are not needed, and they 
will fail if they go. ‘Tisse expecting to 
‘‘pick up a fortune” had better remain and 
“pick it up’’ inthe etreets of thecity. But 
for honest and steady men, who want to make 
them a home and are willing to work and wait 
for it, there is abundant room and a sure suc- 
cess.— Michigan Farmer. 
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PETROLEUM FOR RUSTIC WORK 


Here is room for great improvement. We 
see on every hand handsome rustic work fall- 
ing to decay and becoming distorted by age. 
It is commonly made of a kind of wood which 
does not last long. Soak it thoroughly with 
crude petroleum when new, and it will remain 


unchanged indefinitely. A rustic summer-house © 


on a shaded part of our grounds would have 
been unusually exposed to dampness and decay 
had not this been epee a dozen years 
ago, by petroleum. The peculiar brown color 
imparted by a mixture of the heavy oil remains 
unchanged; and a lattice-work of pine lath, a 
fourth of an inch thick, fully exposed to damp- 
ness and weather, is as sound and unworn as 
ever, The oil is now so cheap that there is no 
excuse for epee | its application, and it may 
be rapidly and easily brushed over the surface 
and sunk into the pores with a whitewash- 
brush. Apply it heavily.—Hxchange. 
EE 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS thrives best in rich wood- 
land, not too much shaded; but will also 
grow and bloom on dry, gravelly knolls. The 
proper time to take it up for the fernery is in 
October, November, and the-beginning.of De- 
cember. By that time it has fully formed its 
flower-buds, and plants can be selected which 
will be certain to bloom, if sroperly cared for. 
In the fernery it seems hed equally well in 
peat ow and in good garden soil, forming 

congenial company for the ferns themselves.— 
%¢ Monthly. 


AGRICULTURAL. . 
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ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants : Bulbs 
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36 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1651. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
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LATEST STYLES IN . 


Five-Gilass Landaus, Folding-Front 
Landaniets, Broughams, Coupes, 
Victorias, Six-Seat Rockaways, 
and Six-Seat Landaulets. 


All strictly firstclass. Warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


CRUTTENDEN & CO., New Haven. 











Every Knife made by Mauer & Grosu, 24 Monroe St., 
TOLEDO, OHIO, is Hate Ford from Razor 
Steel. We replace ai 
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NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


____ OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 





Improved Farmers’ Boilers 





Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 
For Boiling Feed for Stock they 


in every re f Ml bo 
purposes, and Save Pcl, "Time, an fy A J boiling 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
We ed Beekman xmas Dive New York OUR en oe 


HOMES IN THE WEST 


TO BE HAD OF 


The Union Pacific R.R. Co., 
IN NEBRASKA. 

3,000,000 sori tarae moo towne 
per acre,on LONG TIME and at LOW INTEREST. 


(2 CHEAP FARE ON ALL LINES. For fulbinfor- 
mation, address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Com. U. P. R. R. Ca. 
¢2@™ State where you saw this advertisement. gg 


ATLAS- CORLISS ENCINE, 


Whe 
TNDIANAPOLIS, T 


NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING GREAT 
DURABILITY. THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
UB OF STEAM, 
THOROUGHLY BUILT. ALL PARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE. 

Furnished either Condensing or Non-Con- 
densing. Economy of Fuel Consumption 
guaranteed. 

Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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BUY MARYLAND FARMS. 
H. pe? UnIwaets Federalebure, Md. 
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New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


No. 4 Ras Gviral Knives, 
No. Spiral Knives, 
No. Soiral Knives, 


Will do more and better work than any Cutter in 
the market. 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 
Acknowledged to be the only perfect root eutter. 


Beng by ke and used by all first-class stock raisers. 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S. A. 





IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Eostostupan ing featets 


Ten nvirs eee 


or 

aeoit 
nine the mai rhe. Hand and 
Power. Send for Illustrated 
Circular. 


C. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Cenn. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
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Dice of Dr. M. W. TSE 933 Arch Street, riicioaa 


Is a Terrible Disease. Its fearful effects are corruption 
running down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, ‘one oe of 
loss of smell, disgustin odors, nasal deformities, and ” 
consumption. rom a 22 ever + aggressive. 4 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Rone Superphosphate of Lime. 
dome Bone, Bone Meal, —" Flour. 
LISTER BROT 
New Yor flice 159 oS Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 
‘i fanmere and Dealers are invited to send for 


Circular. a 
Guaranteed “Pure. 


BONE MANUFACTURED BY 
DUST] *™ nets * 
_ BELLS AND CLOCES. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell pew Weat Trey 
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Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. eB. 
- MEDICAL. 
VASELINE. 


You may hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found ‘ the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again, 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 
Take the jelly at once and the trouble is o'er. 

In fact, read the eircular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline, 


THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK 


Introduced by J. MixHav, in 1830, 


Forty-nine years’ reputation as the most pleas- 


ant ——— ioe #1 00 tonic, appetizer, and 


antt. 








MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


J. MiLAAU'S SON, 
183 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
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CIGARETTES. 


Sold. at Drug and Cigar Stores. 














We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT <jnce the 


change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them, 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twentysix numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like’ a ‘handsome volume.--They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a8 a Premium, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription,. A cut of the File or Binder is} 
| given below: 
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Persons desiring to onier other periodicals 
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Agriculturist. ., tinseemiainadens i B80 $l y 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 27, 2 
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Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 
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aoe aaee new su 50 00 

ph, mt ‘i ee oe 4 i 400 

“oy See. ; Coes 5 00. 

cate EE 400 500 

3s Musical Guest......... 80 110 


“ Wide hewks, *” an Iustrated 


Magazine for Young People..175 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 260 800 
Christian at Work...........+-+.- 2 70 8 00 
Rural New Yorker.............+-- 224 250 
TAppincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 27% 
Sunday Afternoon (new rubs). .2% 300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home ar: 

Asin’ 62 EP ccceeee 2 50 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MIDDLETOWH PLATE COMPANY’ 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 







THE 


tart Antomatic 


PUMP. 
w ager, a Biatance bre ap7 i Hight 


aned 
"iiousee fed Cheap 
ly for Bath th Hoome ‘Supplied c1 Hot ‘ 


Bee 









on F rms. 
ying road 


nabeien fic Pump 
ord Hump boi P 


y and Cushman Sts.. Hartford, Ct., U.S.A. 







PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


_ Show Rooms, 97 Chambers Street, N. ¥. 


32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


hed ‘hena Revolver is required, it should be reliahle, 


HANFORD’S 


THE PARKER 
SHOT GUN. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH — 


Aes RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beantifal Colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal to it, It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
a rrengerent iene writn FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. ional 


MANU FAC TORY AT MPRINGETEL D, MASS. 


wi immense sale of & I 
SON'S AMS is 
uality, the perfection oF workinan- 
cea their power and accuracy; the 
ease with which they cap a” oaded 
and the empty shell ejected 


their Reliability, ‘Safety, 
and Durability. 
Four ome —No, 1. 22 Caliber, ona 


with rebound hammer, the 
es ot which for sagety cannot be 
overstated, 


M. W. ROBINSON, 
Gienernl Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 
THE MmosT WORPABEYE INVENTION 


















THE FINEST AND BEST 


ELECTRO- SILVER WARE, 


FOR THE TABLE: AND TOILET, 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 
Sdlearoom, 36 Haat 14th Street, N.Y. 
Facteries and Office, Wavisetord, Conn, 


Without se 


No house 





ROLLING CHAIRS, ' 


yd 
cular 
FOLDING CH CHAIR co, NEW HAVEN, CT 


CROCKERY | WASH —_ 





ranted to withntatd” t 
comp! 
others. Send for Circular, with Price 
MORAHAN CERAMIC COMPANY, 
31 E, A7th St,, Union Square, N. Y. 


BAKING THE COPYGRAM. 
N nen rm, 0 coven ett 
POWDER ron r, etc., in one or more colors. N 0 pying 
IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. operate At. very f or al mut, merchant, church, 
or of a a ve Ol ’ 
Gynec Ait rama ment; | lena fermen en gee 
in from 4 Meg 60 vn Cent ov Bunaano, | Sus imitattons. HOORKG GERM Og 
of the ot her above: yak fo akan ag making one pe 
ion amy other tind the marie Soke ant | VAY, & B. DOUCLAS, 
uP SHORT ‘ees so ou hot get much over MIDDLETOWN 
t Amount " seen ’ 
re auy in vw “Branch Werehaunes 85 
ria fe and 87 John 8t., New York ; 
& RE Broadway me K ~~ wana as. frome 
ENVALID Reowtwinc pet da dri 






Hadvants Iron © 


urbs, 
drants, Street Washers, 


Works pournse IN 1832, 
Highest uo awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
tap 2. Pore, Eranen, - 
na, Austria 
i and Centenn fal xhi- 





Cir t on. 


pe Tr ot Here Shoe.” 
1 a amide ve) ens. een 


tinuous Ca! 





omrH 


Petts com 
dé ¢ 

a Nailroads 
‘corse y the AP is r ccarin 
‘ontracted Corns, Interfer- 





key Cc Cone 


T, 
ene pe pt on © old. 


ed 
wa tien. Mlustra 
Pamphlet THE JOHN D. Bt L. 
ATENT HORSE SHOE 
16 ead 168 Bank Street, New York. 


Mil Stones and Com Mills, 


We make Burr Mill “on nen pene Smut Ma- 
chines, Packers, Mill Pulleys 
ond Ge Ge eying. specially ed y "vlour erie, Send 

‘or cata! 


J.T. 'NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


alway sclean and sweet, and al 
e roughest domestic usag’ 
te without them, pene rior to to ali 








HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Eleetro- Plated Ware. German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 


The “EASTLAKE.” 





(Patented.} 


Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 








Unien 
THE ONLY COMP, 

Atchison with Atchison, 

A KIMBALL, Gen'l Bupt. 











Seat a ia r D0 


¥ branch ' 

















ai --NEW FALL PATTERNS 
? mn FINE 


SILVER - PLATED 4 


MADE BY THE 





eta SQUARE, 
and 47 East 13th St. 


The attention of the trade 
is invited to a more com- 

lete assortment of EL EC- 

‘RO-PLATED WARE 
than has ever before bren 
offered by this Company; 
and also tothe im tance 
(mow greater than for many 
years) of ordering carly in 
the season, 


BURT’S SHOES. 
The BEST SHOES are 
THOSE MADE BY 
Edwin C. Burt, New York, 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
PY b- ~— St., Faso 


AGENTS, for r their Illustra 











Catalogue and Price 

Goods forwarded by 
express. A a4 
ders will re- 
ceive prompt 
at a 


Please 
tion ‘this publ. 
cation, 


GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE TAGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 
Elavtrio Blasting ee 


Bend.ter. ‘Hiastrated 
sizes ot Grain of Powder, de y e 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAPLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 


29 Murray Street, New York. 

















o>. Si csarde z ll 
segs tii | 
= i a Le 2; 
= hae 
yi ee a 
mee ud ae 
eg i fl 
© Hea PALE 
= Baee vil ER 
= Fr CU 


infor- 


Mun A¥., BOSTON 


Silks 


. Br ae MMER 





BONFUME’ 


CIGARETTES. : 





A sure relief. nes ~h, Ast! 
= pan 


ke them, as th 
effect in in clearing and nd stronathe 


tke a 


the voice. 


fit. . BONFUME: Unis neg ouly y aareraple 


medical profession 





i Rndorped, by i mists and 
Sy sana st al 


B. POLLAK, New York City. 
Semple box, by mail, 15 cents. 














